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CHAPTER LXIV. 
IF I WERE YOUR SISTER? 


R. GILMORE in his last words to 

his friend Fenwick declared that 

he would not accept the message which 
the vicar delivered to him as the suf- 
ficient expression of Mary’s decision. 
He would see Mary Lowther herself, 
and force her to confess her own treach- 
ery face to face with him—to confess it 
or else to deny it. So much she could 
not.refuse to grant him. Fenwick had 
indeed said that as long as the young 
lady was his guest she must be allowed 
to please herself as to whom she would 
see or not see. Gilmore should not be 
encouraged to force himself upon her at 
the vicarage. But the squire was quite 
sure that so much as that must be grant- 
ed to him. It was impossible that even 
Mary Lowther should refuse to see him 
after what had passed between them. 
And then, as he walked about his own 
fields, thinking of it all, he allowed him- 
self to feel a certain amount of hope 
that after all she might be made to mar- 
ry him. His love for her had not dwin- 
dled—or rather his desire to call her his 
own and to make her his wife—but it 
had taken an altered form, out of which 





all its native tenderness had been press- 
ed by the usage to which he had been 
subjected. It was his honor rather than 
his love that he now desired to satisfy. 
All those who knew him best were 
aware that he had set his heart upon 
this marriage, and it was necessary to 
him that he should show them that he 
was not to be disappointed. Mary's 
conduct to him from the day on which 
she had first engaged herself to him had 
been of such a kind as ‘naturally to mar 
his tenderness, and to banish from him 
all those prettinesses of courtship in 
which he would have indulged as pleas- 
antly as any other man. She had told 
him in so many words that she intended 
to marry him without loving him, and 
on these terms he had accepted her. 
But in doing so he had unconsciously 
flattered himself that she would be bet- 
ter than her words—that as she sub- 
mitted herself to him as his affianced 
bride she would gradually become soft 
and loving in his hands. She had, if 
possible, been harder to him even than 
her words. She had made him under- 
stand thoroughly that his presence was 
not a joy to her, and that her engage- 
ment to him was a burden on her which 
she had taken on her shoulders simply 
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because the romance of her life had 
been nipped in the bud in reference 
to the man whom she did love. Still, 
he had persevered. He had set his 
heart sturdily on marrying this girl, and 
marry her he would, if, after any fash- 
ion, such marriage should come within 
his power. Mrs. Fenwick, by whose 
judgment and affection he had been 
swayed through all this matter, had told 
him again and again that such a girl as 
Mary Lowther must love her husband 
if her husband loved her and treated 
her with tenderness. “I think I can 
answer for myself,’ Gilmore had once 
replied, and his friend had thoroughly 
believed in him. Trusting to the as- 
surance, he had persevered —he had 
persevered even when his trust in that 
assurance had been weakened by the 
girl’s hardness. Anything would be 
better than breaking from an engage- 
ment on which he had so long rested 
all his hopes of happiness. She was 
pledged to be his wife; and that being 
so, he could reform his gardens, and 
decorate his house, and employ himself 
about his place with some amount of 
satisfaction. He had at least a purpose 
in his life. Then by degrees there grew 
upon him a fear that she still meant to 
escape from him, and he swore to him- 
self, without any tenderness, that this 
should not be so. Let her once be his 
wife and she should be treated with all 
consideration—with all affection, if she 
would accept it— but she should not 
make a fool of him now. Then the 
vicar had come with his message, and 
he had been simply told that the en- 
gagement between them was over! 

Of course he would see her, and that 
at once. As soon as Fenwick had left 
him, he went with rapid steps over his 
whole place and set the men again 
upon their work. This took place on a 
Wednesday, and the men should be 
continued at their work, at any rate, till 
Saturday. He explained this clearly to 
Ambrose, his gardener, and to the fore- 
man in the house. 

“It may be,” said he to Ambrose, 
“that I shall change my mind alto- 
gether about the place, but, as I am 
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still in doubt, let everything go on till 
Saturday.” 

Of course they all knew why it was 
that the conduct of the squire was so 
like the conduct of a madman. 

He sent down a note to Mary Lowther 
that evening: 


“DEAR MARY: 
“IT have seen Fenwick, and of course 
I must see you. Will you name an 
hour for to-morrow morning ? 
“Yours, H. G.” 


When Mary read this, which she did 
as they were sitting on the lawn after 
dinner, she did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment. Hardly a word had been said 
to her by Fenwick or his wife since his 
return from the Privets. They did not 
wish to show themselves to be angry 
with her, but they found conversation 
to be almost impossible. “You have 
told him?’ Mary had asked. “Yes, I 
have told him,” the vicar had replied ; 
and that had been nearly all. In the 
course of the afternoon she had hinted 
to Janet Fenwick that she thought she 
had better leave Bullhampton. “Not 
quite yet, dear,” Mrs. Fenwick had 
said, and Mary had been afraid to urge 
her request. 

“Shall I name eleven to-morrow ?” 
she said, as she handed the squire’s 
note to Mrs, Fenwick. Mrs. Fenwick 
and the vicar both assented, and then 
she went in and wrote her answer: 


“T will be at home at the vicarage at 
eleven. M. L.” 


She would have given much to escape 
what was coming, but she had not ex- 
pected to escape it. 

The next morning after breakfast 


Fenwick himself went away. “I’ve 
had more than enough of it,”’ he said 
to his wife, ‘‘and I won’t be near them.” 

Mrs. Fenwick was with her friend up 
to the moment at which the bell was 
heard at the front door. There was no 
coming up across the lawn now. 

“Dear Janet,” Mary said when they 
were alone, “how I wish that I had 
never come to trouble you here at the 
vicarage !”” 
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Mrs. Fenwick was not without a fcel- 
ing that much of all this unhappiness 
had come from her own persistency on 
behalf of her husband’s friend, and 
thought that some expression was due 
from her to Mary to that effect. ‘You 
are not to suppose that we are angry 
with you,” she said, putting her arm 
round Mary’s waist. 

“Pray, pray do not be angry with me.” 

“The fault has been too much ours 
for that. We should have left this 
alone, and not have pressed it. We 
have meant it for the best, dear.” 

“And I have meant to do right; but, 
Janet, it is so hard to do right.” 

When the ring at the door was heard, 
Mrs. Fenwick met Harry Gilmore in the 
hall, and told him that he would find 
Mary in the drawing-room. She pressed 
his hand warmly as she looked into his 
face, but he spoke no word as he passed 
on to the room which she had just left. 
Mary was standing in the middle of the 
floor, halfway between the window and 
the door, to receive him. When she 
heard the door-bell she put her hand to 
her heart, and there she held it till he 
was approaching ; but then she dropped 
it, and stood without support, with her 
face upraised to meet him. He came 
up to her very quickly and took her by 
the hand. “Mary,” he said, “I am not 
to believe this message that has been 
sent tome. I do not believe it. I will 
not believe it. I will not accept it. It 
is out of the question—quite out of the 
question. It shall be withdrawn, and 
nothing more shall be said about it.”’ 

“That cannot be, Mr. Gilmore.” 

“What cannot be? I say that it must 
be. You cannot deny, Mary, that you 
are betrothed to me as my wife. Are 
such betrothals to be nothing? Are 
promises to go for nothing because there 
has been no ceremony? You might as 
well come and tell me that you would 
leave me even though you were my 
wife.” 

“But I am not your wife.” 

“What does it mean? Have I not 
been patient with you? Have I been 
hard to you, or cruel? Have you heard 
anything of me that is to my discredit?” 
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She shook her head eagerly. “Then 
what does it mean? Are you aware 
that you are proposing to yourself to 
make an utter wreck of me—to send me 
adrift upon the world without a purpose 
or a hope? What have I done to de- 
serve such treatment ?” 

He pleaded his cause very well—bet- 
ter than she had ever heard him plead 
a cause before. He held her still by 
the hand, not with a grasp of love, but 
with a retention which implied his will 
that she should not pass away from out 
of his power. He looked her full in the 
face, and she did not quail before his 
eyes. Nevertheless, she would have 
given the world to have been elsewhere, 
and to have been free from the neces- 
sity of answering him. She had been 
fortifying herself throughout the morn- 
ing with self-expressed protests that on 
no account would she yield, whether 
she had been right before or wrong: of 
this she was convinced, that she must 
be right now to save herself from a mar- 
riage that was so distasteful to her. 

“You have deserved nothing but good 
at my hands,” she said. 

“And is this good that you are doing 
to me?” 

“Yes, certainly. It is the best that I 
know how to do now.” 

“Why is it to be done now? What 
is it that has changed you ?” 

She withdrew her hand from him, 
and waited a while before she answered. 
It was necessary that she should tell 
him all the tidings that had been con- 
veyed to her in the letter which she had 
received from her cousin Walter; but 
in order that he should perfectly under- 
stand them, and be made to know their 
force upon herself, she must remind 
him of the stipulation which she had 
made when she consented to her en- 
gagement. But how could she speak 
words which would seem to him to be 
spoken only to remind him of the ab- 
jectness of his submission to her? 

“IT was broken-hearted when I came 
here,” she said. 

“And therefore you would leave me 
broken-hearted now.” 

“You should spare me, Mr. Gilmore. 
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You remember what I told you. I loved 
my cousin Walter entirely. I did not 
hide it from you. I begged you to leave 
me because it was so. I told you that 
my heart would not change. When I 
said so, I thought that you would desist.” 

“T am to be punished, then, for hav- 
ing been too true to you ?” 

“I will not defend myself for accept- 
ing you at last. But you must remem- 
ber that when I did so I said that I 
should go—back—to him if he could 
take me.” 

“And you are going back to him ?” 

“If he will have me.” 

“You can stand there and look me in 


the face and tell me that you are false. 


as that! You can confess to me that 
you will change like a weathercock— 
be his one day, and then mine, and his 
again the next! You can own that you 
give yourself about, first to one man, 
and then to another, just as may suit 
you at the moment! I would not have 
believed it of any woman. When you 


tell it me of yourself, I begin to think 
that I have been wrong all through in 


my ideas of a woman’s character.” 

The time had now come in which she 
must indeed speak up. And speech 
seemed to be easier with her now that 
he had allowed himself to express his 
anger. He had expressed more than 
his anger. He had dared to shower his 
scorn upon her, and the pelting of the 
storm gave her courage: ‘You are un- 
just upon me, Mr. Gilmore—unjust and 
cruel. You know in your heart that I 
have not changed.” 

“Were you not betrothed to me ?” 

“I was, but in what way? Have I told 
you any untruth? Have I concealed 
anything? When I accepted you, did 
I not explain to you how and why it 
was so—against my own wish, against 
my own judgment—because then I had 
ceased to care what became of me. I 
do care now. I care very much.” 

“And you think that is justice to 
me ?” 

“Tf you will bandy accusations with 
me, why did you accept me when I told 
you that I could not love you? But, 
indeed, indeed, I would not say a word 
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to displease you if you would only spare 
me. We were both wrong, but the 
wrong must now be put right. You 
would not wish to take me for your wife 
when I tell you that my heart is full of 
affection for another man. Then, when 
I yielded, I was struggling to cure that 
as a great evil. Now I welcome it as 
the sweetest blessing of my life. If I 
were your sister, what would you have 
me do?” 

He stood silent for a moment, and 
then the color rose to his forehead as 
he answered her, “If you were my sis- 
ter, my ears wottld tingle with shame 
when your name was mentioned in my 
presence.” 

The blood rushed also over her face, 
suffusing her whole countenance, fore- 
head and all, and fire flashed from her 
eyes and her lips were parted, and even 
her nostrils seemed to swell with anger. 
She looked full into his face for a sec- 
ond, and then she turned and walked 
speechless away from him. When the 
handle of the door was in her hand, she 
turned again to address him. “Mr. 
Gilmore,’’ she said, “I will never will- 
ingly speak to you again.” Then the 
door was opened, and closed behind 
her before a word had escaped from 
his lips. 

He knew that he had insulted her. 
He knew that he had uttered words so 
hard that it might be doubted whether, 
under any circumstances, they could be 
justified from a gentleman to a lady. 
And certainly he had not intended to 
insult her as he was coming down to 
the vicarage. As far as any settled 
purpose had been formed in his mind, 
he had meant to force her back to her 
engagement with himself by showing 
to her how manifest would be her in- 
justice and how great her treachery if 
she persisted in leaving him. But he 
knew her character well enough to be 
aware that any word of insult addressed 
to her as a woman would create offence 
which she herself would be unable to 
quell. But his anger had got the better 
of his judgment, and when the sugges- 
tion was made to him of a sister of his 
own, he took the opportunity which was 
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offered to him of hitting her with all his 
force. She had felt the blow, and had 
determined that she would never en- 
counter another. 

He was left alone, and he must re- 
treat. He waited a while, thinking that 
perhaps Mrs. Fenwick of the vicar 
would come to him; but nobody came. 
The window of the room was open, and 
it was easy for him to leave the house 
by the garden. But as he prepared to 
do so his eye caught the writing mate- 
rials on a side-table, and he sat down 
and addressed a note to Mrs. Fenwick. 
“Tell Mary,” he sai@ “that in a matter 
which to me is of life and death I was 
forced to speak plainly. Tell her, also, 
that if she will be my wife I know well 
that I shall never have to blush for a 
deed of hers, or for a word, or for a 
thought.—H. G.”” Then he went out 
on to the lawn, and returned home by 
the path at the back of the church farm. 

He had left the vicarage, making an- 
other offer for the girl’s hand, as it were 
with his last gasp. But as he went he 
told himself that it was impossible that 
it should be accepted. Every chance 
had now gone from him, and he must 
look his condition in the face as best he 
could. It had been bad enough with 
him before, when no hope had ever 
been held out to him—when the answers 
of the girl he loved had always been 
adverse to him—when no one had been 
told that she was to be his bride. Even 
then the gnawing sense of disappoint- 
ment and of failure—just there, where 
only he cared for success—had been 
mort than he could endure without de- 
rangement of the outer tranquillity of 
his life. Even then he had been unable 
so to live that men should not know that 
his sorrow had disturbed him. When 
he had gone to Loring, traveling with a 
forlorn hope into the neighborhood of 
the girl he loved, he had himself been 
aware that he had lacked strength to 
control himself in his misfortune. But 
if his state then had been grievous, what 
must it be now? It had been told to all 
the world around him that he had at last 
won his bride, and he had proceeded, as 
do jolly, thriving bridegrooms, to make 
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his house ready forherreception. Doubt- 
ing nothing, he had mingled her wishes, 
her tastes, his thoughts of her with every 
action of his life. He had prepared jew- 
els for her, and decorated chambers, and 
laid out pleasure-gardens. He was a 
man simple in his own habits, and not 
given to squandering his means; but 
now, at this one moment of his life, 
when everything was to be done for 
the delectation of her who was to be 
his life’s companion, he could afford to 
let prudence go by the board. True 
that his pleasure in doing this had 
been sorely marred by her coldness, by 
her indifference, even by her self-abne- 
gation; but he had continued to buoy 
himself up with the idea that all would 
come right when she should be his wife. 
Now she had told him that she would 
never willingly speak to him again; and 
he believed her. 

He went up to his house and into his 
bed-room, and there he sat thinking of 
it all, And as he thought, he heard 
the voices and the tools of the men at 
their work, and knew that things were 
being done which, for him, would never 
be of avail. He remained there for a 
couple of hours without moving. Then 
he got up and gave the housekeeper 
instructions to pack up his portman- 
teau, and the groom orders to bring his 
gig tothe door. ‘He was going away,” 
he said; and his letters were to be ad- 
dressed to his club in London. That 
afternoon he drove himself into Salis- 
bury that he might catch the evening 
express train up, and that night he slept 
at a hotel in London. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
MARY LOWTHER LEAVES BULLHAMPTON. 
IT was considerably past one o’clock, 
and the children’s dinner was upon the 
table in the dining-parlor, before any 


one in the vicarage had seen Mary 


Lowther since the departure of the 
squire. When she left Mr. Gilmore she 
had gone to her own room, and no one 
had disturbed her. As the children 
were being seated Fenwick returned, 
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and his wife put into his hand the note 
which Gilmore had left for her. 

““What passed between them?’ he 
asked in a whisper. 

His wife shook her head. “I have 
not seen her,” she said, ‘but he talks 
of speaking plainly, and I suppose it 
was bitter enough.” 

“He can be very bitter if he’s driven 
hard,” said the vicar; “and he has 
been driven very hard,” he added, after 
a while. 

As soon as the children had eaten 
their dinner, Mrs. Fenwick went up to 
Mary’s room with the squire’s note in 
her hand. She knocked and was at 
once admitted, and she found Mary sit- 
ting at her writing-desk. 

“Will you not come to lunch, Mary ?” 

“Yes, if I ought. I suppose I might 
not have a cup of tea brought up here ?” 

“You shall have whatever you like— 
here or anywhere else, as far as the vic- 
arage goes. What did he say to you 
this morning ?”’ 

“Tt is of no use that I should tell you, 
Janet.” 

“You did not yield to him, then ?”” 

“Certainly I did not. Certainly I 
never shall yield to him. Dear Janet, 
pray take that as acertainty. Let me 
make you sure, at any rate, of that. He 
must be sure of it himself.” 

“Here is his note to me, written, I 
suppose, after you left him.” Mary 
took the scrap of paper from her hand 
and read it. ‘He is not sure, you see,” 
continued Mrs. Fenwick. “He has 
written to me, and I suppose that I 
must answer him.” 

“He shall certainly never have to 
blush for me as his wife,” said Mary. 
But she would not tell her friend of the 
hard words that had been said to her. 
She understood well the allusion in Mr. 
Gilmore’s note, but she would not ex- 
plain it. She had determined, as she 
thought about it in her solitude, that it 
would be better that she should never 
repeat to any one the cruel words which 
her lover had spoken to her. Doubt- 
less he had received provocation. All 
his anger, as well as all his suffering, 
had come from a constancy in his love 
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for her which was unsurpassed, if not 
unequaled, in all that she had read of 
among men. He had been willing to 
accept her on conditions most humil- 
iating to himself; and had then been 
told that even with those conditions he 
was notto have her. She was bound 
to forgive him almost any offence that 
he could bestow upon her. He had 
spoken to her in his wrath words which 
she thought to be not only cruel, but 
unmanly. She had told him that she 
would never speak willingly to him 
again; and she would keep her word. 
But she would f@give him. She was 
bound to forgive him any injury, let it 
be what it might. She would forgive 
him; and as a sign to herself of her 
pardon she would say no word of his 
offence to her friends the Fenwicks. 
“He shall certainly never have to blush 
for me as his wife,’ she said, as she re- 
turned the note to Mrs. Fenwick. 

“You mean that you never will be his 
wife ?”” 

“Certainly I mean that.” 

“Have you quarreled with him, 


Mary ?” 
“Quarreled? How am I to answer 
that? It will be better that we should 


not meet again. Of course our inter- 
view could not be pleasant for either 
of us. I do not wish him to think that 
there has been a quarrel.” 

“No man ever did a woman more 
honor than he has done to you.” 

“Dearest Janet, let it be dropped— 
pray let it be dropped. I am sure you 
believe me now when I say that it can 
do no good. I am writing to my aunt 
this moment to tell her that I will re- 
turn. What day shall I name?” 

“Have you written to your cousin ?” 

“No, I have not written to my cousin. 
I have not been able to get through it 
all, Janet, quite so easily as that.”’ 

“I suppose you had better go now.” 

“Yes, I must go now. I should bea 
thorn in his side if I were to remain 
here.” 

“He will not remain, Mary.” 

“He shall have the choice as far as I 
am concerned. You must let him know 
at once that I am going. I think I will 
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say Saturday—the day after to-morrow. 
I could hardly get away to-morrow.” 

“Certainly not. Why should you?” 

“Yet Iam bound to hurry myself to 
release him. And, Janet, will you give 
him these? They are all here —the 
rubies and all. Ah me! he touched me 
that day.” 

“How like a gentleman he has be- 
haved always!” 

“It was not that I cared for the stupid 
stones. You know that I care nothing 
for anything of the kind. But there 
was a sort of trust in it—a desire to 
show me that everything should be 
mine—which would have made me love 
him if it had been possible.” 

“I would give one hand that you had 
never seen your cousin.” 

“And I will give one hand because I 
have,”’ said Mary, stretching out her 
right arm. “Nay, I will give both: I 
will give all, because, having seen him, 
he is what he is to me. But, Janet, 
when you return to him these things 
say a gentle word from me. I have 
cost him money, I fear.” 

“He will think but little of that. He 
would have given you willingly the last 
acre of his land, had you wanted it.” 

“But I did not want it: that was the 
thing. And all these have been altered, 
as they would not have been altered 
but for me. I do repent that I have 
brought all this trouble upon him. I 
cannot do more now than ask you to 
say so when you restore to him his 
property.” 

“He will probably pitch them into 
the cart-ruts. Indeed, I will not give 
them to him. I will simply tell him 
that they are in my hands, and Frank 
shall have them locked up at the bank- 
er’s. Well! I suppose I had better go 
down and write him a line.” 

“And I will name Saturday to my 
aunt,” said Mary. 

Mrs. Fenwick immediately went to 
her desk and wrote to her friend : 


“DEAR Harry: 

“Tam sure it is of no use. Knowing 
how persistent is your constancy, I 
would not say so were I not quite, quite 





certain. She goes to Loring on Satur- 
day. Will it not be better that you 
should come to us for a while after she 
has left us? You will be less desolate 
with Frank than you would be alone. 
“Ever yours, 
“JANET FENWICK. 
“She has left your jewels with me. 
I merely tell you this for your informa- 
tion, not to trouble you with the things 
now.” 


And then she added a second post- 
script: 


“She regrets deeply what you have 
suffered on her account, and bids me 
beg you to forgive her.” 


Thus it was settled that Mary Lowther 
should leave Bullhampton, again re- 
turning to Loring, as she had done be- 
fore, in order that she might escape 
from her suitor. In writing to her aunt 
she had thought it best to say nothing 
of Walter Marrable. She had not as 
yet written to her cousin, postponing 
that work for the following day. She 
would have postponed it longer had it 
been possible, but she felt herself to be 
bound to let him have her reply before 
he left Dunripple. She would have 
much preferred to return to Loring, to 
have put miles between herself and 
Bullhampton, before she wrote a letter 
which must contain words of happy joy. 
It would have gratified her to have 
postponed for a while all her future 
happiness, knowing that it was there 
before her, and that it would come to 
her at last. But it could not be post- 
poned. Her cousin’s letter was burn- 
ing her pocket. She already felt that 
she was treating him badly in keeping 
it by her without sending him the reply 
that would make him happy. She 
could not bring herself to write the let- 
ter till the other matter was absolutely 
settled ; and yet all delay was treachery 
to him, for—as she repeated to herself 
again and again—there could be no 
answer but one. She had, however, 
settled it all now. On the Saturday 
morning she would start for Loring, and 
she would write her letter on the Friday 
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in time for that day’s post. Walter 
would still be at Dunripple on the Sun- 
day, and on the Sunday morning her 
letter would reach him. She had studied 
the course of post between Bullhampton 
and her lover’s future residence, and 
knew to an hour when her letter would 
be in his hands. 

On that afternoon she could hardly 
maintain the tranquillity of her usual 
demeanor when she met the vicar be- 
fore dinner. Not a word, however, was 
said about Gilmore. Fenwick partly 
understood that he and his wife were in 
some degree responsible for the ship- 
wreck that had come, and had deter- 
mined that Mary was to be forgiven— 
at any rate by him. He and his wife 
had taken counsel together, and had 
resolved that, unless circumstances 
should demand it, they would never 
again mention the squire’s name in 
Mary Lowther’s hearing. The attempt 
had been made and had utterly failed, 
and now there must be an end of it. 
On the next morning he heard that Gil- 
more had gone up to London, and he 
went up to the Privets to learn what he 
could from the servants there. No one 
knew more than that the squire’s letters 
were to be directed to him at his club. 
The men were still at work about the 
place, but Ambrose told him that they 
were all at sea as to what they should 
do, and appealed to him for orders. 
“If we shut off on Saturday, sir, the 
whole place’ll be a muck of mud and 
nothin’ else all winter,”’ said the gar- 
dener. The vicar suggested that, after 
all, a muck of mud outside the house 
wouldn’t do much harm. “But master 
.ain’t the man to put up with that al’ays, 
and it'll cost twice as much to have ’em 
.about the place again arter a bit.”” This, 
however, was the least trouble. If Am- 
brose was disconsolate out of doors, the 
man who was looking after the work 
indoors was twice as much so. 
be to work on up to Saturday night,” 
he said, ‘“‘and then do never a stroke 
more, we be a-doing nothing but mis- 
chief. Better leave it at once nor that, 
sir.’ Then Fenwick was obliged to 
take upon himself to give certain or- 
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ders. The papering of the rooms 
should be finished where the walls had 
been already disturbed, and the cor- 
nices completed and the wood-work 
painted. But as for the furniture, hang- 
ings and such like, they should be left 
till further orders should be received 
from the owner. As for the mud and 
muck in the garden, his only care was 
that the place should not be so left as to 
justify the neighbors in saying that Mr. 
Gilmore was demented. But he would 
be able to get instructions from his friend, 
or perhaps to see him, in time to save 
danger in that respect. 

In the mean time, Mary Lowther had 
gone up to her room and seated herself 
with her blotting-book and pens and 
ink. She had now before her the pleas- 
ure—or was it a task?—of answering 
her cousin’s letter. She had that letter 
in her hand, and had already read it 
twice this morning. She had thought 
that she would so well know how to 
answer it; but, now that the pen was in 
her hand, she found that the thing to 
be done was not so easy. How much 
must she tell him, and how should she 
tell it? It was not that there was any- 
thing which she desired to keep back 
fron him. She was willing—nay, de- 
sirous—that he should know all that 
she had said and done and thought, 
but it would have been a blessing if all 
could have been told to him by other 
agency than her own. He would not 
condemn her. Nor, as she thought of 
her own conduct back from one scene 
to another, did she condemn herself. 
Yet there was that of which she could 
not write without a feeling of shame. 
And then, how could she be happy 
when she had caused so much misery ? 
And how could she write her letter with- 
out expressing her happiness? She 
wished that her own identity might be 
divided, so that she might rejoice over 
Walter’s love with the one moiety, and 
grieve with the other at all the trouble 
she had brought upon the man whose 
love to her had been so constant. She 
sat with the open letter in her hand, 
thinking over all this, till she told her- 
self at last that no further thinking could 
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It had been a sad, weary, tear-laden pertormance, the writing of that letter. 


[Vicar of Bullhampton. 
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avail her. She must bend herself over 
the table, and take the pen in her hand, 
and write the words, let them come as 
they would. 

Her letter, she thought, must be longer 
than his. He had a knack of writing 
short letters; and then there had been 
so little for him to say. He had merely 
a single question to ask; and although 
he had asked it more than once—as is 
the manner of people in asking such 
questions—still, a sheet of note-paper 
loosely filled had sufficed. Then she 
read it again: “If you bid me, I will be 
with you early next week.” What if she 
told him nothing, but only bade him 
come to her? After all, would it not be 
best to write no more than that? Then 
she took her pen, and in three minutes 
her letter was completed : 

“THE VICARAGE, Friday. 
“DEAREST, DEAREST WALTER: 

“Do come to me as soon as you can, 
and I will never send you away again. 
I go to Loring to-morrow, and of course 
you must come there. I cannot write it 
all, but I will tell you everything when 
we meet. I am very sorry for your 
cousin Gregory, because he was so good. 

“Always your own, Mary. 

“ But do not think that I want to hur- 
ry you. I have said come at once, but 
Ido not mean that so as to interfere 
with you. You must have so many 
things to do; and if I get one line from 
you to say that you will come, I can be 
ever so patient. I have not been happy 
once since we parted. It is easy for 
people to say that they will conquer 
their feelings, but it has seemed to me 
to be quite impossible to do it. I shall 
never try again.” 


As soon as the body of her letter was 
written, she could have continued her 
postscript for ever. It seemed to her 
then as though nothing would be more 
delightful than to let the words flow on 
with full expressions of all her love and 
happiness. To write to him was pleas- 
ant enough as long as there came on 
her no need to mention Mr. Gilmore’s 
name. 

That was to be her last evening at 
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Bullhampton, and though no allusion 
was made to the subject, they were all 
thinking that she could never return to 
Bullhampton again. She had been al- 
most as much at home with them as with 
her aunt at Loring ; and now she must 
leave the place for ever. But they said 
not a word, and the evening passed by 
almost as had passed all other evenings. 
The remembrance of what had taken 
place since she had been at Bullhamp- 
ton made it almost impossible to speak 
of her departure. 

In the morning she was to be again 
driven to the railway station at West- 
bury. Mr. Fenwick had work in his 
parish which would keep him at home, 
and she was to be trusted to the driving 
of the groom. “If I were to be away 
to-morrow,” he said, as he parted from 
her that evening, “the churchwardens 
would have me up to the archdeacon, 
and the archdeacon might tell the mar- 
quis, and where should I be then?” 
Of course she begged him not to give it 
a second thought. “Dear Mary,” he 
said, “I should of all things have liked 
to have seen the last of you, that you 
might know that I love you as well as 
ever.” Then she burst into tears and 
kissed him, and told him that she would 
always look to him as to a brother. ~ 

She called Mrs. Fenwick into her own 
room before she undressed. “Janet,” 
she said, ‘‘dearest Janet, we are not to 
part for ever?” 

“For ever! 
ever?” 

“IT shall never see you unless you will 
come to me. Promise me that if ever I 
have a house you will come to me.” 

“Of course you will have a house, 
Mary.” 

“And you will come and see me, will 
you not? Promise that you will come 
tome. I can never come back to dear, 
dear Bullhampton.” 

“No doubt we shall meet, Mary.” 

“And you must bring the children— 
my darling Flo! Howelse ever shall I 
see her? And you must write to me, 
Janet.” 

“T will write—as often as you do, I 
don’t doubt.” 


No, certainly. Why for 
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“You must tell me how he is, Janet. 
You must not suppose that I do not care 
for his welfare because I have not loved 
him. I know that my coming here has 
been a curse tohim. But I could not 
help it. Could I-have helped it, Janet?” 

“Poor fellow! I wish it had not been 
so.” 

“But you do not blame me — not 
much? Oh, Janet, say that you do not 
condemn me!” 

“IT can say that with most perfect truth. 
Ido not blame you. It has been most 
unfortunate, but I do not blame you. 
I am sure that you have struggled to do 
the best that you could.” 

“God bless you, my dearest, dearest 
friend! If you could only know how 
anxious I have been not to be wrong! 
But things have been wrong, and I 
could not put them right.” 

On the next morning they packed her 
into the little four-wheeled phaeton, and 
so she left Bullhampton. “I believe 
her to be as good a girl as ever lived,” 
said the vicar, “ but, all the same, I wish 
with all my heart that she had never 
come to Bullhampton.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
AT THE MILL. 


THE presence of Carry Brattle was 
required in Salisbury for the trial of 
John Burrows and Lawrence Acorn on 
Wednesday, the 22d of August. Our 
vicar, who had learned that the judges 
would come into the city only late on 
the previous evening, and that the day 
following their entrance would doubt- 
less be so fully occupied with other mat- 
ters as to render it very improbable that 
the affair of the murder would then 
come up, had endeavored to get per- 
mission to postpone Carry’s journey; 
but the little men in authority are always 
stern on such points, and witnesses are 
usually treated as persons who are not 
entitled to have any views as to their 
own personal comfort or welfare. Law- 
yers, who are paid for their presence, 
may plead other engagements, and their 
pleas will be considered; and if a wit- 





ness be a lord, it may perhaps be thought 
very hard that he should be dragged 
away from his amusements. But the 
ordinary commonplace witness must 
simply listen and obey, at his peril. It 
was thus decided that Carry must be in 
Salisbury on the Wednesday, and remain 
there, hanging about the court, till her 
services should be wanted. Fenwick, 
who had been in Salisbury, had seen 
that accommodation should be provided 
for her and for the miller at the house 
of Mrs. Stiggs. 

The miller had decided upon going 
with his daughter. The vicar did not 
go down to the mill again, but Mrs. 
Fenwick had seen Brattle, and had 
learned that such was to be the case. 
The old man said nothing to his own 
people about it till the Monday after- 
noon, up to which time Fanny was pre- 
pared to accompany her sister. He 
was then told, when he came in from 
the mill for his tea, that word had come 
down from the vicarage that there would 
be two bed-rooms for them at Mrs. 
Stiggs’ house. “I don’t know why there 
should be the cost of a second room,” 
said Fanny: “Carry and I won’t want 
two beds.” 

Up to this time there had been no re- 
conciliation between the miller and his 
younger daughter. Carry would ask 
her father whether she should do this or 
that, and the miller would answer her 
as a surly master will answer a servant 
whom he does not like; but the father, 
as a father, had never spoken to the 
child, nor, up to this moment, had he 
said a word even to his wife of his in- 
tended journey to Salisbury. But now 
he was driven to speak. He had placed 
himself in the arm-chair, and was sitting 
with his hands on his knees, gazing 
into the empty fire-grate. Carry was 
standing at the open window, pulling 
the dead leaves off three or four gerani- 
ums which her mother kept there in 
pots. Fanny was passing in and out 
from the back kitchen, in which the 
water for their tea was being boiled, 
and Mrs. Brattle was in her usual place, 
with her spectacles on and a darning- 
needle in her hand. A minute was 
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allowed to pass by before the miller an- 
swered his eldest daughter. 

“There'll be two beds wanted,” he 
said; “I told Muster Fenwick as I'd go 
with the girl to Salsbry myself; and so 
I wull.” 

Carry started so that she broke the 
flower which she was touching. Mrs. 
Brattle immediately stopped her needle 
and withdrew her spectacles from her 
nose. Fanny, who was that instant 
bringing the tea-pot out of the back 
kitchen, put it down among the tea- 
cups, and stood still to consider what 
she had heard. 

“Dear! dear! dear!” said the mother. 

“Father,” said Fanny, coming up to 
him, and just touching him with her 
hand, “’twill be best for you to go— 
much best. I am heartily glad on it, 
and so will Carry be.” 

“TI knows nowt about that,’’ said the 
miller, “but I mean to go, and that’s all 
about it. I ain’t a-been to Salsbry these 
fifteen year and more, and I sha’n’t be 
there never again.” 

“There’s no saying that, father,” said 
Fanny. 

“And it ain’t for no pleasure as I’m 
a-going now. Nobody’ll s’pect that of 
me. I'd liever let the millstone come 
on my foot.” 

There was nothing more said about it 
that evening—nothing more, at least, in 
the miller’s hearing. Carry and her 
sister were discussing it nearly the whole 
night. It was very soon plain to Fanny 
that Carry had heard the tidings with 
dismay. To be alone with her father 
for two,~three or perhaps four days, 
seemed to her to be so terrible that she 
hardly knew how to face the misery 
and gloom of his company, in addition 
to the fears she had as to what they 
would say and do to her in the court. 
Since she had been home she had learn- 
ed almost to tremble at the sound of 
her father’s foot; and yet she had 
known that he would not harm her, 
would hardly notice her, would not do 
more than look at her. But now, for 
three long frightful days to come, she 
would be subject to his wrath during 
every moment of her life. 
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“Will he speak to me, Fanny, d’ye 
think ?”’ she asked. 

“Of course he'll speak to you, child.” 

“But he hasn't, you know—not since 
I’ve been at home; not once—not as 
he does to you and mother. I know he 
hates me, and wishes I was dead. And, 
Fanny, I wishes it myself every day of 
my life.” 

“He wishes nothing of the kind, 
Carry.” 

““Why don’t he say one kind word to 
me, then? Iknow I’ve been bad. But 
I ain’t a-done a single thing since I’ve 
been home as’d ha’ made him angry if 
he seed it, or said a word as he mightn’t 
ha’ heard.” 

“T don’t think you have, dear.” 

“Then why can’t he come round, if 
it was ever so little? I'd sooner he'd 
beat me—that I would.” 

“He'll never do that, Carry. I don’t 
know as he ever laid a hand upon one 
of us since we was little things.” 

“It'd be better than never speaking 
to a girl. Only for you and mother, 
Fan, I'd be off again.” 

“You would not. You know you would 
not. How dare you say that ?” 

“But why shouldn’t he say a word to 
one, so that one shouldn't go about like 
a dead body in the house ?” 

“Carry dear, listen to this. If you'll 
manage well—if you'll be good to him, 
and patient while you are with him—if 
you'll bear with him, and yet be gentle 
when he—” 

“T am gentle, always—now.” 

“You are, dear ; but when he speaks, 
as he’ll have to speak when you're all 
alone like, be very gentle. Maybe, 
Carry, when you've come back, he will 
be gentle with you.” 

They had ever so much more to dis- 
cuss. Would Sam be atthe trial? And 
if so, would he and his father speak to 
each other? They had both been told 
that Sam had been summoned, and 
that the police would enforce his attend- 
ance; but they were neither of them 
sure whether he would be there in cus- 
tody or as a free man. At last they 


went to sleep, but Carry’s slumbers were 
not very sound. As has been told be- 
® 
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fore, it was the miller’s custom to be up 
every morning at five. The two girls 
would afterward rise at six, and then, 
an hour after that, Mrs. Brattle would 
be instructed that her time had come. 
On the Tuesday morning, however, the 
miller was not the first of the family to 
leave his bed. Carry crept out of hers 
by the earliest dawn of daylight with- 
out waking her sister, and put on her 
clothes stealthily. Then she made her 
way silently to the front door, which 
she opened, and stood there outside 
waiting till her father should come. 
The morning, though it was in August, 
was chill, and the time seemed to be 
very long. She had managed to look 
at the old clock as she passed, and had 
seen that it wanted a quarter to five. 
She knew that her father was never 
later than five. What if on this special 
morning he should not come, just be- 
cause she had resolved, after many in- 
ward struggles, to make one great effort 
to obtain his pardon ? 

At last he was coming. She heard 
his step in the passage, and then she 
was aware that he had stopped when 
he found the fastenings of the door un- 
loosed. She perceived too that he de- 
layed to examine the lock, as it was 
natural that he should do; and she had 
forgotten that he would be arrested by 
the open door. Thinking of this in the 
moment of time that was allowed to 
her, she hurried forward and encoun- 
tered him. 

“Father,” she said, “‘it is I.’ 

He was angry that she should have 
dared to unbolt the door or to withdraw 
the bars. What was she, that she should 
be trusted to open or to close the house ? 
And there came upon him some idea of 
wanton and improper conduct. Why 
was she there at that hour? Must it be 
that he should put her again from the 
shelter of his roof? 

Carry was clever enough to perceive 
in a moment what was passing in the 
old man’s mind. ‘Father,’ she said, 
“it was to see you. And I thought— 
perhaps—I might say it out here.” He 
believed her at once. In whatever spirit 
he might accept her present effort, that 
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other idea had already vanished. She 
was there that they two might be. alone 
together in the fresh morning air, and 
he knew that it was so. ‘“Father,’’ she 
said, looking up into his face. Then 
she fell on the ground at his feet and 
embraced his knees, and lay there sob- 
bing. She had intended to ask him for 
forgiveness, but she was not able to say 
aword. Nor did he speak for a while, 
but he stooped and raised her up ten- 
derly ; and then, when she was again 
standing by him, he stepped on as 
though he were going to the mill with- 
out a word. But he had not rebuked 
her, and his touch had been very gen- 
tle. ‘‘Father,’”’ she said, following him, 
“if you could forgive me! I know I 
have been bad, but if you could forgive 
me!” 

He went to the very door of the mill 
before he turned; and she, when she 
saw that he did not come back to her, 
paused upon the bridge. She had used 
all her eloquence. She knew no other 
words with which to move him. She 
felt that she had failed, but she could 
do no more. But he stopped again 
without entering the mill. 

“Child,’’ he said at last, “come here, 
then.’’ She ran at once to meet him. 
“T will forgive thee. There. I will 
forgive thee, and trust thou may’st be a 
better girl than thou hast been.” 

She flew to him and threw her arms 
round his neck, and kissed his face and 
breast. ‘Oh, father,” she said, ‘I will 
be good. I will try to be good. Only 
you will speak to me.” 

“Get thee into the house now. I have 
forgiven thee.” So saying he passed on 
to his morning’s work. 

Carry, running into the house, at once 
roused her sister. ‘‘Fanny,” she ex- 
claimed, “he has forgiven me at last: 
he has said that he will forgive me.” 

But to the miller’s mind and to his 
sense of justice the forgiveness thus 
spoken did not suffice. When he re- 
turned to breakfast Mrs. Brattle had, 
of course, been told of the morning’s 
work, and had rejoiced greatly. It was 
to her as though the greatest burden of 
her life had now been taken from her 
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weary back. Her girl, to her loving 
motherly heart, now that he who had in 
all things been the lord of her life had 
vouchsafed his pardon to the poor sin- 
ner, would be as pure as when she had 
played about the mill in all her girlish 
innocence. The mother had known 
that her child was still under a cloud, 
but the cloud to her had consisted in 
the father’s wrath rather than in the 
feeling of any public shame. To her a 
sin repented was a sin no more, and 
her love for her child made her sure of 
the sincerity of that repentance. But 
there could be no joy over the sinner 
in this world till the head of the house 
should again have taken her to his 
heart. When the miller came in to his 
breakfast the three women were stand- 
ing together, not without some outward 
marks of contentment. Mrs. Brattle’s 
cap was clean, and even Fanny, who 
was ever tidy and never smart, had 
managed in some way to add something 
bright to her appearance. Where is 


the woman who, when she has been 
pleased, will not show her pleasure by 


some sign in her outward garniture? 
But still there was anxiety. “Will he 
call me Carry?” the girl had asked. 
He had not done so when he pro- 
nounced her pardon at the mill door. 
Though they were standing together, 
they had not decided on any line of 
action. The pardon had been spoken, 
and they were sure that it would not be 
revoked ; but how it would operate at 
first none of them had even guessed. 

The miller, when he had entered the 
room and come among them, stood with 
his two hands resting on the round table, 
and thus he addressed them: “It was a 
bad time with us when the girl, whom 
we had all loved a’most too well, for- 
got herself and us and brought us to 
shame — we who had never known 
shame afore —and became a thing so 
vile as I won’t name it. It was well- 
nigh the death o’ me, I know.” 

“Oh, father!’ exclaimed Fanny. 

“Hold your peace, Fanny, and let 
me say my say out. It was very bad 
then; and when she come back to us 
and was took in, so that she might have 
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her bit to eat under an honest roof, it 
was bad still, for she was a shame to 
us as had never been shamed afore. 
For myself I felt so, that though she 
was al’ays near me, my heart was away 
from her, and she was not one with me 
—not as her sister is one, and her moth- 
er, who never know’d a thought in her 
heart as wasn’t fit for a woman to have 
there.”’ By this time Carry was sobbing 
on her mother’s bosom, and it would 
be difficult to say whose affliction was 
the sharpest. ‘‘ But them as falls may 
right themselves, unless they be chance- 
killed as they falls, If my child be 
sorry for her sin—” 

“Oh, father, I am sorry.” 

“TI will bring myself to forgive her. 
That it won't stick here,” and the miller 
struck his heart violently with his open 
palm, “I won’t be such a liar as to say. 
For there ain’t no good in alie. But 
there shall be never a word about it 
more out o’ my mouth, and she may 
come to me again as my child.” 

There was a solemnity about the old 
man’s speech which struck them all 
with so much awe that none of them 
for a while knew how to move or to 
speak. Fanny was the first to stir, and 
she came to him and put her arm 
through his and leaned her head upon 
his shoulder. 

“Get me my breakfast, girl,” he said 
to her. But before he had moved, Car- 
ry had thrown herself weeping on his 
bosom. “That will do,’ he said. “ That 
will do. Sit down and eat thy victuals.” 
Then there was not another word said, 
and the breakfast passed off in silence. 

Though the women talked of what 
had occurred throughout the day, not a 
word more dropped from the miller’s 
mouth upon the subject. When he 
came in to dinner he took his food from 
Carry’s hand and thanked her—as he 
would have thanked his elder daughter 
—but he did not call her by her name. 
Much had to be done in preparing for 
the morrow’s journey and for the days 
through which they two might be de- 
tained at the assizes. The miller had 
borrowed a cart in which he was to 
drive himself and his daughter to the 
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Bullhampton road station, and when 
he went to bed he expressed his deter- 
mination of starting at nine, so as to 
catch a certain train into Salisbury. 
They had been told that it would be 
sufficient if they were in the city that 
day at one o'clock. 

On the next morning the miller was 
in his mill as usual in the morning. He 
said nothing about the work, but the 
women knew that it must in the main 
stand still. Everything could not be 
trusted to one man, and that man a 
hireling. But nothing was said of this. 
He went into his mill, and the women 
prepared his breakfast and the clean 
shirt and the tidy Sunday coat in which 
he was totravel. And Carry was ready 
dressed for the journey—so pretty, with 
her bright curls and sweet dimpled 
cheeks, but still with that look of fear 
and sorrow which the coming ordeal 
could not but produce. The miller re- 
turned, dressed himself as he was de- 
sired, and took his place at the table in 
the kitchen; when the front door was 
again opened, and Sam Brattle stood 
among them! 

“Father,”’ said he, “I’ve turned up 
just in time.” 

Of course the consternation among 
them was great, but no reference was 
made to the quarrel which had divided 
the father and son when last they had 
parted. Sam explained that he had 
come across the country from the north, 
traveling chiefly by railway, but that he 
had walked from the Swindon station 
to Marlborough on the preceding even- 
ing, and from thence to Bullhampton 
that morning. He had come by Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester, and thence 
to Swindon. 

“And now, mother, if you'll give me 
a mouthful of some’at to eat, you won't 
find that I’m above eating of it.” 

He had been summoned to Salisbury, 
he said, for that day, but nothing should 
induce him to go there till the Friday. 
He surmised that he knew a thing 
or two, and as the trial wouldn't come 
off before Friday at the earliest, he 
wouldn’t show his face in Salisbury be- 
fore that day. He strongly urged Carry 





to be equally sagacious, and used some 
energetic arguments to the same effect 
on his father when he found that his 
father was also to be at the assizes; but 
the miller did not like to be taught by 
his son, and declared that as the legal 
document said Wednesday, on the Wed- 
nesday his daughter should be there. 

“And what about the mill?” asked 
Sam. The miller only shook his head. 
“Then there’s only so much more call 
for me to stay them two days,” said 
Sam. “I'll be at it, hammer and tongs, 
father, till it’s time for me to start o’ 
Friday. You tell em as how I’m com- 
ing. I'll be there afore they want me. 
And when they’ve got me they won't 
get much out of me, I guess.” 

To all this the miller made no reply, 
not forbidding his son to work the mill 
nor thanking him for the offer. But 
Mrs. Brattle and Fanny, who could 
read every line in his face, knew that 
he was well pleased. 

And then there was the confusion of 
the start. Fanny, in her solicitude for 
her father, brought out a little cushion 
for his seat. “I don’t want no cushion 
to siton,” said he: “give it here to Car- 
ry.” It was the first time that he had 
called her by her name, and it was not 
lost on the poor girl. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
SIR GREGORY MARRABLE HAS A HEADACHE, 


Mary LowTrue_R, in her letter to her 
aunt, had in one line told the story of 
her rupture with Mr. Gilmore. This 
line had formed a postscript, and the 
writer had hesitated much before she 
added it. She had not intended to write 
to her aunt on this subject, but she had 
remembered at the last moment how 
much easier it would be to teil the re- 
mainder of her story on her arrival at 
Loring if so much had already been 
told beforehand. Therefore it was that 
she had added these words: “Every- 
thing has been broken off between me 
and Mr. Gilmore—for ever.” 

This was a terrible blow upon poor 
Miss Marrable, who, up to the moment 
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of her receiving that letter, thought that 
her niece was disposed of in the manner 
that had seemed most desirable to all 
her friends. Aunt Sarah loved her 
niece dearly, and by no means looked 
forward to improved happiness in her 
own old age when she should be left 
alone in the house at Uphill; but she 
entertained the view about young wo- 
men which is usual with old women 
who have young women under their 
charge, and she thought it much best 
that this special young woman should 
get herself married. The old women 
are right in their views on this matter; 
and the young women, who on this 
point are not often refractory, are right 
also. Miss Marrable, who entertained 
a very strong opinion on the subject 
above mentioned, was very unhappy 
when she was thus abruptly told by her 
own peculiar young woman that this 
second engagement had been broken 
off and sent to the winds. It had be- 
come a theory on the part of Mary’s 
friends that the Gilmore match was the 
proper thing for her. At last, after 


many difficulties, the Gilmore match 
had been arranged. The anxiety as to 
Mary’s future life was at an end, and 
the theory of the elders concerned with 


her welfare was to be carried out. Then 
there came a short note proclaiming her 
return home, and simply telling as a fact 
almost indifferent—in a single line—that 
all the trouble hitherto taken as to her 
own disposition had entirely been thrown 
away. “ Everything has been broken off 
between me and Mr. Gilmore.” It was 
a cruel and a heartrending postscript ! 
Poor Miss Marrable knew very well 
that she was armed with no parental 
authority. She could hold her theory 
and could advise, but she could do no 
more. She could noteven scold. And 
there had been some qualm of con- 
science on her part as to Walter Mar- 
rable, now that Walter Marrable had 
been taken in hand and made much 
of by the baronet, and now, also, that 
poor Gregory had been removed from 
the path. No doubt she, Aunt Sarah, 
had done all in her power to aid the 
difficulties which had separated the two 
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cousins; and while she thought that the 
Gilmore match had been the conse- 
quence of such aiding on her part, she 
was happy enough in reflecting upon 
what she had done. Old Sir Gregory 
would not have taken Walter by the 
hand unless Walter had been free to 
marry Edith Brownlow; and though 
she could not quite resolve that the 
death of the younger Gregory had been 
part of the family arrangement due to 
the happy policy of the elder Marrables 
generally, still she was quite sure that 
Walter’s present position at Dunripple 
had come entirely from the favor with 
which he had regarded the baronet’s 
wishes as to Edith. Mary was provided 
for with the squire, who was in imme- 
diate possession, and Walter with his 
bride would become as it were the eldest 
son of Dunripple. It was all as com- 
fortable as could be till there came this 
unfortunate postscript. 

The letter reached her on Friday, 
and on Saturday Mary arrived. Miss 
Marrable determined that she would 
not complain. As regarded her own 
comfort it was doubtless all for the best. 
But old women are never selfish in re- 
gard to the marriage of young women. 
That the young women belonging to 
them should be settled, and thus got rid 
of, is no doubt the great desire; but, 
whether the old woman be herself mar- 
ried or a spinster, the desire is founded 
on an adamantine confidence that mar- 
riage is the most proper and the hap- 
piest thing for the young woman. The 
belief is so thorough that the woman 
would cease to be a woman—would 
already have become a brute—who 
would desire to keep any girl belonging 
to her out of matrimony for the sake of 
companionship to herself. But no wo- 
man does so desire in regard to those 
who are dear and near to her. A de- 
pendant distant in blood, or a paid as- 
sistant, may find here and there a want 
of the true feminine sympathy, but in 
regard to a daughter, or one held as a 
daughter, it is never wanting. “As the 
pelican loveth her young do I love thee ; 
and therefore will I give thee away in 
marriage to some one strong enough to 
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hold thee, even though my heartstrings 
be torn asunder by the parting.” Such 
is always the heart’s declaration of the 
mother respecting her daughter. The 
matchmaking of mothers is the natural 
result of mother’s love, for the ambition 
of one woman for another is never other 
than this—that the one loved by her 
shall be given to a man to be loved 
more worthily. Poor Aunt Sarah, con- 
sidering of these things during those 
two lonely days, came to the conclu- 
sion that if ever Mary were to be so 
loved again that she might be given 
away, a long time might first elapse; 
and then she was aware that such gifts 
given late lose much of their value, and 
have to be given cheaply. 

Mary herself, as she was driven slow- 
ly up the hill to her aunt’s door, did not 
share her aunt’s melancholy. To be 
returned as a bad shilling, which has 
been presented over the counter and 
found to be bad, must be very disagree- 
able toa young woman's feelings. That 
was not the case with Mary Lowther. 
She had, no doubt, a great sorrow at 
heart. She had created a shipwreck 
which she did regret most bitterly. But 
the sorrow and the regret were not 
humiliating, as they would have been 
had they been caused by failure on her 
own part. And then she had behind 
her the strong comfort of her own rock, 
of which nothing should now rob her— 
which should be a rock for rest and 
safety, and not a rock for shipwreck— 
and as to the disposition of which Aunt 
Sarah’s present ideas were so very 
erroneous. 

It was impossible that the first even- 
ing should pass without a word or two 
about poor Gilmore. Mary knew well 
enough that she had told her aunt noth- 
ing of her renewed engagement with 
her cousin, but she could not bring her- 
self at once to utter a song of triumph, 
as she would have done had she blurted 
out all her story. Not a word was said 
about either lover till they were seated 
together in the evening. ‘What you 
tell me about Mr. Gilmore has made 
me so unhappy,” said Miss Marrable, 
sadly. 
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“It could not be helped, Aunt Sarah. 
I tried my best, but it could not be 
helped. Of coursé I have been very, 
very unhappy myself.” 

“IT don’t pretend to understand it.” 

“And yet it is so easily understood,” 
said Mary, pleading hard for herself. 
“I did not love him, and—” 

“But you had accepted him, Mary.” 

“T know I had. It is so natural that 
you should think that I have behaved 
badly.” 

“I have not said so, my dear.” 

“TI know that, Aunt Sarah; but if you 
think so—and of course you do—write 
and ask Janet Fenwick. She will tell 
you everything. You know how de- 
voted she is to Mr. Gilmore. She would 
have done anything for him. But even 
she will tell you that at last I could not 
help it. When I was so very wretched 
I thought that I would do my best to 
comply with other people’s wishes. I 
got a feeling that nothing signified for 
myself. If they had told me to go into 
a convent or to be a nurse in a hospital, 
I would have gone. I had nothing to 
care for, and if I could do what I was 
told perhaps it might be best.”’ 

“But why did you not go on with it, 
my dear?” 

“It was impossible after Walter had 
written to me.” 

“ But Walter is to marry Edith Brown- 
low.” 

“No, dear aunt—no. Walter is to 
marry me. Don’t look like that, Aunt 
Sarah. It is true—it is, indeed.”’. She 
had now dragged her chair close to her 
aunt’s seat upon the sofa, so that she 
could put her hands upon her aunt’s 
knees. ‘All that about Miss Brownlow 
has been a fable.” 

“Parson John told me that it was 
fixed.” 

“It is not fixed: the other thing is 
fixed. Parson John tells many fables. 
He is to come here.” 

“Who is to come here ?” 

“Walter—of course. He is to be here 
—I don’t know how soon; but I shall 
hear from him. Dear aunt, you must be 
good to him—indeed you must. He is 
your cousin just as much as mine.” 
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“I’m not in love with him, Mary.” 

“But I am, Aunt Sarah. Oh dear! 
how much I am in love with him! It 
never changed in the least, though I 
struggled and struggled not to think of 
him. I broke his picture and burned 
it, and I would not have a scrap of his 
handwriting — I would not have near 
me anything that he had even spoken 
of. But it was no good. I could not 
get away from him for an hour. Now 
I shall never want to get away from him 
again. As for Mr. Gilmore, it would 
have come to the same thing at last, 
had I never heard another word from 
Walter Marrable. I could not have 
done it.” 

“T suppose we must submit to it,” 
said Aunt Sarah after a pause. This 
certainly was not the most exhilarating 
view which might have been taken of 
the matter as far as Mary was con- 
cerned; but as it did not suggest any 
open opposition to her scheme, and as 
there was no refusal to see Walter when 
he should again appear at Uphill as her 
lover, she made no complaint. Miss 
Marrable went on to inquire how Sir 
Gregory would like these plans, which 
were so diametrically opposed to his 
own. As to that, Mary could say noth- 
ing. No doubt Walter would make a 
clean breast of it to Sir Gregory before 
he left Dunripple, and would be able 
to tell them what had passed when he 
came to Loring. Mary, however, did 
not forget to argue that the ground on 
which Walter Marrable stood was his 
own ground. After the death of two 
men, the youngest of whom was over 
seventy, the property would be his 
property, and could not be taken from 
him. If Sir Gregory chose to quarrel 
with him—as to the probability of which 
Mary and her aunt professed very dif- 
ferent opinions—they must wait. Wait- 
ing now would be very different from 
what it had been when their prospects 
in life had not seemed to depend in any 
degree upon the succession to the fam- 
ily property. “And I know myself bet- 
ter now than I did then,” said Mary. 
“Though it were to be for all my life, 


I would wait.” 
Vou. V.—24 





On the Monday she got a letter from 
her cousin. It was very short, and 
there was not a word in it about Sir 
Gregory or Edith Brownlow. It only 
said that he was the happiest man in 
the world, and that he would be at Lor- 
ing on the following Saturday. He 
must return at once to Birmingham, 
but would certainly be at Loring on 
Saturday. He had written to his uncle 
to ask for hospitality. He did not sup- 
pose that Parson John would refuse; 
but should this be the case he would 
put up at the Dragon. Mary might be 
quite sure that she would see him or 
Saturday. 

And on the Saturday he came. The 
parson had consented to receive him, 
but, not thinking highly of the wisdom 
of the proposed visit, had worded his 
letter rather coldly. But of that Walter 
in his present circumstances thought but 
little. He was hardly within the house 
before he had told his story. “You 
haven’t heard, I suppose,” he said, 
“that Mary and I have made it up?” 

“How made it up?” 

“Well, I mean that you shall make 
us man and wife some day.” 

“But I thought you were to marry 
Edith Brownlow ?” 

“Who told you that, sir? I am sure 
Edith did not, nor yet her mother. But 
I believe these things are often settled 
without consulting the principals.” 

“And what does my brother say ?” 

“Sir Gregory, you mean ?” 

“Of course I mean Sir Gregory. I 
don’t suppose you'd ask your father.” 

“T never had the slightest intention, 
sir, of asking either one or the other. 
I don’t suppose that I am to ask his 
leave to be married, like a young girl; 
and it isn’t likely that any objection on 
family grounds could be made to such 
a woman as Mary Lowther.” 

“You needn't ask leave of any one, 
most noble Hector. That is a matter 
of course. You can marry the cook-maid 
to-morrow if you please. But I thought 
you meant to live at Dunripple ?”” 

“So I shall—part of the year—if Sir 
Gregory likes it.” 

“And that you were to have an allow- 
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ance and all that sort of thing? Now, 
if you do marry the cook-maid—” 

“IT am not going to marry the cook- 
maid, as you know very well.” 

“Or if you marry any one else in op- 
position to my brother’s wishes, I don’t 
suppose it likely that he'll bestow that 
which he intended to give as a reward 
to you for following his wishes.” 

“He can do as he pleases. The mo- 
ment that it was settled I told him.” 

“And what did he say ?” 

“He complained of headache. Sir 
Gregory very often does complain of 
headache. When I took leave of him 
he said I should hear from him.” 

“Then it’s all up with Dunripple for 
you, as long as he lives. I’ve no doubt 
that since poor Gregory's death your 
father’s interest in the property has 
been disposed of among the Jews to the 
last farthing.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“And you are just where you were, 
my boy.” 

“That depends entirely upon Sir Gre- 
gory. You may be sure of this, sir— 
that I shall ask him for nothing. If 
the worst comes to the worst, I can go 
to the Jews as well as my father. I 
won't, unless I am driven.” 

He was with Mary, of course, that 
evening, walking again along the banks 
of the Lurwell, as they had first done 
now nearly twelve months since. Then 
the autumn had begun, and now the 
last of the summer months was near its 
close. How very much had happened 
to her, or had seemed to happen, dur- 
ing the interval! At that time she had 
thrice declined Harry Gilmore’s suit, 
but she had done so without any weight 
on her own conscience. Her friends 
had wished her to marry the man, and 
therefore she had been troubled; but 
the trouble had lain light upon her, and 
as she looked back at it all she felt that 
at that time there had been something 
of triumph at her heart. A girl when 
she is courted knows at any rate that 
she is thought worthy of courtship, and 
in this instance she had been at least 
courted worthily. Since then a whole 
world of trouble had come upon her 
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from that source. She had been driven 
hither and thither, first by love and then 
by a false idea of duty, till she had 
come almost to shipwreck. And-in her 
tossing she had gone against another 
barque, which, for aught she knew, 
might even yet go down from the effects 
of the collision. She could not be all 
happy, even though she were again 
leaning on Walter Marrable’s arm, or 
again sitting with it round her waist, 
beneath the shade of the trees on the 
banks of the Lurwell. 

“Then we must wait, and this time 
we must be patient,” she said, when he 
told her of poor Sir Gregory’s headache. 

“T cannot ask him for anything,” 
said Walter. 

“Of course not. Do not ask anybody 
for anything, but just wait. I have quite 
made up my mind that forty-five for the 
gentleman and thirty-five for the lady 
is quite time enough for marrying.” 

“The grapes are sour,” said Walter. 

“They are not sour at all, sir,’ said 
Mary. 

“I was speaking of my own grapes, as 
I look at them when I use that argument 
for my own comfort. The worst of it 
is, that when we know that the grapes 
are not sour—that they are the sweetest 
grapes in the world—the argument is 
of no use. I won't tell any lies about 
it—to myself or anybody else. I want 
my grapes at once. 

“And so do I,” said Mary, eagerly— 
“of course I do. I am not going to 
make any pretence with you. Of course 
I want them at once. But I have learn- 
ed to know that they are precious enough 
to be worth the waiting for. I made a 
fool of myself once, but I shall not do it 
again, let Sir Gregory make himself ever 
so disagreeable.” 

This was all very pleasant for Captain 
Marrable. Ah yes! what other moment 
in a man’s life is at all equal to that in 
which he is being flattered to the top 
of his bent by the love of the woman he 
loves? To be flattered by the love of 
a woman whom he does not love is 
almost equally unpleasant, if the man 
be anything of aman. But at the pres- 
ent moment our captain was supremely 
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happy. His Thais was telling him that 
he was indeed her king, and should he 
not take the goods with which the gods 
provided him? To have been robbed 
of his all by a father, and to have an 
uncle who would have a headache in- 
stead of making settlements—these in- 
deed were drawbacks, but the pleasure 
was so sweet that even such drawbacks 
as these could hardly sully his bliss. 
“If you knew what your letter was to 
me!” she said as she leaned against his 
shoulder. His father and his uncle and 
all the Marrables on the earth might do 
their worst, they could not rob the ae 
ent hour of its joy. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE SQUIRE IS VERY OBSTINATE. 

Mr. GILMORE left his own home on 
a Thursday afternoon, and on the Mon- 
day, when the vicar again visited the 
Privets, nothing had been heard of him. 
Money had been left with the bailiff for 
the Saturday wages of the men working 
about the place, but no provision for 
anything had been made beyond that. 
The Sunday had been wet from morn- 
ing to night, and nothing could possibly 
be more disconsolate than the aspect 
of things round the house, or more dis- 
reputable if they were to be left in their 
present condition. The barrows and 
the planks and the pickaxes had been 
taken away; which things, though they 
are not in themselves beautiful, are safe- 
guards against the ill effects of ugliness, 
as they inform the eyes why it is that 
such disorder lies around. There was 
the disorder at the Privets now without 
any such instruction to the eye. Pits 
were full of muddy water, and half- 
formed paths had become the beds of 
stagnant pools. The vicar then went 
into the house, and though there were 
still a workman and a boy who were 
listlessly pulling about some rolls of 
paper, there were ample signs that mis- 
fortune had come and that neglect was 
the consequence. “And all this,” said 
Fenwick to himself, “because the man 
cannot get the idea of a certain woman 





out of his head!” Then he thought of 
himself and his own character, and 
asked himself whether, in any position 
of life, he could have been thus over- 
ruled to misery by circumstances alto- 
gether outside himself. Misfortunes 
might come which would be very 
heavy: his wife or children might die, 
or he might become a pauper, or sub- 
ject to some crushing disease. But Gil- 
more’s trouble had not fallen upon him 
from the hands of Providence. He had 
set his heart upon the gaining of a thing, 
and was now absolutely broken-hearted 
because he could not have it. And the 
thing wasawoman. Fenwick admitted 
to himself that the thing itself was the 
most worthy for which a man can strug- 
gle, but would not admit that even in 
his search for that a man should allow 
his heart to give way or his strength to 
be broken down. 

He went up to the house again on the 
Wednesday, and again on the Thurs- 
day, but nothing had been heard from 
the squire. The bailiff was very un- 
happy. Eventhough there might come 
a cheque on the Saturday morning, 
which both Fenwick and the bailiff 
thought to be probable, still there would 
be grave difficulties. 

“Here’ll be the first of September on 
us afore we know where we are,”’ said 
the bailiff; “‘and is we to go on with 
the horses ?” 

For the squire was of all men the 
most regular, and began to get his 
horses into condition on the first of - 
September as regularly as he began to 
shoot partridges. The vicar went home, 
and then made up his mind that he would 
go up to London after his friend. He 
must provide for his next Sunday's 
duty, but he could do that out of a 
neighboring parish, and he would start 
on the morrow. He arranged the mat- 
ter with his wife and with his friend’s 
curate, and on the Friday he started. 

He drove himself into Salisbury, in- 
stead of to the Bullhampton road sta- 
tion, in order that he might travel by 
the express train. That, at least, was 
the reason which he gave to himself 
and to his wife. But there was present 
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to his. mind the idea that he might look 
into the court and see how the trial was 
going on. Poor Carry Brattle would 
have a bad time of it beneath a lawyer’s 
claws. Such aone as Carry—of the 
evil of whose past life there was no 
doubt, and who would appear as a wit- 
ness against a man whom she had once 
been engaged to marry—would certain- 
ly meet with no mercy from a cross-ex- 
amining barrister. The broad land- 
marks between the respectable and the 
disreputable may guide the tone of a 
lawyer somewhat when he has a wit- 
ness in his power; but the finer lines 
which separate that which is at the mo- 
ment good and true from that which 
is false and bad cannot be discerned 
amidst the turmoil of a trial, unless the 
eyes and the ears and the inner touch 
of him who has the handling of the vic- 
tim be of a quality more than ordinarily 
high. 

The vicar drove himself over to Salis- 
bury, and had an hour there for stroll- 
ing into the court. He had heard on 
the previous day that the case would be 
brought on the first thing on the Friday, 
and it was half-past eleven when he 
made his way in through the crowd. 
The train by which he was to be taken 
on to London did not start till half-past 
twelve. At that moment the court was 
occupied in deciding whether a certain 
tradesman living at Devizes should or 
should not be on the jury. The man 
himself objected that, being a butcher, 
he was, by reason of the second nature 
acquired in his business, too cruel and 
bloody-minded to be entrusted with an 
affair of life and death. To a proposition 
in itself so reasonable no direct answer 
was made; but it was argued with great 
power on behalf of the Crown, which 
seemed to think at the time that the 
whole case depended on getting this 
one particular man into the jury-box, 
that the recalcitrant juryman was not 
in truth a butcher—that he was only a 
dealer in meat, and that though the 
stain of blood descended, the cruelty 
did not. Fenwick remained there till 
he heard the case given against the 
pseudo-butcher, and then retired from 
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the court. He had, however, just seen 
Carry Brattle and her father seated side 
by side on a bench in a little outside 
room appropriated to the witnesses, and 
there had been a constable there seem- 
ing to stand on guard over them. The 
miller was sitting, leaning on his stick, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and Carry was pale, wretched and 
draggled. Sam had not yet made his 
appearance. 

“I’m afeard, sir, he’ll be in trouble,” 
said Carry to the vicar. 

“Let ‘un alone,” said the miller: 
“when they wants ’im he’ll be here. He 
know’d more about it nor I did.” 

That afternoon Fenwick went to the 
club of which he and Gilmore were both 
members, and found that his friend was 
in London. He had been so, at least, 
that morning at nine o’clock. Accord- 
ing to the porter at the club door, Mr. 
Gilmore called there every morning for 
his letters as soon as the club was 
open. He did not eat his breakfast in 
the house, nor, as far as the porter’s 
memory went, did he even enter the 
club. Fenwick had lodged himself at 
a hotel in the immediate neighborhood 
of Pall Mall, and he made up his mind 
that his only chance of catching his 
friend was to be at the steps of the club 
door when it was opened at nine o’clock. 
So he ate his dinner—very much in 
solitude, for on the 28th of August it is 
not often that the coffee-rooms of clubs 
are full—and in the evening took him- 
self to one of the theatres which were 
still open. His club had been deserted, 
and it had seemed to him that the 
streets also were empty. One old gen- 
tleman, who, together with himself, had 
employed the forces of the establish- 
ment that evening, had told him that 
there wasn’t a single soul left in Lon- 
don. He had gone to his tailor’s, and 
had found that both the tailor and the 
foreman were out of town. His publisher 
—for our vicar did a little in the way of 
light literature on social subjects, and 
had brought out a pretty volume in 
green and gold on the half-profit sys- 
tem, intending to give his share to a 
certain county hospital—his publisher 
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had been in the North since the 12th, 
and would not be back for three weeks. 
He found, however, a confidential young 
man who was able to tell him that the 
hospital need not increase the number 
of its wards on this occasion. He had 
dropped down to De«n’s Yard to see a 
clerical friend, but the house was shut 
up, and he could not even get an an- 
swer. Hesauntered into the Abbey, 
and found them mending the organ. 
He got into a cab, and was driven hither 
and thither because all the streets were 
pulled up. He called at the War Office 
to see a young clerk, and found one old 
messenger fast asleep in his arm-chair. 
“Gone for his holiday, sir,” said the 
man in the arm-chair, speaking amidst 
his dreams, without waiting to hear the 
particular name of the young clerk who 
was wanted. And yet when he got to 
the theatre it was so full that he could 
hardly find a seat on which to sit. In 
all the world around us there is nothing 
more singular than the emptiness and 
the fullness of London. 

He was up early the next morning, 
and breakfasted before he went out, 
thinking that even should he succeed 
in catching the squire he would not be 
able to persuade the unhappy man to 
come and breakfast with him. At a 
little before nine he was in Pall Mall, 
walking up and down before the club, 
and as the clocks struck the hour he 
began to be impatient. The porter had 
said that Gilmore always came exactly 
at nine, and within two minutes after 
that hour the vicar began to feel that 
his friend was breaking an engagement 
and behaving badly to him. By ten 
minutes past, the idea had got into his 
head that all the people in Pall Mall 
were watching him, and at the quarter 
he was angry and unhappy. He had 
just counted the seconds up to twenty 
minutes, and had begun to consider 
that it would be absurd for him to walk 
there all the day, when he saw the squire 
coming slowly along the street. He had 
been afraid to make himself comfortable 
within the club and there to wait for his 
friend’s coming, lest Gilmore should 
have escaped him, not choosing to be 
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thus Caught by any one; and even now 
he had his fear lest his quarry should 
slip through his fingers. 
the squire had gone up to the porter 
and returned to the street, and then he 
crossed over and seized him by the arm. 
“Harry,” he said, “you didn’t expect to 
see me in London, did you?” 

“Certainly not,” said the other, im- 
plying very plainly by his looks that 
the meeting had given him no special 
pleasure. : 

“I came up yesterday afternoon, and 
I was at Cutcote’s the tailor’s, and 
at Messrs. Bringémout & Neversell’s. 
Bringémout has retired, but it’s Never- 
sell that does the business. And then 
I went down to see old Drybird, and I 
called on young Dozey at his office. 
But everybody is out of town. I never 
saw anything like it. I vote that we 
take to having holidays in the country, 
and all come to London and live in the 
empty houses.” 

“I suppose you came up to look after 
me?” said Gilmore, with a brow as 
black as a thunder-cloud. 

Fenwick perceived that he need not 
carry on any farther his lame pretences : 
“Well, I did. Come, old fellow, this 
won't do, you know. Everything is not 
to be thrown overboard because a girl 
doesn’t know her own mind. Aren't 
your anchors better than that ?” 

“T haven’t an anchor left,” said Gil- 
more. 

“How can you be so weak and so 
wicked as to say so? Come, Harry, 
take a turn with me in the park. You 
may be quite sure I sha’n’t let you go, 
now I've got you.” 

“You'll have to let me go,” said the 
other. 

“Not till I've told you my mind. 
Everybody is out of town, so I suppose 
even a parson may light a cigar down 
here. Harry, you must come back with 
me.” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will 
yield up all your strength, all your duty, 
all your life, and throw over every pur- 
pose of your existence, because you have 
been ill-used by a wench? Is that your 
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idea of manhood—of that manhood you 
have so often preached ?”’ 

“After what I have suffered there I 
cannot bear the place.” 

“You must force yourself to bear it. 
Do you mean to say that because you 
are unhappy you will not pay your 
debts ?” 

“I owe no man a shilling—or, if I do, 
I will pay it to-morrow.” 

“There are debts you can only settle 
by daily payments. To every man liv- 
ing on your land you owe such a debt. 
To every friend connected with you by 
name, or blood, or love, you owe such 
a debt. Do you suppose that you can 
cast yourself adrift and make yourself a 
by-word, and hurt no one but yourself? 
Why is it that we hate a suicide ?” 

“Because he sins.” 

“Because he is a coward, and runs 
away from the burden which he ought 
to bear gallantly. He throws his load 
down on the roadside, and does not 
care who may bear it, or who may suf- 
fer because he is too poor a creature to 
struggle on! Have you no feeling that, 
though it may be hard with you here’ — 
and the vicar, as he spoke, struck his 
breast—‘ you should so carry your outer 
self that the eyes of those around you 
should see nothing of the sorrow with- 
in? That is my idea of manliness, and 
I have ever taken you to be a man.” 

“We work for the esteem of others 
while we desire it. I desire nothing 
now. She has so knocked me about 
that I should be a liar if I were to say 
that there is enough manhood left in me 
to bear it. I sha'n’t kill myself.” 

“No, Harry, you won’t do that.” 

“*But I shall give up the place and go 
abroad.” 

“Whom will you serve by that ?” 

“It is all very well to preach, Frank. 
Bad as I am, I could preach to you if 
there were a matter to preach about. I 
don’t know that there is anything much 
easier than preaching. But as for prac- 
ticing, you can’t do it if you have not 
got the strength. A man can’t walk if 
you take away his legs. If you break 
a bird’s wing he can’t fly, let the bird 
be ever so full of pluck. All that there 
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was in me she has taken out of me. I 
could fight him, and would willingly if 
I thought there was a chance of his 
meeting me.” 

“He would not be such a fool.” 

“But I could not stand up and look 
at her.” 

“She has left Bullhampton, you know.” 

“It does not matter, Frank. There is 
the place that I was getting ready for 
her. And if I were there, you and your 
wife would always be thinking about it. 
And every fellow about the estate knows 
the whole story. It seems to me to be 
almost inconceivable that a woman 
should have done such a thing.” 

“She has not meant to act badly, 
Harry.” 

“To tell the truth, when I look back 
at it all, I blame myself more than her. 
A man should never be ass enough to 
ask any woman a second time. But I 
had got it into my head that it was a 
disgraceful thing to ask and not to have. 
It is that which kills me now. I do not 
think that I will ever again attempt 
anything, because failure is so hard to 
me to bear. At any rate, I won’t go 
back to the Privets.” This he added 
after a pause, during which the vicar 
had been thinking what new arguments 
he could bring up to urge his friend’s 
return. 

Fenwick learned that Gilmore had 
sent a cheque to his bailiff by the post 
of the preceding night. He acknow- 
ledged that in sending the cheque he had 
said no more than to bid the man pay 
what wages were due. He had not as 
yet made up his mind as to any further 
steps. As they walked round the en- 
closure of St. James’ Park together, and 
as the warmth of their old friendship pro- 
duced freedom of intercourse, Gilmore 
acknowledged a dozen wild schemes 
that had passed through his brain. 
That to which he was most wedded was 
a plan for meeting Walter Marrable 
and cudgeling him pretty well to death. 
Fenwick pointed out three or four ob- 
jections to this. In the first place, 
Marrable had committed no offence 
whatever against Gilmore. And then, 
in all probability, Marrable might he as 
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good at cudgeling as the squire himself. 
And thirdly, when the cudgeling was 
over, the man who began the row would 
certainly be put into prison, and in 
atonement for that would receive no 
public sympathy. “You can’t throw 
yourself on the public pity, as a woman 
might,” said the vicar. 

““D—— the public pity!’ said the 
squire, who was not often driven to 
make his language forcible after that 
fashion. 

Another scheme was, that he would 
publish the whole transaction. And 
here again his friend was obliged to re- 
mind him that a man in his position 
should be reticent rather than out- 
spoken. “You have already declared,” 
said the vicar, “that you can’t endure 
failure, and yet you want to make your 
failure known to all the world.” His 
third proposition was more absurd still. 
He would write such a letter to Mary 
Lowther as would cover her head with 
red-hot coals. He would tell her that 
she had made the world utterly unbear- 
able to him, and that she might have 
the Privets for herself and go and live 
there. “I do not doubt but that such a 
letter would annoy her,”’ said the vicar. 

“Why should I care how much she 
is annoyed ?” 

“Just so; but every one who saw the 
letter would know that it was pretence 
and bombast. Of course you will do 
nothing of the kind.” 

They were together pretty nearly the 
whole day. Gilmore, no doubt, would 
have avoided the vicar in the morning 
had it been possible, but now that he 
had been caught, and had been made 
to undergo his friend’s lectures, he was 
rather grateful than otherwise for some- 
thing in the shape of society. It was 
Fenwick’s desire to induce him to re- 
turn to Bullhampton. If this could not 
be done, it would no doubt be well that 
some authority should be obtained from 
him as to the management of the place. 
But this subject had not been mooted 
as yet, because Fenwick felt that if he 
once acknowledged that the runaway 
might continue to be a runaway, his 
chance of bringing the man back to his 
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own home would be much lessened. 
As yet, however, he had made no im- 
pression in that direction. At last they 
parted on an understanding that they 
were to breakfast together the next 
morning at Fenwick's hotel, and then 
go to the eleven-o’clock Sunday service 
at a certain noted metropolitan church. 
At breakfast, and during the walk to 
church, Fenwick said nota word to his’ 
friend about Bullhampton. He talked 
of church services, of ritual, of the quiet- 
ness of a Sunday in London and of the 
Sunday occupations of three millions of 
people, not a fourth of whom attend 
divine service. He chose any subject 
other than that of which Gilmore was 
thinking. But as soon as they were out 
of church he made another attack upon 
him. “After that, Harry, don’t you 
feel like trying to do your duty ?” 

“T feel that I can’t fly, because my 
wing is broken,” said the squire. 

They spent the whole of the afternoon 
and evening together, but no good was 
done. Gilmore, as far as he had a plan, 
intended to go abroad, travel to the 
East, or to the West, or to the South, if 
so it came about. The Privets might 
be let if any would choose to take the 
place. As far as he was concerned, his 
income from his tenants would be more 
than he wanted. “As for doing them 
any good, I never did them any good,” 
he said, as he parted from the vicar for 
the night. “If they can’t live on the 
land without my being at home, I am 
sure they won’t if I stay there.” 





CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE TRIAL. 

THE miller, as he was starting from 
his house door, had called his daughter 
by her own name for the first time since 
her return home, and Carry had been 
comforted. But no further comfort 
came to her during her journey to Salis- 
bury from her father’s speech. He 
hardly spoke the whole morning, and 
when he did say a word as to any mat- 
ter on the work they had in hand, his 
voice was low and melancholy. Carry 
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knew well, as did every one at Bull- 
hampton, that her father was a man not 
much given to conversation, and she 
had not expected him to talk to her; 
but the silence, together with the load 
at her heart as to the ordeal of her ex- 
amination, was very heavy on her. If 
she could have asked questions and re- 
ceived encouragement, she could have 
borne her position comparatively with 
ease. 

The instructions with which the miller 
was furnished required that Carry Brat- 
tle should present herself at a certain 
office in Salisbury at a certain hour on 
that Wednesday. Exactly at that hour 
she and her father were at the place 
indicated, already having visited their 
lodgings at Mrs. Stiggs’. They were 
then told that they would not be again 
wanted on that day, but that they must 
infallibly be in the court the next morn- 
ing at half-past nine. The attorney's 


clerk whom they saw, when he learned 
that Sam Brattle was not yet in Salis- 
bury, expressed an opinion as to that 
young man’s iniquity which led Carry 


to think that he was certainly in more 
danger than either of the prisoners. As 
they left the office she suggested to her 
father that a message should be imme- 
diately sent to Bullhampton after Sam. 
“Let ’un be,” said the miller; and it 
was all that he did say. On that even- 
ing they retired to the interior of one 
of the bed-rooms at Trotter’s Buildings 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, and did 
not leave the house again. Anything 
more dreary than those hours could not 
be imagined. The miller, who was ac- 
customed to work hard all day and then 
to rest, did not know what to do with 
his limbs. Carry, seeing his misery, 
and thinking rather of that than her 
own, suggested to him that they should 
go out and walk round the town. “ Bide 
as thee be,’’ said the miller: “it ain’t no 
time now for showing theeself.” Carry 
took the rebuke without a word, but 
turned her head to hide her tears. 

And the next day was worse, because 
it was longer. Exactly at half-past nine 
they were down at the court, and there 
they hung about till half-past ten. Then 
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they were told that their affair would 
not be brought on till the Friday, but 
that at half-past nine on that day it 
would undoubtedly be commenced, and 
that if Sam was not there then, it would 
go very hard with Sam. The miller, 
who was beginning to lose his respect 
for the young man from whom he re- 
ceived these communications, muttered 
something about Sam being all right. 
“You'll find he won't be all right if he 
isn’t here at half-past nine to-morrow,” 
said the young man. “There is them 
as their bark is worse than their bite,” 
said the miller. Then they went back 
to Trotter’s Buildings, and did not stir 
outside of Mrs. Stiggs’ house throughout 
the whole day. 

On the Friday, which was in truth to 
be the day of the trial, they were again 
in court at half-past nine; and there, as 
we have seen, they were found two 
hours later, by Mr. Fenwick, waiting 
patiently while the great preliminary 
affair of the dealer in meat was being 
settled. At that hour Sam had not 
made his appearance, but between 
twelve and one he sauntered into the 
comfortless room in which Carry was 
still sitting with her father. The sight 
of him was a joy to poor Carry, as he 
would speak to her and tell her some- 
thing of what was going on. “I’m 
about in time for the play, father,’”’ he 
said, coming up to them. The miller 
picked up his hat and scratched his 
head, and muttered something. But 
there had been a sparkle in his eye 
when he saw Sam. In truth, the sight 
in all the world most agreeable to the 
old man’s eyes was the figure of his 
youngest son. To the miller no Apollo 
could have been more perfect in beauty 
and no Hercules more useful in strength. 
Carry’s sweet woman’s brightness had 
once been as dear to him, but all that 
had now passed away. 

“Ts it a-going all through ?” asked the 
miller, referring to the mill. 

“Running as pretty as a coach-and- 
four when I left at seven this morning,” 
said Sam. 

“And how did thee come ?”” 

“By the marrow-bone stage, as don’t 
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pay no tolls —how else?” The miller 
did not express a single word of appro- 
bation, but he looked up and down at 
his son’s legs and limbs, delighted to 
think that the young man was at work 
in the mill this morning, had since that 
walked seventeen miles, and now stood 
before them showing no sign of fatigue. 

“What are they a-doing on now, 
Sam ?” asked Carry, in a whisper. Sam 
had already been into the court, and was 
able to inform them that the “big swell 
of all was making a speech, in which 
he was telling everybody every ’varsal 
thing about it. And what do you think, 
father ?” 

“I don’t think nothing,” said the 
miller. 

“They’ve been and found Trumbull’s 
money-box buried in old Mother Bur- 
rows’ garden at Pycroft.” Carry utter- 
ed the slightest possible scream as she 
heard this, thinking of the place which 
she had known so well. “Dash my 


buttons if they ain’t!”’ continued Sam. 
“It’s about up with ’em now.” 
“They'll be hung—of course,” said 


the miller. 

“What asses men is!” 
“To go to bury the box there! 
didn’t they smash it into atoms ?”” 

“Them as goes crooked in big things 
is like to go crooked in little,” said the 
miller. 

At about two, Sam and Carry were 
told to go into court, and way was made 
for the old man to accompany them. 
At that moment the cross-examination 
was being continued of the man who, 
early on the Sunday morning, had seen 
the Grinder with his companion in the 
cart on the road leading toward Pycroft 
Common. A big, burly barrister, with 
a broad forehead and gray eyes, was 
questioning this witness as to the iden- 
tity of the men in the cart; and at every 
answer that he received he turned round 
to the jury as though he would say, 
“There, then, what do you think of the 
case now, when such a man as that is 
brought before you to give evidence ?” 
“You will swear, then, that these two 
men who are here in the dock were the 
two men you saw that morning in that 


said Sam. 
Why 
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The witness said that he would 
so swear. “You knew them both be- 
fore, of course ?”” The witness declared 
that he had never seen either of them 
before in his life. “And you expect the 
jury to believe, now that the lives of 
these men depend on their believing it, 
that after the lapse of a year you can 
identify these two men, whom you had 
never seen before, and who were at that 
time being carried along the road at the 
rate of eight or ten miles an hour?” 
The witness, who had already encoun- 
tered a good many of these questions, 
and who was inclined to be rough rather 
than timid, said that he didn’t care two- 
pence what the jury believed. It was 
simply his business to tell what he knew. 
Then the judge looked at that wicked 
witness—who had talked in this wretch- 
ed, jeering way about twopence—looked 
at him over his spectacles, and, shaking 
his head as though with pity at that 
witness's wickedness, cautioned him as 
to the peril of his body ; making, too, a 
marked reference to the peril of his soul 
by that melancholy wagging of the head. 
Then the burly barrister with the broad 
forehead looked up beseechingly to the 
jury. Was it right that any man should 
be hung for any offence against whom 
such a witness as this was brought up 
to give testimony? It was the manifest 
feeling. of the crowd in the court that 
the witness himself ought to be hung 
immediately. ‘“ You may go down, sir,” 
said the burly barrister, giving an im- 
pression to those who looked on, but 
did not understand, that the case was 
over as far as it depended on that man’s 
evidence. The burly barrister himself 
was not so sanguine. He knew very 
well that the judge who had wagged his 
head in so melancholy a way at the in- 
iquity of a witness who had dared to 
say that he didn’t care twopence, would, 
when he was summing up, refer to the 
presence of the two prisoners in the cart 
as a thing fairly supported by evidence. 
The amount of the burly barrister’s 
achievement was simply this—that for 
the moment a sort of sympathy was 
excited on behalf of the prisoners by 
the disapprobation which was aroused 
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against the wicked man who hadn't 
cared twopence. Sympathy, like elec- 
tricity, will run so quick that no man 
may stop it. If sympathy might be 
made to run through the jury-box, there 
might perchance be a man or two there 
weak enough to entertain it to the preju- 
dice of his duty on that day. The hopes 
of the burly barrister in this matter did 
not go farther than that. 

Then there was another man put for- 
ward who had seen neither of the pris- 
oners, but had seen the cart and pony 
at Pycroft Common, and had known 
that the cart and pony were for the time 
in the possession of the Grinder. He 
was questioned by the burly barrister 
about himself rather than about his evi- 
dence; and when he had been made 
to own that he had been five times in 
prison, the burly barrister was almost 
justified in the look he gave to the jury, 
and he shook his head as though in 
sorrow that his learned friend on the 
other side should have dared to bring 
such a man as that before them asa 
witness. 

Various others were brought up and 
examined before poor Carry’s turn had 
come; and on each occasion, as one 
after another was dismissed from the 
hands of the burly barrister, here one 
crushed and confounded, there another 
loud and triumphant, her heart was al- 
most in her throat. And yet, though 
she so dreaded the moment when it 
should come, there was a sense of 
wretched disappointment in that she 
was kept waiting. It was now between 
four and five, and whispers began to be 
rife that the Crown would not finish 
their case that day. There was much 
trouble and more amusement with the 
old woman who had been Trumbull’s 
housekeeper. She was very deaf, but 
it had been discovered that there was 
an old friendship between her and the 
Grinder’s mother, and that she had at 
one time whispered the fact of the farm- 
er’s money into the ears of Mrs. Bur- 
rows of Pycroft Common. Deaf as she 
was, she was made to admit this. Mrs. 
Burrows was also examined, but she 
would admit nothing. She had never 
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heard of the money, or of Farmer Trum- 
bull, or of the murder—not till the world 
heard of it—and she knew nothing 
about her son’s doings or comings or 
goings. No doubt she had given shel- 
ter to a young woman at the request of 
a friend of her son, the young woman 
paying her ten shillings a week for her 
board and lodging. That young woman 
was Carry Brattle. Her son and that 
young man had certainly been at her 
house together, but she could not at all 
say whether they had been there on that 
Sunday morning. Perhaps, of all who 
had been examined, Mrs. Burrows was 
the most capable witness, for the lawyer 
who examined her on behalf of the 
Crown was able to extract absolutely 
nothing from her. When she turned 
herself round with an air of satisfaction 
to face the questions of the burly bar- 
rister, she was told that he had no ques- 
tion to ask her. “It’s all as one to me, 
sir,” said Mrs. Burrows, as she smoothed 
her apron and went down. 

And then it was poor Carry’s turn. 
When the name of Caroline Brattle was 
called she turned her eyes beseechingly 
to her father, as though hoping that he 
would accompany her in this the dread- 
ed moment of her punishment. She 
caught him convulsively by the sleeve 
of the coat as she was partly dragged 
and partly shoved on toward the little 
box in which she was to take her stand. 
He accompanied her to the foot of the 
two or three steps which she was called 
on to ascend, but of course he could go 
no farther with her. 

“T'll bide nigh thee, Carry,” he said ; 
and it was the only word which he had 
spoken to comfort her that day. It did, 
however, serve to lessen her present 
misery, and added something to her 
poor stock of courage. “Your name is 
Caroline Brattle?’ ‘And you were liv- 
ing on the thirty-first of last August with 
Mrs. Burrows at Pycroft Common ?” 
“Do you remember Sunday, the thirty- 
first of August?’ These, and two or 
three other questions like them, were 
asked by a young barrister in the mild- 
est tone he could assume. ‘Speak 
out, Miss Brattle,” he said, ‘‘and then 
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there will be nothing to trouble you.” 
“Yes, sir,’’ she said, in answer to each 
of the questions, still almost in a 
whisper. 

Nothing to trouble her, and all the 
eyes of that cruel world around fixed 
upon her! Nothing to trouble her, and 
every ear on the alert to hear her— 
young and pretty as she was—confess 
her own shame in that public court! 
Nothing to trouble her, when she would 
so willingly have died to escape the 
agony that was coming on her! For 
she knew that it would come. Though 
she had never been in a court of law 
before, and had had no one tell her 
what would happen, she knew that the 
question would be asked. She was sure 
that she would be made to say what 
she had been before all that crowd of 
men. 

The evidence which she could give, 
though it was material, was very short. 
John Burrows and Lawrence Acorn had 
come to the cottage on Pycroft Common 
on that Sunday morning, and there she 
had seen both of them. It was day- 


light when they came, but still it was 
very early. She had not observed the 
clock, but she thought that it may have 


been about five. The men were in and 
out of the house, but they had some 
breakfast. She had risen from bed to 
help to get them their breakfast. If 
anything had been buried by them in 
the garden, she had known nothing of 
it. She had then received three sove- 
reigns from Acorn, whom she was en- 
gaged to marry. From that day to the 
present she had never seen either of 
the men. As soon as she heard of the 
suspicion against Acorn and that he had 
fled, she conceived her engagement to 
be at anend. All this she testified with 
infinite difficulty, in so low a voice that 
a man was sworn to stand by her and 
repeat her answers aloud to the jury; 
and then she was handed over to the 
burly barrister. 

She had been long enough in the court 
to perceive, and had been clever enough 
to learn, that this man would be her en- 
emy. Though she had been unable to 
speak aloud in answering the counsel 
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for the prosecution, she had quite un- 
derstood that the man was her friend— 
that he was only putting to her those 
questions which must be asked, and 
questions which she could answer with- 
out much difficulty. But when she was 
told to attend to what the other gentle- 
man would say to her, then, indeed, her 
poor heart failed her. 

It came at once: “My dear, I believe 
you have been indiscreet?”” The words, 
perhaps, had been chosen with some 
idea of mercy, but certainly there was 
no mercy inthetone. The man’s voice 
was loud, and there was something in 
it almost of a jeer—something which 
seemed to leave an impression on the 
hearer that there had been pleasure in 
the asking it. She struggled to make 
an answer, and the monosyllable yes 
was formed by her lips. The man who 
was acting as her mouthpiece stooped 
down his ears to her lips, and then 
shook his head. Assuredly no sound 
had come from them that could have 
reached his sense had he been ever so 
close. The burly barrister waited in 
patience, looking now at her and now 
round at the court. “I must have an 
answer. I say that I believe you have 
been indiscreet. You know, I dare say, 
what I mean? Yes or no will do, but I 
must have an answer.” She glanced 
round for an instant, trying to catch her 
father’s eye, but she could see nothing: 
everything seemed to swim before her 
except the broad face of that burly bar- 
rister. ‘Has she given any answer?” 
he asked of the mouthpiece, and the 
mouthpiece again shook his head. The 
heart of the mouthpiece was tender, and 
he was beginning to hate the burly bar- 
rister. “My dear,” said the burly bar- 
rister, ‘‘the jury must have the informa- 
tion from you.” 

Then gradually there was heard 
through the court the gurgling sounds 
of irrepressible sobs, and with them 
there came a moan from the old man, 
who was only divided from his daugh- 
ter by the few steps, which was under- 
stood by the whole crowd. The story 
of the poor girl in reference to the trial 
had been so noised about that it was 
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known to all the listeners. That spark 
of sympathy of which we have said that 
its course cannot be arrested when it 
once finds its way into a crowd had 
been created, and there was hardly pres- 
ent then one, either man or woman, who 
would not have prayed that Carry Brat- 
tle might be spared if it were possible. 
There was a juryman there, a father 
with many daughters, who thought that 
it might not misbecome him to put for- 
ward such a prayer himself. 

“Perhaps it mayn’t be necessary,” 
said the soft-hearted juryman. 

But the burly barrister was not a man 
who liked to be taught his duty by any 
one in court, not even by a juryman, 
and his quick intellect immediately told 
him that he must seize the spark of 
sympathy in its flight. It could not be 
stopped, but it might be turned to his 
own purpose. It would not suffice for 
him now that he should simply defend 
the question he had asked. The court 
was showing its aptitude for pathos, and 
he also must be pathetic on his own 
side. He knew well enough that he 
could not arrest public opinion, which 
was going against him, by showing that 
his question was a proper question, but 
he might do so by proving at once how 
tender was his own heart. 

“It is a pain and grief to me,” said 
he, “to bring sorrow upon any one. 
But look at those prisoners at the bar, 
whose lives are committed to my charge, 
and know that I, as their advocate, love 
them while they are my clients as well 
as any father can love his child. I will 
spend myself for them, even though it 
may be at the risk of the harsh judg- 
ment of those around me. It is my 
duty to prove to the jury on their be- 
half that the life of this young woman 
has been such as to invalidate her tes- 
timony against them; and that duty I 
shall do, fearless of the remarks of any 
one. Now I ask you again, Caroline 
Brattle, whether you are not one of the 
unfortunates ?”” 

This attempt of the burly barrister 
was to a certain extent successful. The 
juryman who had daughters of his own 
had been put down, and the barrister 
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had given, at any rate, an answer to 
the attack that had been silently made 
on him by the feeling of the court. Let 
a man be ready with a reply, be it ever 
so bad a reply, and any attack is par- 
ried. But Carry had given no answer 
to the question, and those who looked 
at her thought it very improbable that 
she would be able to do so. She had 
clutched the arm of the man who stood 
by her, and in the midst of her sobs 
was looking round with snatched, quick, 
half-completed glances for protection to 
the spot on which her father and brother 
were standing. The old man had moan- 
ed once, but after that he uttered no 
sound. He stood leaning on his stick 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
quite motionless. Sam was standing 
with his hands grasping the woodwork 
before him and his bold gaze fastened 
on the barrister’s face, as though he 
were about to fly at him. The burly 
barrister saw it all, and perceived that 
more was to be gained by sparing than 
by persecuting his witness, and resolved 
to let her go. 

“I believe that will do,’’ he said. 
“Your silence tells all that I wish the jury 
to know. You may go down.” Then 
the man who had acted as mouthpiece 
led Carry away, delivered her up to her 
father and guided them both out of 
court. 

They went back to the room in which 
they had before been seated, and there 
they waited for Sam, who was called 
into the witness-box as they left the 
court. 

“Oh, father !’’ said Carry, as soon as 
the old man was again placed upon the 
bench. And she stood over him and 
put her hand upon his neck. 

“We've won through it, girl, and let 
that be enough,” said the miller. Then 
she sat down close by his side, and not 
another word was spoken by them till 
Sam returned. 

Sam’s evidence was, in fact, but of 
little use. He had had dealings with 
Acorn, who had introduced him to Bur- 
rows, and had known the two men at 
the old woman’s cottage on the com- 
mon. When he was asked what these 
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dealings had been, he said they were 
honest dealings. 

“ About your sister’s marriage ?”’ sug- 
gested the Crown lawyer. 

“Well — yes,” said Sam. And then 
he stated that the men had come over 
to Bullhampton, and that he had ac- 
companied them as they walked round 
Farmer Trumbull’s house. He had 
taken them into the vicar’s garden; and 
then he gave an account of the meeting 
there with Mr. Fenwick. After that he 
had known and seen nothing of the 
men. When he had testified so far he 
was handed over to the burly barrister. 

The burly barrister tried all he knew, 
but he could make nothing of this wit- 
ness. A question was asked him, the 
true answer to which would have im- 
plied that his sister’s life had been dis- 
reputable. When this was asked, Sam 
declared that he would not say a word 
about his sister one way or the other. 
His sister had told them all she knew 
about the murder, and now he had told 
them all he knew. He protested that he 
was willing to answer any questions 
they might ask him about himself, but 
about his sister he would answer none. 
When told that the information desired 
might be got in a more injurious way 
from other sources, he became rather 
impudent. 

“Then you may go to—other sources,” 
he said. 

He was threatened with all manner 
of pains and penalties, but he made 
nothing of these threats, and was at last 
allowed to leave the box. When his 
evidence was completed the trial was 
adjourned for another day. 

Though it was then late in the after- 
noon, the three Brattles returned home 
that night. There was a train which took 
them to the Bullhampton road station, 
and from thence they walked to the 
mill. It was a weary journey both for 
the poor girl and for the old man, but 
anything was better than delay for an- 
other night in Trotter’s Buildings. And 
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then the miller was unwilling to be ab- 
sent from his mill one hour longer than 
was necessary. When there came to 
be a question whether he could walk, he 
laughed the difficulty to scorn in his 
quiet way. “Why shouldn’t I walk it? 
Ain’t I got to ’arn my bread every 
day ?” 

It was ten o’clock when they reached 
the mill, and Mrs. Brattle, not expect- 
ing them at that hour, was in bed. But 
Fanny was up, and did what she could 
to comfort them. But no one could 
ever comfort old Brattle. He was not 
susceptible to soft influences. It may 
almost be said that he condemned him- 
self because he gave way to the daily 
luxury of a pipe. He believed in plen- 
ty of food, because food for the work- 
man is as coals to the steam-engine, as 
oats to the horse—the raw material out 
of which the motive-power of labor must 
be made. Beyond eating and working, 
a man had little to do but just to wait 
till he died. That was his theory of life 
in these his latter days; and yet he was 
a man with keen feelings and a loving 
heart. 

But Carry was comforted when her 
sister’s arms were around her. “They 
asked me if I was bad,” she said, “and 
I thought I should ha’ died, and I never 
answered them a word ; and at last they 
let me go.”’ When Fanny. inquired 
whether their father had been kind to 
her, she declared that he had been 
“main kind.” “But oh, Fanny, if he’d 
only say a word, it would warm one’s 
heart, wouldn't it ?”’ 

On the following evening news reach- 
ed Bullhampton that the Grinder had 
been convicted and sentenced to death, 
but that Lawrence Acorn had been ac- 
quitted. The judge, in his summing 
up, had shown that certain evidence 
which applied to the Grinder had not 
applied to his comrade in the dock, and 
the jury had been willing to take any 
excuse for saving one man from the 
halter. 
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OLDEN hair and silver smile, 
Wistful child-soul shining 
Through clear windows of blue eyes, 

Where is no repining. 


Silver hair and golden smile, 
Loving child-soul shining 

Through dim windows of blue eyes, 
Where is no repining. 


And the loving child-soul saith, 
“Though the frost is creeping 

O’er my windows, though alone 
Vigil I am keeping— 


“TI am neither chilled nor sad, 
Finding life still pleasant, 

Work enough, and tranquil joys 
Ever in the present. 


“O’er my windows friendly Age 
Fair frost-pictures traces— 

Scenes that once were dear to me, 
And familiar faces. 


“O’er my windows friendly Age 
Fair frost-pictures traces— 
Visions of a coming day, 
Glad familiar faces.” 


Happy spirit, fain would I 
By thy fireside warm me: 

Thou dost keep such genial cheer, 
Age nor death can harm thee. 


Nay, his fireside each must build, 
Lonely vigils keeping ; 
Then with joy he may be filled 
When the frosts come creeping. 
Mary R. WHITTLESEY. 
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HE writer has to confess that he was 
educated in that common school of 
opinion in the South that always insist- 
ed on regarding the negro as specific- 
ally inferior to the white man—a lower 
order of human being, who was indebt- 
ed for what he had of civilization to the 
tuition of slavery, and who, taken from 
that tuition, was bound to retrograde 
and to relapse into barbarism and help- 
lessness. The writer was even advanced 
in this school. He had been fond of 
writing his opinions on the subject—that 
the negro was an inferior species of 
humanity ; that by the employment of 
his imitative faculties he had obtained 
his maximum of civilization in the con- 
dition of slavery; and that to emanci- 
pate him would be to put him on the 
high road to ruin. Educated thus to 
disesteem the negro, yet always having 
a compassionate interest in him—ad- 
miring in him his extraordinary qual- 
ities of humor and tenderness, indulging 
a number of poetic fancies in him, grown 
by education and habit sentimental 
toward him, yet constantly insisting that 
he was a poor, intellectually helpless 
creature, who never could get along 
outside the leading-strings of slavery— 
the writer was prepared to witness with 
pity what the whole South arranged 
itself to see—the misfortune and inev- 
itable decline of the negro from the mo- 
ment his emancipation was declared. 
The South has seen no such thing. 
Whatever may be the vanity of opinion 
which compels men to persist in error, 
or yet more frequently to be silent un- 
der conviction, the writer comes sharply 
before the public with this confession : 
that his former views of the negro were 
wrong, that the results of emancipation 
especially have been the reverse of his 
expectations—a surprise the force of 
which he can neither resist nor contain. 
So keen has been that surprise that 
from the very intensity of it the writer 
is moved to communicate it to the pub- 





lic. He feels more like exclaiming, “A 
discovery!” than writing in any more 
deliberate mood of the proofs he has 
obtained concerning the new condition 
of the negro. It is that this singularly 
questionable creature has shown a Ca- 
pacity for education that has astonished 
none more than his former masters; 
that he has given proofs of good citizen- 
ship which are constantly increasing ; 
that his development since emancipa- 
tion is a standing surprise to candid 
observers among the Southern whites 
themselves; that his condition since 
then has been on the whole that of 
progress, and in the face of difficulties 
that would soon have tested and broken 
down that progress had it been factitious 
or dishonest; and that, so far from be- 
ing a stationary barbarian or a hope- 
less retrograde, the formerly despised 
black man promises to become a true 
follower of the highest civilization, a 
new object of interest to the world, and 
an exemplary citizen of the South. 


Every year since the conclusion of 
the war I have been in different parts 
of the South; I have conversed with all 
classes of people there; I have enjoyed 
the conditions of a good observer. I 
have observed the remarkable good 
order in civil life which the negro has 
maintained since the day he was eman- 
cipated; I have seen that he is sober, 
law-abiding—that he has gone into his 
new condition with an adaptation little 
less than wonderful; I have witnessed 
the zeal with which the black people 
are availing themselves of the schools 
and means of education; I have ob- 
served in Southern cities the animated 
daily routes of their children to the 
schools; I have noticed the industry 
of the negro—its steady, undeniable in- 
crease in the South; I have wondered 
at the remarkable thrift by which he 
has obtained from his scanty wages not 
only a livelihood, but a degree of com- 
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fort and a decency of dress such as he 
had never known before; I have been 
pleased to see his manifestations of self- 
respect, the pride shown in dress and 
manners; and, above all, I have found 
in him a sense of importance and re- 
sponsibility conceived from the idea 
that he is on trial before the world. 
The results of these observations I have 
put against the weight of a theory that 
had formerly persuaded me of the hope- 
less defect of the negro, and his worth- 
lessness as a subject for intellectual 
experiment—the old ultra slaveholders’ 
theory that negroes without masters are 
cannibals all; and the consequence is 
simply that I have decided to follow 
after the evidence of my eyes rather 
than to pursue farther the ingenuity of 
speculations. 

On the conclusion of the war the 
emancipation of the negro was regarded 
by the Southern people as chief among 
the terrors that were to be inflicted upon 
them by the loss of the struggle. It had 
been habitually painted as the most 
dreadful feature in that death’s-head of 
“Subjugation” which for years had been 
held up in Confederate newspapers to 
nerve to desperation the arms of the 
South. The common representation was, 
that the negro, wild and intoxicated by 
a change of condition so sudden and 
vast, would be no longer manageable ; 
that he would go through the South 
murdering and plundering, taking re- 
venge on his former taskmasters; or 
that, less violent, he would die and rot in 
the byways, a nuisance and an eyesore, 
until his own vices had consumed him, 
or until the animosity of race had ex- 
punged him from the face of the earth. 
How have all these raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones stories now disappeared, 
even from the imagination of the South! 
The negro has been seen to accept his 
great.and sudden gift of liberty with a 
sobriety and a moderation that history 
will’ be: surprised to record, since it is 
without example, so far as I know, of a 
people thus surprised by a change of 
condition as radical as can be possibly 
imagined, whose fortune did not hurry 
them into some excesses. What of 
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promise there was in the negro was 
immediately shown when he accepted 
without violence, and even without van- 
ity, the gift of his freedom; going into 
his new place with a facility of adapta- 
tion at which we have not yet ceased to 
wonder, taking up with quiet thankful- 
ness his new career; and even so little 
disturbed by the conceit of his new con- 
dition that to-day it is the common tes- 
timony in the South that the white peo- 
ple suffer no more from the insolence 
of the blacks than they did in the days 
of slavery. History owes here an ex- 
traordinary tribute to the negro for his 
conduct on an occasion so trying. He 
has accepted his liberty with a self-pos- 
session, a decorum and a facility that 
some of the most cultivated and polite 
nations might envy in an emergency 
where such good fortune had been im- 
posed upon them. The promise which 
he has given in conduct so wise and 
moderate I believe he is now fulfilling 
by his steady improvement in his new 
condition; and that, too, in the face of 
difficulties which have put his capacities 
of developing himself to the severest 
test. In short, the negro in the South is 
fulfilling the expectations of his friends; 
surprising those who, wishing him well, 
had yet pitifully distrusted him in his 
new career; and giving the very best 
answers to his detractors in those quiet 
proofs of progress which make but little 
noise of self-assertion, but against which 
no misrepresentation, no matter how 
violent and persistent, can long prevail. 

There are some large, appreciable 
facts in the condition of the negro in 
the South which go to check the too 
common habit of the newspapers to 
make unproved, reckless assertions con- 
cerning him. They afford some light 
on a subject which covers an extensive 
ground, which has but few statistical 
guides, and on which a speculative class 
of writers, taking advantage of the sup- 
posed absence of any facts capable of 
proof, have imagined that they might 
impose almost anything upon the cre- 
dulity of the public. Thus I have been 
repeatedly told in a loose way that the 
negro in the South will not work, that 
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he is hopelessly lazy, that his idea of 
freedom is to live without labor, etc. 
This is a common charge against the 
negro: it is easily made in general 
terms, but happily the assertion may be 
brought under the dominion of some 
general facts which go to test its truth, 
and to show what prejudice and exag- 
geration have dictated this reproach. 

There is some flippancy about this 
reproach which has at last become tire- 
some. Nor are the sources from which 
it commonly comes very highly recom- 
mended to us for the qualities of cen- 
sorship. There are, I regret yet dare 
to say, many thousands of lazy white 
persons in the South, loafing on street 
corners and drinking whisky, perpetu- 
ally talking of “enterprise” coming 
down South—as if said enterprise was 
something to be brought to them ina 
box and opened in their midst—the day 
Virginia is admitted into the Union, or 
some other event happens, who are ex- 
ceedingly ready and apt to declaim on 
the laziness of the “cussed niggers.” 
Now I do not believe that the negro is, 
or ever will be, a model of industry. 
His temperament is tropical. But I do 
say that, notwithstanding his disadvan- 
tages of nature and all other disadvan- 
tages (and they are many) the negro 
has shown since his emancipation an 
industry that is extraordinary; that is 
constantly, daily increasing, both in 
volume and discipline; that has sup- 
plied him with comforts that he never 
knew before; that has enabled him to 
build churches and to found charitable 
institutions of his own; that has kept 
him better clothed than he was in his 
former condition ; and that exhibits its 
results to-day in the vast bulk of the 
agricultural products of the South. 

There are two facts which furnish a 
curious commentary on the reproach 
that the negro is deficient in industry, 
or that he has declined in this respect 
since his release from his former con- 
dition : 

1. How can we account for the fact 
that there has been no considerable 
falling off in the volume of production 


in the South—on the contrary, an in- 
Vor. V.—25 
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crease under many heads—on the sup- 
position that the negro has decreased in 
industry ?—for it must be admitted that 
accessions of labor in the South from 
abroad—that is, other than the negro 
—have been wholly inconsiderable. 
Again, another common detraction of 
the negro (and one made, curiously 
enough, by the very same writers who 
have reproached him for indolence) is, 
that he is dying out, that his numbers 
have been fearfully diminished by mor- 
tality incident to his emancipation ; and 
so these theorists, anxious to degrade 
the negro on every possible plea, are 
plunged into the inconsistency that, if 
his race is really the victim of such 
fearful mortality, then the industry 
which it has shown in yet keeping up 
the average of Southern production is 
one that deserves wonderful acknow- 
ledgment and praise. The fact is, both 
of these hypotheses—that of the decline 
of the negro in industry and that of his 
disappearance through death and dis- 
ease—are false, and an example of those 
inconsistencies and absurdities into 
which men fall who are anxious, from 
incomplete observation or from the haste 
of prejudice, to construct theories, with- 
out attention to the great facts which 
underlie the details and limit the area 
of speculation. 

2. The second significant fact which 
I wish to bring before the reader is the 
appearance, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Southern negro, of a consid- 
erable migratory movement. Within 
recent months there has been a move- 
ment of the negroes, by tens of thou- 
sands, from Virginia to other fields of 
labor, and the indications are of a col- 
umn of emigration from the lands where 
the cereals are cultivated, and where 
wages are low, pushed down into the 
“black belt” extending from the Sea 
Islands of South Carolina to the trans- 
Mississippi borders of Louisiana. The 
movement is one of vast economical 
importance, and does not appear yet to 
have drawn sufficient attention from 
what few thoughtful men remain among 
the legislators and publicists of Virginia. 
But I propose to regard it here only in 
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the single aspect of a striking, vivid 
proof of the negro’s desire for work, 
which has enabled him to overcome 
what is notoriously the strongest cha- 
racteristic of his race—an attachment 
to local associations; and as an indica- 
tion also of a moral enterprise wholly 
inconsistent with the theory of his tend- 
ency to barbarism. We may, at least, 
see now that the negro is not content to 
starve or to rot wherever fortune has 
placed him: emigration such as he has 
undertaken is an incident of civiliza- 
tion: it has required calculation and a 
strength of purpose which barbarians 
could scarcely be expected to have, for 
twenty thousand Virginia negroes to 
leave their scanty and narrow homes, 
going out not as mere adventurers and 
vagabonds, but as cheerful and organ- 
ized bands of laborers. 

The difficulty, as I have observed it 
in the South, is not so much that the 
negroes will not work, as that they are 
not very ready or very cheerful to work 
where they think their wages either in- 
sufficient or precarious. And it must 
be admitted that there are some grounds 
of complaint inthis respect. The wages 
of farm-hands in Virginia are eight to 
ten dollars a month; and out of this 
the laborer has to provide clothing for 
himself, pay doctors’ bills and support 
all the non-producing members of his 
family, paying house-rent for them, as 
they are but seldom allowed to reside 
on the farm where he is employed. 
This is a hard life, and not calculated 
to impart much cheerfulness to the 
laborer—to make him quite as g/ad to 
work as some of his philosophic censors 
would have him to appear. How the 
negro nerves himself to such ill-paid 
labor, how he works so generally under 
conditions so hard, is rather the won- 
der; and I must confess to admiration 
of the resolute industry which thus 
makes the best of the situation, and 
does whatever the hands find to do. 
The results which he achieves out of 
these scanty wages are yet more won- 
derful, and indicate a careful and ex- 
acting economy which those who have 
been fond of thinking the black man 
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improvident and careless of his money 
will find it very difficult to explain. In 
the town of Lynchburg, Virginia, the 
negroes have built out of contributions 
among themselves a Methodist church 
which cost thirteen thousand dollars. 
The writer was present when their house 
of worship was dedicated: there was a 
congregation of about two thousand col- 
ored people, and it was inexpressibly 
touching to notice what neatness of at- 
tire they had all struggled to attain, and 
what a fine, hopeful appearance they 
presented—not even one of the little 
children of the Sunday-school (who, by 
the way, sung from their printed hymn- 
books) putting in a draggled appear- 
ance. Where do they get their clothes 
from? In the days of slavery, it is well 
known by those who have visited the 
plantations, negroes were frequently 
found (and sometimes in circumstances 
of embarrassment when ladies were 
present) who were not presentable on 
account of the imperfect cover of their 
nakedness: there might have been a 
shirt wanting, or there might have been 
only a shirt, or there might have been 
indecent glimpses through the rents. 
Now, every one who has lately traveled 
in the South will testify that instances 
are very rare where a negro makes any 
indecent exhibition from imperfect cloth- 
ing; and this improvement in dress 
will especially strike one familiar with 
the former rags of slavery. This may 
be a small circumstance in itself, but 
it is a large one when we measure it 
against the means of the negro laborer ; 
and it is eloquent alike of the economy 
and thrift which enable him, and the 
self-respect which prompts him, to make 
such an appearance in the world. 
Another accusation usually brought 
against the negro, and which has ob- 
tained a certain sort of currency by the 
mere force of repetition, is, that he is 
vicious and disposed to be lawless. On 
this subject I may repeat a remark 
which I recently heard ina Virginia 
court of justice. In the Hustings Court 
of Lynchburg, worthily presided over 
by one of the few Northern judges, ap- 
pointees of the military power, who 
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have given satisfaction to the mixed 
population that so severely tries the pop- 
ularity of all its public officers, a vener- 
able Virginia lawyer, formerly a slave- 
holder, speaking in some case where a 
negro was indicted for crime, remark- 
ed with singular feeling and ingenu- 
ousness that it became the white peo- 
ple of the South to show an extraordi- 
nary forbearance toward crimes imputed 
to the black race, as they themselves 
were deeply involved in the responsi- 
bility, on account of their long neglect 
of the moral education of the negro in 
the days of slavery. There is a pro- 
found force in this remark, and one 
deeper than the reader may at first ap- 
prehend. It is found on close observa- 
tion that, excepting the offence of larceny, 
which is very frequent among the ne- 
groes, they are singularly free from 
crime; and I venture the proposition 
that, throwing out this particular crime, 
which is exceptional, and the preva- 
lence of which may be traced directly 
to the demoralization of slavery, there 
is really less lawlessness among the ne- 
groes of the South than among an equal 
number of whites, and much less—to 
make the comparison just—than among 
an equal number of whites of the same 
grade-of education and of fortune. I 
admit that the negroes have a marked 
propensity for thieving: it was their 
notorious infirmity in the days of sla- 
very ; and to illustrate how clouded was 
their distinction of mzeum and tuum un- 
der the influence of the institution, no 
Southern man, conversant with the lan- 
guage of the negro, ever heard him con- 
fess to “stealing” anything—the com- 
mon word by which he palliated his 
offence, and which is yet heard in his 
confessions, being that he éook it. Out 
of this rude sense of reprisal, as for his 
unpaid labor, the negro has not yet 
been educated, and there are vague 
ideas yet in his mind which blind him 
to the guilt of stealing. It is notable 
that larceny is a crime of but little re- 
proach among his fellows, and makes 
him but little odious in the estimation 
of his own people; but, on the other 
hand, it is punished unmercifully by the 
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courts, and it has crowded the jails and 
penitentiaries of the South, and will ac- 
count for much the larger proportion 
of the colored inmates of those insti- 
tutions. 

But the idea that the negro has a 
bad eminence, when we come to look 
through the entire criminal records of 
the South, is not true; especially when 
we take into account the prejudices of 
the courts against him. In many re- 
spects he exhibits a cleaner bill of moral 
health than his white neighbor. He 
is peaceful, remarkably free from of- 
fences of violence and disorder. He is 
not quarrelsome, and it is remarkable 
that the stories of his riots in the South 
are invariably mixed up with some 
allusion to the acts or presence of white 
people: it is but seldom that in assem- 
blies of his own race he ever commits 
any disorder or in any way breaks the 
public peace. But the crowning and 
most surprising virtue of the negro in 
the South is his freedom from the vice 
of intemperance—a vice which is a no- 
torious one in the land in which he 
lives, and which has been the common 
scourge of weak and inferior races. 
That the negro has been superior to 
this instrument of destruction, which has 
been used with such fearful ‘effect on 
the least civilized races, is a volume of 
commendation of him, and speaks for 
his future more hopefully than any other 
incident of his moral life. I utter a preg- 
nant and remarkable truth when I say 
that drunkenness is almost unknown 
among the negroes in the South. It is 
seldom that they are found drinking to 
the point of absolute intoxication, or 
that the law, which obtains in the South 
so many victims from this vice, finds 
any complaint on this head against the 
negro. Of the comparative temperance 
of the black man in the South my ob- 
servations have assured me daily there, 
and I defy the police records of this 
section to dispute an assertion that all 
men will admit involves deeply the 
morality of the negro. The past holi- 
days I spent in parts of the South where 
the customs of drinking freely at Christ- 
mas-time were even inordinately ob- 
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served, and yet I can testify that al- 
though the town of L—— furnished the 
usual number of cases of intoxication, 
esteemed more innocent than at other 
times, I did not see one instance of a 
drunken negro obstructing the freedom 
of the streets or dragged to jail. 


But while giving some facts concern- 
ing the negro in the South, necessarily 
very general, designed to vindicate him 
from popular misrepresentations, there 
is one imputation from which I would 
especially clear him, and on which I 
am most willing to rest the claim of this 
article as a really valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the true condition 
of the two races inthe South. Itis a 
discovery of which I am perfectly as- 
sured, and which cannot but be accept- 
able to all who desire the peace of our 
great country, and who look to the 
happy and conservative adjustment of 
many distressing questions which have 
arisen in the South. It is, briefly, that 
the famous bugbear of soctal equality 
of the negro is the merest bugbear ; that 
it has really no existence in the South; 
that it is altogether a deception and an 
imposture practiced upon the most ig- 
norant prejudices of race—a scarecrow 
which politicians hang up when they 
are speaking to people who really know 
nothing of the nature and aspirations 
of the negro as he exists to-day in the 
South. We all know how this matter 
has been mouthed. It is the old avgu- 
mentum ad hominem to the vulgar un- 
derlings of an audience — the last tri- 
umph of the orator when he asks, “ How 
would you like your sister to marry a 
buck negro? or how would you like the 
animal in your parlor?” etc., etc. This 
is the Brick-Pomeroy style of literature 
concerning the negro—the pot-house 
argument to be thrown at every man 
who might speak, no matter how de- 
cently or moderately, of the rights of 
the black man. It is time that this 
humbug was exploded, and that there 
was one less, at least, of those coarse 
and unmeaning platitudes by which the 
public is asked by demagogues to make 
up its mind on the negro question— 
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really one of the most intricate and 
thoughtful questions of our times. 

The negro in the South does not want 
social equality: he has really no aspira- 
tions of that kind ; and indeed the more 
intelligent of the blacks deprecate the’ 
agitation of such demand, as calculated 
to excite and inflame prejudices against 
their race, without the possibility of any 
commensurate good. Some time ago a 
proposition was made in the Alabama 
Legislature to enforce the admission of 
negroes into theatres, opera-houses and 
hotels, and a negro member of that 
Legislature was the first to get up to 
oppose it, as prejudicial to the true in- 
terests of his race, and as only produc- 
tive of hurtful discussions in which there 
could be no profit. A careful observa- 
tion will show that any movement for 
social equality of the negro in the South 
has been prompted by Northern emis- 
saries, who have put the black man up 
to it, or has been inspired by politicians 
—that no such movement has been made 
naturally and generally by the colored 
people of the South. The writer has 
traveled in the South every year since 
the war, and he has to say emphatically 
that he has never yet seen a negro at- 
tempting an intrusion into any place— 
theatre, hotel or railway car—where the 
distinctions of society have excluded 
him, unless in some few instances where 
insolence of this sort has been essayed 
by some black missionary from the 
North, or has been distinctly procured 
by the advice and instigation of white 
people. The negro naturally retires 
from any such experiment. So far 
from preferring a claim to social equal- 
ity, he, in his habitual intercourse with 
the white people of the South, is defer- 
ential, sometimes even to the degree 
of a painful exhibition of submission 
and compliance; for that deference—a 
point of good manners with the black 
man—instead of always obtaining credit 
for him, is sometimes practiced upon 
by brutal white persons, his inferiors in 
manners, to affect a command and mas- 
tery over him not unlike that in former 
days of slavery. The negro is naturally 
polite: every white gentleman in the 
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South is prompt to respond to him and 
to repay heartily his respects; and if 
there is any fault, it is that his yielding 
manners and obsequiousness are car- 
ried too far, and sometimes make him 
the subject of imposition by a low and 
unmannerly class of whites. 

The writer was some time ago travel- 
ing on the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road, and, smoking being excluded 
from all the cars but that known as 
“the negro car,’’ he passed into the lat- 
ter to enjoy a cigar. There were some 
black people already seated in it, and 
also some two or three white men who 
were smoking. The car was not full, 
and he reversed one of the seats that he 
might stretch his legs, thus occupying 
two of the sofas, after the common 
fashion of travelers when there is a 
surplus of seats at their disposal. After 
passing several stations the car became 
crowded with negro passengers, who, 
in turn, took the single seats, until at 
last a black man and a woman were 
left standing in the aisle, there being no 
seats to offer them, while the white per- 


sons in the car yet occupied from two 
to four seats each. The poor creatures 
never thought of asking for seats which 
really belonged to them: they stood up 


very humbly and said nothing. The 
train had gone but a little way when it 
occurred to the writer that he was not 
acting the gentleman or doing as his 
self-respect required. He had no right 
to a single seat in this car: it was allot- 
ted to colored people: he was an in- 
truder, and doing a selfish and mean 
thing in retaining seats beyond his 
needs, even if they had not been asked 
for. So he walked along the aisle to 
the two negroes, touched the arm of the 
man and offered him one of his sofas. 
The white men who were smoking in 
the car sneered at him, and it could 
readily be seen that their lips formed 
the whisper of ‘“ D——d Yankee!’’ They 
had mistaken him slightly, but their 
whispered commentaries of contempt 
did not as much afflict him as the smell 
of bad whisky which they emitted in 
the warmth of their feelings. After fin- 
ishing his cigar, the writer retired into 
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the next car. He had been seated here 
but a few moments when the negro to 
whom he had shown a simple act of 
politeness came, holding in his hands 
two large, glistening pippins, which the 
poor fellow had purchased by the way- 
side, and said in a simple, deprecating 
way that was quite touching, ‘‘ Mister 
Gentleman, won't you please ‘cept 
these?’ All the fools in the world may 
think as they please, but the writer was 
never more satisfied with an act of civil- 
ity than that he had done to a negro; 
and his cheek flushed as he answered 
the poor black with as cordial and re- 
spectful a “Thank you!’’ as he ever 
gave to the proudest white man in the 
land. 

The negro is ambitious—much more 
so than a distant or superficial regard 
of him would lead one to suppose; but 
his ambition does not run in the line of 
social equality, nor yet even in that of 
political preferment. From a close study 
of the temper of the colored people of 
the South, I am fully persuaded of one 
curious thing—that their uneasiness is 
not so much from a desire of social 
place or of political influence in the 
community (as witness in evidence of 
the latter their comparatively small am- 
bition for office) as it is to be respected 
in their new estate. I know there are 
newspapers which are constantly de- 
riding their race; who have no other 
name for it but “‘nigger’’ or “colored 
cuss ;”’ reporters who are always glad 
to barb a police item with such epithets, 
who make caricatures of their speeches, 
and who throw ridicule upon every 
effort they make in public. But a few 
months ago I noticed with pain and 
shame that when one of this unfortunate 
race was hung in Richmond, Virginia, 
the few untutored words he put up on 
the scaffold to the Saviour of all man- 
kind — words to which He who sat on 
the circle of that day and held the winds 
in His hands deigned to incline the ear 
—were caricatured, and set down in the 
usual gibberish of the funny orthogra- 
phers of the newspapers. Such an ex- 
ample of humor is hideous enough. But 
even in their lighter aspects these de- 
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risions of the negro race do harm: they 
occasion resentment; and no wonder 
that the black men sometimes burn 
with a sense of injustice, for I can testi- 
fy that I have heard some of them make 
better speeches than white reporters who 
went to ridicule them could possibly 
have done. The natural gift which the 
black man has for oratory is remark- 
able; and indeed I shall not be sur- 
prised if there are achieved for future 
history some names of negroes remark- 
able for that peculiar genius called elo- 
quence, already found not unfrequently 
among uncultivated races. A young 
negro named Bland recently astonished 
the Reconstruction Committee of Con- 
gress by a speech which in power and 
grace of delivery is reported to have 
compared with some of the finest efforts 
in an arena where had tilted some of 
the most distinguished debaters in the 
country. Such manifestations should 
be set down to the credit of the negro; 
and his white countrymen can do noth- 
ing better to conciliate him, and nothing 
more just and graceful to themselves, 


than to give him the word of acknow- 
ledgment and encouragement that he 


deserves. On the other hand, the in- 
sults which he habitually receives from 
certain classes in the South—the man- 
ner in which he is looked down upon 
and scorned and travestied—are, I ven- 
ture to say, more galling to him, and 
more really the cause of his dissatisfac- 
tion, than any want of suffrage and 
office. No brave man in the South will 
thus insult the negro: no reflecting and 
good white citizen will thus wound him, 
and inflame with such wantonness the 
resentments of race. On the contrary, 
there are many in the ranks of his old 
masters who are observing his efforts at 
ascent and improvement with thought- 
ful interest and with kindly sympathy ; 
who are bidding him ‘God-speed”’ in 
the emancipation of his intellect, the 
great work that remains for himself; 
and who are wondering, solicitously and 
tenderly, how he will work out the prob- 
lem that God has placed in his hands. 
It would be useless to deny that there 
is some prejudice in the South against 
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the black man, and that it is frequently 
manifested in the courts of justice, which 
show an extreme rigor toward the race, 
especially in cases of capital punish- 
ment. But it is a prejudice which is 
dying out, especially under the more 
attentive and kindly regard which the 
negro by his improvement is drawing 
upon himself from the more intelligent 
and respectable citizens of the South; 
and the prejudice against him must soon 
come to reside only where it is now most 
prevalent—namely, among the lowest 
classes of whites. On the whole, the 
temper of the entire country is fortunate 
for the negro, and constitutes a favor- 
able condition for working out the ex- 
periment of his development. There is 
a removal of old passions and prejudices 
which opens to him a free and unencum- 
bered career, and one, too, attended 
with applause and sympathy. MHap- 
pily, there is but little disposition now 
in the North to recriminate about slave- 
ry, while in the South there is steadily 
growing a deeper and more humane 
interest in the negro, and a disposition 
to give him fair play. In the name of 
many of my white countrymen in the 
South, I ask the negro to be allowed to 
take an interest in this curious problem 
of his progress. In working out this 
problem he is asked to join and par- 
ticipate in it with just and enlightened 
white men of the South rather than 
strangers—to make his old masters 
partners in his interests and hopes ; and 
it is in such a policy that he will find 
his best advantages and his best reward. 


In the crisis that has come upon him 
the negro himself has responsibilities 
and duties to perform, as well as those 
who surround him. The race does not 
want a Moses or a prophet. The ne- 
groes in the South want, most of all, 
champions among the just and thought- 
ful white people of the South, making 
common cause with them; and if they 
are wise they will seize every oppor- 
tunity to vote into office every native 
white man of the South willing to con- 
cede their rights and to demand fair 
play for them, and having a real and 
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wise affection for their race. In moral 
effect every such champion will be worth 
hundreds of “carpet-bag” represent- 
atives. Whenever the negro can find 
one really respectable native white man 
of the South generously disposed toward 
him, such will be worth, as his cham- 
pion in the Legislatures of the States 
or elsewhere, more than all the loud- 
mouthed ignorance he can send there. 
To constitute an exclusive black man’s 
party, to force the negro into prominence 
in the political administration of the 
country—and this is what is meant in 
the South by negro rule in its bad sense 
—is to injure both races. Such violent 
and radical policies have already had 
their day in the South, and they are dis- 
appearing under the better enlighten- 
ment of the negro mind. 

The white man in the South who 
would insult the negro, to whom he is 
still a ‘‘nigger’’—who would have black 
and white justice in the courts, and who 
would make a cowardly reflection upon 
the black man for what he has lost in 
the war—is a dirty enemy. But on the 
supposition that there are decent and 
honorable white men in the South suf- 
ficient to put down this disgrace in their 
midst—willing to give the negro his 
proper rights and treating with respect 
all his real endeavors for improvement 
—men who recognize in him a real 
cause of chivalry and a modern chap- 
ter of romance—who appreciate that 
the black man may yet bring back the 
reign of a truer chivalry in the South, an 
opportunity for all fine and courageous 
spirits—men fit in every disposition to 
be his champions,—I say on this sup- 
position the negro is asked to give up 
his causes of resentment against the 
native whites of the South, and to aban- 
don as well his false friendships with 
the North, and his hopes there in the 
selfish and fleeting policy of an alien 
party. No merely political party can 
ever save or serve the negro. It must 
be done through the Justice and Human- 
ity of the South itself; and the black 
man will be foolish if in vanity or in 
self-sufficiency he drives these good an- 
gels from his side. 
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Unfortunately, there have been up to 
this time many white persons in the 
South who have thought it mean to ad- 
dress the negro with any solicitude, or 
to cultivate him in his own condition. 
I do not sothink. I think it an effort 
high enough for any man’s ambition 
and fine enough for any temper. The 
world is giving the negro a great notice: 
it is well disposed toward every effort 
he puts forth to make true progress and 
to take off the reproach of his race. 
Let this large and beneficial regard en- 
courage him to continue for a time in 
pupilage, to work steadily on, showing 
a solid foundation of merit for any in- 
crease of that regard; and not to ruin 
his future and destroy the whole ex- 
periment of his race in this country by 
an eager, childish desire to appropriate 
suddenly a civilization and influence 
beyond his true and present capacity. 
There are just and intelligent white men 
in the South enough who will keep 
equal pace in their acknowledgments 
with his achievements, and who will be 
constantly interested and sympathetic 
observers of his progress. For the ne- 
gro represents a great mission in the 
South, and one whose inspirations are 
going out and stirring thoughtful and 
ambitious men to espouse his cause. 
The opportunity is to build up a true 
school of chivalry in the South founded 
on the black man—one of ingenuous 
and brave spirits; and to indicate in 
the cause of the rights and progress of 
the colored people of the South an hon- 
orable and romantic championship, 
raised far above the strife of mere polit- 
ical parties, and exalted to a great and 
knightly cause and contest in the affairs 
of this century. To establish such a 
good cause, to undertake a mission so 
weighty and noble, opens a new way to 
the ambition of the South, invests the 
cause of the black man with the great 
colors of history—the standards that 
have been used in all the great strug- 
gles of humanity —and offers alike to 
the romantic student and the practical 
philanthropist a field of great height 
and usefulness. 

EDWARD A. POLLARD. 
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THE PRINCE. 


HOUGH the Italian Opera is an in- 

stitution in Rome, it can hardly be 
said to flourish there. The shadow of 
the Church is over it. At least so it 
was as far back as the winter of 1853, 
which I spent in the dear, dirty old 
Papal city. I do not remember that 
any prima donna of note appeared at 
the “Teatro di Apollo” during the Car- 
nival season, unless I except Barberina 
Nini, the swarthy idol of the Florentines, 
who sung exquisitely, but only to the 
ear; and Signorina Piccolomini, who 
sung neither to the ear nor eye very 
effectively at that time. She was very 


young, slight and shy, she was devel- 
oped neither in voice nor figure, and 
had few, if any, of the coquettish airs 
and graces which some years later went 
so far with her audiences, charming 
elderly critics and firing susceptible 


young gentlemen with a brief madness 
that broke out in bouquets, and, in some 
aggravated cases, in bracelets and dia- 
monds. Yet she was delicately pretty, 
and there was in her singing a certain 
childlike freshness peculiarly propitia- 
ting, while the fact of having been of 
noble extraction invested her with some- 
thing of a romantic interest, especially 
for republicans. 

She was of a very old family, “poor, 
but respectable,” and the grand-niece 
of a cardinal, who, it was said, was 
thoroughly opposed to her leaving the 
convent in which he had placed her for 
the stage. But her father and mother, 
less proud or virtuous than his Eminence, 
or more needy, stood by her, even 
against such venerable authority ; and 
a good thing they made of it eventually. 

I saw little Piccolomini but once that 
season, and so faint was the impression 
left on my mind by her singing and act- 
ing that I cannot now recall the opera 
in which she appeared. I remember 
the evening chiefly as the occasion of 
my first sight of a remarkable person- 





age, of whom I had heard much in 
Rome. This was the Prince Corsini— 
rich and eccentric, witty and wicked, 
and most unconscionably old. 

He was the possessor of one of the 
grandest palaces of Rome—that in which 
Christina of Sweden resided for a time, 
and in which she died. Her magnif- 
icent death-chamber is one of the show 
rooms. One cannot but wonder if the 
stormy and imperious spirit of the man- 
queen strides up and down it now and 
then, and if she was not haunted in her 
last gloomy days by the bloody appari- 
tion of poor Monaldeschi, “crying in 
the night.” 

But of the Prince. Dumas thus speaks 
of him as he knew him at Florence, 
where both were guests of King Jerome 
Bonaparte : 

“Prince Corsini was the grand-nephew 
of Pope Corsini, Lorenzo the Twelfth. 
He was an old man of seventy, very 
fond of dress, and painted his face just 
as our lorettes do. He was to be met 
every night in the streets of Florence, 
after the receptions and assemblies of 
the evening were ended, dressed in 
white duck or some light-colored cloth, 
a small blue coat with gilt buttons, a 
ribbon around his neck and an enor- 
mous nosegay in his waistcoat. . When 
he met any acquaintance, he drew down 
his straw hat toward the passer, as if he 
desired to conceal his face; but he 
hoped, if the latter met him the next 
day, he would be guilty of the amiable 
indiscretion of saying, ‘ Where were you 
going, past one o’clock, last night, with 
a nosegay in your waistcoat, Prince? 
Ah! I recognized you!’ 

“The Prince would deny that he was 
the man: he would shake his head and 
play the comedy of the discreet man. 
It was a curious study.” 

When I saw him at the opera he was 
said to be nearly ninety, yet by the aid 
of art and artifice he still kept off most 
of the signs of age and feebleness. He 
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was most wonderfully ‘“ made up’”—not 
only with false locks of youthful brown, 
but actually, it was said, with false eye- 
brows. He was rouged and stayed and 
padded, while his costume was of the 
most faultless elegance. 

He clung to the world and its pleas- 
ures with the desperate clutch of a vo- 
luptuary. In the heart, which should 
have grown still and cool in the winter 
of aserene old age, ‘frosty but kindly,” 
it was said the midsummer passions of 
a profligate manhood yet seethed and 
fumed. 

Yet, with all his senile folly and ghast- 
ly gayety, he was a man of ability and 
courtly accomplishments. His society 
had, it seemed, a peculiar charm for 
the young, especially young men—an 
evil charm, for he won their allegiance 
chiefly by ministering to their weak- 
nesses and passions, alluring them by 
the most refined sensual pleasures. 

In his grand palace in the Trastevere, 
and in the charming villa on the Janic- 
ulum, it was whispered the wild revels 
and mysterious orgies of the Roman 
Empire were revived, “with all the mod- 
ern improvements.” 7 

Wherever went the Prince he had his 
guard or train of young men, mostly 
taken from the impoverished nobility 
of Rome, at that time about the most 
worthless set of fellows in the world. 
He entered his box at the “Apollo” 
leaning on the arm of one of these, thus 
saving himself the use of acane. An- 
other gazed about the house, spying out 
all the beautiful faces and pretty toi- 
lettes, thus sparing the failing eyesight 
of his Highness, who only as he was 
directed leveled his lorgnette. Others 
gathered about him with flatteries and 
scandals, don-mots and bon-bons. 

He reminded one of an old Indian 
chief surrounded by his young braves, 
except that “the gray barbarian’’ edu- 
cates his followers for pursuits at least 
manly and valorous, while the Prince 
educated all manhood out of his guardia 
nobile. He was, indeed, more like a 
human vampire, living by and on them, 
draining them of all the juices of youth 
—strength, faith, aspiration, honor—the 
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very life of life. The mere atmosphere 
of an existence so graceless and god- 
less, so dead in its best powers and 
possibilities, must have been something 
vitiating, enervating, stifling. 

This smiling, sneering old man in his 
prolonged chase after pleasure seemed 
to be trying to outrun his two old un- 
propitiable enemies—he of the scythe, 
who stalks straight on through an open 
field, and he of the dart, who is given 
to short cuts and ambuscades; but he - 
must have had an uncomfortable con- 


. sciousness that they were gaining on 


him all the while. His smile looked 
forced and weary—his face, newly paint- 
ed and thatched, suggested the white, 
bare death’s-head : it even seemed that 
the fresh bouquet in his button-hole 
must give out a mortuary odor. 

I have never heard how he died: sud- 
denly perhaps, dropping down in some 
scene of Sybaritic pleasure which he 
could only taste by proxy, pouring out 
the rich heady wine which he could no 
longer quaff; or he may have sunk 
away in an after-dinner sleep, if, preter- 
naturally wakeful and wary as he was, 
he ever dared to sleep; or he may have 
died decorously in his bed with the vel- 
vet and gold hangings, after having duly 
settled his worldly and spiritual affairs, 
and being girded and comforted by the 
securities and consolations of the Church. 
But I doubt if any save priests and hire- 
lings were with that old, old man at the 
last dread hour—if any lips were pressed 
on the withered hand which so rarely 
had been stretched forth in love or help- 
ing—if any eyes wept over the pallid, piti- 
able figure once so gay and princely. 
Those jovial young companions, his no- 
ble guard, his singing-girls and his dan- 
cing houris, his flatterers and his jesters, 
all probably made sudden exits before 
the closing scene of that merry tragedy, 
just as the night fell on that long, mad 
holiday, his wasted, perverted and per- 
verting life. 

Ah, when old Age and Death met in 
the silent sick chamber of the Prince, 
and together faced him down, what a 
merciless stripping off of shams was 
there !—the glossy locks, the dark eye- 
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brows, the rouge, the paddings, the 
stays, and those ghastlier mockeries of 
youth, his gayety and gallantry! What 
a collapse there must have been into his 
coffin ! 


THE CHEVALIER. 


AMONG our visitors in Rome during 
the winter of 1853 was an elderly Ger- 
man gentleman, of good family and 
much refinement and culture, but of a 
peculiarly quaint appearance, and with 
a manner of childlike simplicity and 
kindliness. This was the Hanoverian 
minister, Mr. Kestner, best known in 
society as ‘The Chevalier.” To those 
who knew our friend well he unfolded 
a character of rare purity and freshness, 
of a genuine old-fashioned, chivalric 
type ; but to strangers, the smiling, dap- 
per little minister was only interesting 
from some romantic antecedents and 
associations. He was the son of the 
Charlotte and Albert of Goethe’s Wer- 
ther—the son of noble parents, strangely 


misrepresented by that fascinating but 
morbid romance, whose immense popu- 
larity ninety years ago, and whose influ- 
ence on the life and literature of Europe, 
are so difficult for us at this day to un- 


derstand. It was doubtless the subtle 
power, the ineffable element of genius, 
which redeemed its unwholesome senti- 
mentalism, gave a melancholy grace to 
unholy passion, and to disloyalty an 
almost heroic pathos. But this can 
scarcely account for the immediate and 
powerful hold which not the story alone, 
but the spirit and philosophy of the 
story, took on the heart and imagination 
of all classes of readers. It must be 
that the book answered to a strange 
want, a fierce craving of the age. The 
soil must have been ready for the seed. 
True, the romance precipitated many a 
domestic tragedy, and made suicide epi- 
demic; but the elements and conditions 
were all there, in the social life of that 
seething and stormful age. Goethe's 
biographer says of it: ‘“ Perhaps there 
was never a fiction that so startled and 
enraptured the world. Men of all kinds 
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and classes were moved by it. It was 
the companion of Napoleon in Egypt: 
it penetrated into China.” 

The true story of Werther, Albert and 
Charlotte remained almost unknown 
beyond the circle of their personal 
friends for eighty years, until the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lewes’ Life of Goethe, 
though, indeed, Mrs. Kemble, in her 
Year of Consolation, gave some account 
of it, received from the Chevalier, whom 
she knew in Rome, and calls her 
“charming and excellent friend.” 

Werther, apparently the simplest of 
all romanees in construction, is really 
a curious piece of biographical mosaic. 
Goethe himself furnished but a portion 
of the traits, sentiments and experiences 
of the hero from his own life: from an- 
other real character — weaker, more 
melancholy and more unfortunate— he 
filled out the portrait and borrowed the 
tragedy. Charlotte is also two in one 
(herself and Madame H ), while 
Albert is only half himself—a good 
beginning, a “lame and impotent con- 
clusion.”” Lewes describes Kestner at 
twenty-four as a quiet, orderly, cultivated 
man, possessing great magnanimity, 
and a dignity which is in nowise repre- 
sented in the Albert of Werther. The 
correspondence shows him to have 
been something more—a rarely noble, 
generous man, loving and loyal; as 
far removed as can be imagined from 
the hard, jealous, sullen Albert of the 
last half of the romance. He was the 
dear friend of Goethe, whom he loved 
with passionate enthusiasm, feeling all 
the charm of his wondrous genius and 
beauty, and foreseeing his greatness. 

Charlotte Buff of Wetzlar was be- 
trothed to Kestner before she met his 
brilliant friend, the young Dr. Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe, poet and philosopher. 
The scene of their first meeting was ac- 
curately given in the novel—little broth- 
ers and sisters, bread and butter, and 
all: 


** Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter. 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter.’ 


Goethe certainly fell in love with 
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Charlotte after his poet fashion; and 
little wonder, for she was doubtless a 
charming creature—bright, joyous, sym- 
pathetic, and not too intellectual; but 
Goethe's love was evidently a harmless 
if not quite an innocent sentiment. It 
was held in check by his strong will 
and his sense of honor, and even more, 
perhaps, by Lotte’s steadfast loyalty and 
serene dignity. It was yet far from a 
Platonic attachment, calm and cool and 
wise: it was warm and tender and fool- 
ish enough, but impassioned rather than 
passionate—ideal and imaginative, a 
luxury of sensibility and fancy. The 
woman was not the need of his great 
life, but to love her was the necessity 
of his genius. The man could forego 
her, but the artist made royal claim to 
as much of her as he required for his 
great plan; for, as he said, “Werther 
must, must be.” 

The three friends—a wonderful triad 
—lived on in the closest intimacy for 
some two years, Goethe’s affection bring- 
ing no disquietude to Kestner, no sha- 
dow of reproach upon his Lotte. The 
poet-lover even furnished the wedding- 
ring, and afterward offered to stand god- 
father for their first boy, who was named 
for him. 

About the time of little Wolfgang’s 
birth, Goethe wrote to his mother, “I 
will soon send you a friend who has 
much resemblance to me, and I hope 
you will receive him well: he is named 
Werther.” 

Kestner says: ‘As soon as the book 
was printed, he sent us a copy and 
thought we should fall into raptures 
with it.” 

But he had woefully miscalculated. 
The hapless pair felt their faithful affec- 
tion for their friend, their love for each 
other, the privacy of their home, all 
profaned. Charlotte was inexpressibly 
grieved—Albert was outraged. So, in 
acknowledging the book, they wrote to 
their great friend in a strain of sorrow- 
ful surprise and reproach, which first 
revealed to him the astonishing blunder 
he had made. Before this he had but 
waited for their glad approval to crown 
his fame, as the wreath for the intox- 
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icating wine-cup of his success. He 
was exulting in the royal immortality 
he had bestowed upon them in return 
for their humble love and fealty. Had 
he not made his faithful Albert a marked 
and envied man as the possessor of that 
peerless heroine of romance? Had he 
not embalmed Charlotte’s amiable name 
in the tears and sighs of admiring thou- 
sands? But the perverse Kestner saw 
little glory in being identified with that 
“miserable creature of an Albert,” the 
husband of a woman who looks with sen- 
timental indulgence, with tender smiles 
and naive blandishments, on the passion 
of a false friend, and for whom that false 
friend sighs and poetizes and maddens 
till he blows his unhappy secret and 
his brains out together. The prudish 
Charlotte felt that those sighs and tears 
of voluptuous pity and passion would 
breathe on her pure fame a nameless 
taint that must ever cling to it—not em- 
balming, but withering. 

For his part, Goethe showed how truly 
great he was by taking to heart their sad 
complaint, acknowledging his error and 
humbly and passionately entreating their 
pardon. And they forgave him, and 
tried to forget it, but the world would 
not let them. They lived ever after in 
the glare of their questionable glory. 
The privacy and dignity of the old life, 
never returned. The faith of the con- 
stant husband was not as contagious as 
the morbid romance of the novel. 

Poor Madame Kestner, a modest, sen- 
sitive little woman, saw her double, so 
like yet so cruelly unlike, everywhere, 
in every language and in every form. 
She was sung, and painted, and carved, 
and baked in china, and wrought into 
tapestry, and stitched into embroideries. 
She stood in perpetual mourning at the 
tomb of Werther in doleful prints: she 
simpered in her ball-dress on tea-trays, 
and swung on sign-boards cutting bread 
and butter for hungry travelers. She 
must have felt like a poor little bird 
spitted alive on the diamond-pointed 
pen of the great novelist. 

The loy1l friendship between the three 
never wholly died out, but the old inti- 
macy was not renewed. Indeed, Mad- 
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ame Kestner never again met Goethe 
till she was in her sixtieth year, a widow 
and the mother of twelve children, when 
she visited him at Weimar. What a 
meeting that must have been ! 
Charlotte has been described as a 
very charming old lady, lively and gra- 


cious; so the majestic old poet had not | 


to blush as he recalled the admiration 
of his youth. 

Our friend the Chevalier had in his 
possession nearly all of the letters per- 
taining to the publication of Werther, 
as well as much of the preceding and 
succeeding correspondence between 
Goethe and his parents. Mr. Lewes has 
made free use of these interesting let- 
ters; and it is pleasant to know, even 
at this late day, that the real Charlotte 
was not only an admirable daughter, 
sister and friend, but a loving wife and 
a noble mother; that she was always 
worthy to cut bread and butter for inno- 
cent children ; that she had none of the 
weak sensibility and sentimentality of 
the heroine of Werther, who so daintily 
dallies with sin and demurely plays 
with fire, and whose rashness is only 
equaled by her cowardice. 

The Chevalier had a profound and 
tender respect for the memory of his 
father, the noblest of all the early friends 
of Goethe; while of his mother, the 
sweetest of all the loves of the great 
poet, he spoke to familiar friends more 
and more frequently and fondly as he 
grew old, and felt himself nearing her 
day by day. Whenever I saw him 
there arose in my mind a fair vision of 
a lovely German maiden in a “plain 
white gown, with pale pink ribbons,” 
either with a “loaf in her hand” and 
the little ones around her at home, or 
joyously dancing an allemande with 
Werther at the ball. Yet as I looked 
on his pale, withered face, I found it 
difficult to realize that it had been kissed 
over and over by the “sweet lips’’ about 
which Werther raves, saying, ‘Could I 
live one moment on those lips, I would 
contentedly die the next.” It was diffi- 
cult to think of this gray-haired old dip- 
lomat as a flaxen-headed little lad, tak- 


ing real bread and butter from those be- . 
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nignant hands which have dispensed to 
multitudes the immortal ideal food from 
a miraculous loaf that never grows less. 

The Chevalier was a favorite among 
the young, though he had some pecu- 
liarities at which they would smile. He 
was given to airing his English vocabu- 
lary in literary circles, and it would not 
very well bear the exposure. The de- 
licious unconsciousness with which he 
ventured beyond his depth in political 
or artistic discussions, and floundered 
about in a sea of verbal troubles, gave 
rise to many a quiet laugh in English- 
Roman society. Young artists were es- 
pecially drawn toward him, for he had 
all a cultivated German’s love of Art: 
his heart was unworn and his imagina- 
tion still tinged with the golden enthu- 
siasms of youth. His influence over 
these young men seemed always for 
good: he certainly drew them by no 
unworthy charm, held them by no sel- 
fish interest, for he was not rich, and 
his habits of life were quiet and simple. 
They treated him and spoke of him al- 
most as one of their fellows: they even 
played off upon him harmless little 
jokes; but that they had for him genu- 
ine affection and respect was proved 
when in the bright, sudden spring, the 
time when all Italy longs to be abroad, 
the lonely old Chevalier was taken ill. 
Then these fine young fellows stayed 
faithfully beside him. He had been for 
some time failing, so the end was not 
long in coming. He did not dread it or 
shrink from it. He bowed to the old, 
old law of Nature: he accepted the in- 
evitable, not with the cold stoicism of 
the philosopher, nor yet merely with the 
unquestioning submission of a child, 
but with the dignity of a brave Christian 
gentleman. 

One morning he was raised by gentle 
hands to look out for the last time over 
the hills and gardens, palaces and ruins, 
of that grand old city. Then, doubt- 
less, his thoughts passed far away, over 
that lovely alien clime, to the dear Fa- 
therland, to the old home—to the still 
churchyard in Wetzlar, perhaps, where 
Charlotte and Albert sleep side by side. 
It may be that he felt that beloved fa- 
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ther and mother, gifted with a better 
immortality than erring earthly genius 
can bestow, near him then—they again 
young, and he so old! 

At the last his courageous unselfish- 
ness, his delicate considerateness, were 
most touchingly shown. After taking 


leave of his “dear boys,” one by one, 
with loving words and gentle advisings, 
after giving to them kind messages for 
all his good friends in Rome, he said, 
“Now, my dear young gentlemen, I 
know it is not a pleasant thing to see an 
old man die: will you do me the kind- 
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ness to step into my study and remain 
there for half an hour ?—then you may 
return. Adieu! adieu!” 

They did as he desired: they sat, 
quite silent, watching the clock on the 
mantel as it ticked off those sad minutes, 
during which no sound came from the 
chamber of the dying man. When at 
last they rose and softly re-entered that 
room, they saw the slender, familiar 
form extended, perfectly straight, the 
white hands clasped on the breast, the 
kindly eyes closed. The Chevalier was 
dead! GRACE GREENWOOD, 





LEONARD HEATH'S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


N the northern suburb of Philadel- 

phia there is a curious crooked lane. 
It lies westward of the old Camac Woods 
which so lately suffered dreary trans- 
migration into a crop of red and white 
contract-houses. 

This lane has always been a most un- 
changeable, unwakenable bit of antiqui- 
ty. It was an Indian trail, through old 
beech and ash trees, dropping their rot- 
ting leaves on the lush mould, with fat 
green caterpillars spinning cocoons un- 
der their roots, when the first Swedish 
settlers landed and began to dig their 
underground houses down there at Wic- 
aco: the rotted leaves lie just as then 
about the ash and beech trees to-day, 
and the butterflies crawl from the co- 
coons and flap their gold-dusted wings 
on the bark, as though one of the great 
cities of the world had not sprung up 
between their roots and Wicaco. 

Nature gives up this old landmark 
grudgingly. On one side of the lane 
the country struggles to be town by 
means of brick-kilns. and Sommergar- 
tens, while next to them is an old-fash- 
ioned.cemetery, where the tired dead 
townspeople seem to have gone out to lie 
down and dream that they were in the 





country. Running along the whole of 
the other side is a dilapidated fence, 
made in some long-ago generation, with 
faded notices to trespassers nailed on 
its green and rotting rails. Within is 
the Fontaine Place—a house gone to 
decay, and woodland. 

Ido not know how much woodland 
there is in the Fontaine Place. 

There is a vague tradition of a myth- 
ical man in Paris or Vienna who pays 
taxes for it, and doubtless thinks it be- 
longs to him. If such a man there be, 
he may have a paper map of it, and the 
number of acres on the margin. But 
if you were one of the real flesh-and- 
blood people who do own it—the boys 
who go nutting there in the fall, or the 
two or three men and women with vag- 
abond blood in their veins who escape 
from the red and white contract-houses, 
and creep through gaps in the fence 
when the wet spider-webs glisten on the 
thistles in the morning, or the squirrels 
scratch and scud up the trees at night- 
fall—you would know that there was 
some mysterious hindrance in the way 
of measuring your possessions. 

You go there in hope of certain loot, 
not to be weighed in any scale, and of 
no appreciable value in the town yon- 
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der. It comes to you (unlike any other 
treasure) unlooked for. You have noth- 
ing more to do than to sit knee-deep in 
the seed grass, while you idly scrape 
the silver and black crust of lichen 
from the old stump beside you, or watch 
the water oozing from the spring and 
curdling blood-red about the willow 
roots, or the leaves overhead photo- 
graphing ghosts of leaves on the next 
gray trunks. 

But presently you find the grass slopes 
and the dusky trees have stretched and 
stretched until they fill all the real world 
to you. The business and household 
cares of yesterday have faded away into 
some far-away, unreal country. You 
have found the enchanted ground where 
the Pilgrim fell asleep and lost the chart 
which was to guide him through the 
world. Surely, that distant rumbling is 
the wind among the hills where you 
were born, which you have not seen for 
many years: this stream at your feet, 
you know, plunges yonder, where it 
turns out of sight for ever, into some 
realm of deeper peace and silence. 

Who said that money was of weight 
in the world? Knowledge? or fashion ? 
or power? 

Is not ¢hzs the business of life? To 
lie in the sun, to watch the shadow of 
the clouds drift, drift all day long over 
the yellowed pastures, to hear the bee 
hum in and out of the warm moss? 
What is this eternal incommunicable 
meaning of the drifting cloud, of the 
wind in the tree-tops, of the cricket’s 
chirp in the burned grass? It is a lan- 
guage which you know, and know not; 
yet it was yours, you think, once, in 
some old forgotten day, when money or 
cares or love were not yet for you. The 
message struggles vainly now to reach 
you, as words learned by heart in your 
childhood sometimes haunt you, which 
the next moment may bring back alto- 
gether clear. 

But that next moment never comes 
for this message. Never. These words 
once known by heart are never clear 
again. 

At last you rise and go home; and 
when you are back in the contract- 
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houses, in the middle of the network of 
sewers and gas-pipes, with butcher and 
baker and friend and critic pushing in 
on every side, a thousand actual other 
lives pressing on and narrowing your 
daily path, then the enchanted ground 
where you had wellnigh lost your map 
of life becomes nothing but the Fon- 
taine woods on the other side of Tur- 
ner’s lane. You suspect that the sound 
you heard was not the wind in a moun- 
tain gorge, but the Germantown train 
crossing a bridge; and the bubbling 
stream most likely empties into a cul- 
vert. The unbounded world of sun- 
shine and water, and shadow-haunted 
by mysterious meanings, shrinks into a 
fine bit of timber-land, which you won- 
der the lumbermen have not seized on 
before now. Or perhaps you suspect 
that it was a dream altogether, and are 
afraid to go and look, lest on that other 
side of the lane you find brick-kilns 
also, or a graveyard. 

So it is that no one can tell how many 
acres there are in the Fontaine Place. 

But there is an old legend about these 
woods which when unearthed is a real 
and certain matter, though it has a 
musty flavor of meaning about it akin 
to that which comes so close to you as 
you lie on the ground. 

The homestead, of which you catch 
glimpses through the trees, was twenty 
years ago almost as much decayed as 
now. A mellow afternoon sun, one 
October day, lighted up its front of dull 
red brick and worm-eaten porches, on 
one of which two young men stood to- 
gether, coarsely dressed as laborers. 
They had been sauntering through the 
woods for an hour or two. One of 
them—a squat, square-built fellow, with 
his face deeply pitted by small-pox— 
had, boy-like, stuffed out his pockets 
with nuts and queer bits of mica, and 
was kneeling tying up a bundle of mint 
in his handkerchief, whistling as he did 
it. The other held his hands folded 
behind him, dangling a pair of worn 
kid gloves, and looked dreamily down 
the dusky wood-aisles. 

“In a few years, Joe,” he said, “the 
city will have crept out here: it will 
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bring up the value of this property to 
the estate of a prince.” 

“Likely; though it ’ud be a pity to 
see chimneys in place of them elms, 
Leonard.” 

Leonard glanced slightly down at 
him: “You don’t feel this place your 
own as I do. It is our inheritance to 
me, in spite of all the Fontaines alive. 
You don’t seem to understand that it 
was men of our blood who took this 
ground from the red man. The Heaths 
lived here before the Revolution like 
nobles: they had a place among men. 
And you and I, the last of the Heaths, 
are thanking God to-day for the chance 
of partnership in a blacksmith’s shop!” 

“Hibbin’s offer is very fair, Len, as to 
the shop—very fair, considerin’ we never 
learned the trade regularly.” Joe got 
up, adjusting his glazed cap. He showed 
his white teeth and stuttered a little: it 
often happened when he talked to Leon- 
ard, though this embarrassment was the 
only painful way in which he showed 
his humility and sense of inferiority to 
his brother. ‘As to this property, it’s 
done me good to see it even this once. 


I'll respect myself more for coming of a 
stock of men that was educated and fit 


torule. You're born more of their sort, 
and it costs you more to lose their foot- 
ing, I suppose. But I wish you’d see 
that the shop—” 

“Don’t talk of the shop ere, for God’s 
sake!’ Leonard reddened to the roots 
of his hair, like a girl. His face was 
not unlike a girl’s, with large, sparkling 
eyes. 

“Very well ’’—good-naturedly—“ only 
you were talking of a place in the world.” 

“That a place! Work in soot and 
sweat by day, and then to sleep like a 
log by night. It’s the life. of a beast 
more than a man’s.” 

“Don’t let Winny hear you talk like 
that, or she'll think you rue. Why, it 
was only last week you were arguing 
how safe it was for her and you to 
marry on the profits Hibbin promised. 
Look here, Len’’—touching him on the 
arm, his tone growing grave—“I don’t 
relish soot or sweat any more than you 
do. But blacksmithing zs a place. It’s 
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footing. Now that I’ve got a hammer 
in my hand, and Bess in that room for 
my wife, I’m a man among men. Do 
you see? It'll go hard with me if I 
don’t make my place wider. I don’t 
mean to be a blacksmith always. It'll 


- go hard with me if my children don’t 


have the edication I lack—and a home 
like this to grow up in, p’r’aps. Who 
knows ?”’ 

Leonard patted Joe’s broad back, 
looking down affectionately at the set 
bull-dog jaws and steady, small black 
eyes: “You start wrong. A man is a 
traitor to himself who takes up other 
work than the best for which he is fit- 
ted. If God has created him a poet, he 
should starve before he degrades his 
faculty in a carpenter’s shop. His first 
duty is to his best self.” 

“But if circumstances is ag’in him, 
Leonard? Now I don’t really see any 
opening for you but Hibbin’s.” Leon- 
ard made no answer. ‘“ There was One, 
too, who worked, they say, in a carpen- 
ter’s shop till His time was come for His 
real work; and it seems to me there’s a 
sermon in that, to us that has to wait 
our chance, as great as any He preached _ 
afterward.” 

Leonard smiled loftily : ‘‘ Well, do you 
go back to Hibbin’s and wait; Joe. I'll 
help you. You'll waken out of that 
shop into the inheritance of a noble, 
some day. A noble!” 

“All right” —swinging his bundle over 
his shoulder. “It’s time for the train 
now: we'd better get home and to bed 
betimes, so as to be at the shop early.” 

“Go on: I'll follow you directly.” 
While he leaned over the porch-railings 
watching Joe’s broad figure crossing the 
sunny lawn, the blacksmith muttered 
half aloud to himself: 

“What cursed bee is in his bonnet 
now? Hesaid ‘the fortune of a noble;’” 
and then he gave a vexed, indulgent 
laugh. His patience was boundless 
with poor visionary Len, but this tried 
it hard. Joe was the younger of the 
two, but his brilliant brother (as he 
deemed him) had been a dead weight 
on his broad shoulders all of his life, 
since the days he ran off from the little 
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public school to hang around old book- 
stalls. There he had picked up certain 
language and scraps of theories which 
were Greek to Joe. It had been the 
result of months of plotting on his part 
to induce Hibbin to include the flighty 
fellow in the offer of partnership with 
himself: he thought he had him settled 
for life. “And now,” he groaned, “he's 
going to fly the track before he’s begun 
on it.” 

As for Leonard, his heart ached look- 
ing after his brother. After to-day their 
paths separated, God only knows for 
how long. He gave himself a mental 
hug, thinking how good a brother he 
had been — how self-sacrificing. Had 
he not made plans for Joe all his life 
which that dull fellow never could have 
projected? -When they were boys it 
was Joe who should command the pirate 
ship of which he would be but bo’sen: 
it was Joe who should be chief of the 
gallant band that, following Burr's 
. scheme, were to conquer some unknown 
territory in New Mexico, and set upa 
kingdom among the prairie dogs and 
buffaloes and gigantic red cactii. Joe 
was to wear the plumed cap there, be 
Inca, caliph—what not? “JZ always 
took the second place. When I ran off 
to California it was to dig for gold for 
him. It was no fault of mine that I 
failed and that he took his wages to 
bring me back. I’ve been a good 
brother to Joe Heath.’’ He repeated 
this again and again, walking up and 
down, strengthening himself in some 
way by it. “It’s for his sake and for 
Winny’s sake that I'll break loose from 
them to-day. I'll make this venture, 
and throw away every other chance. 
For them. Not for myself, God knows !” 

When the wind grew chilly and the 
shadows of the Lombardy poplars fell 
heavily aslant the darkening porch, he 
went inside. 

It was an old, unpicturesque room. 
Unmeaning monotony even at its early 
day of building had fallen on Philadel- 
phia houses. The ceilings were high, 
the many windows almost flush with the 
flat walls. Paneling and doors, once a 
raw, shiny white, were now yellow and 
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streaked with mould. The papering 
flapped mildewed from the wall. 

Leonard dragged in a log from the 
lawn and seated himself on it in the 
middle of the bare floor. 

Night was falling, when a hasty step 
rung through the vacant rooms, and a 
man pushed open the door behind him. 
A little man, in clothes of glossy brown, 
that bagged about his lean limbs; a 
peering skinny face, thatched over by a 
curly black wig ; heavy gold seals dang- 
ling below his waistcoat. 

“Mooning in the dark, Heath? No 
fire? A little blaze and a hot drink 
would have put a different face on mat- 
ters. You Americans think of nothing 
but business—business.”’ 

“T came here for business.” 

“Well, then, to it at once,” putting 
down a tin lantern on the floor, and 
opening the bull’s eye. A broad bar 
of light fell across their faces into the 
dark room. “The sooner out of this 
damp the better. And I have no time 
to lose: I must be in Liverpool by the 
ninth, If you refuse my offer, I must 
look up another tenant for the Fontaine 
house to-morrow. Tch-h! It is enough 
to freeze one’s marrow,” sneezing and 
his teeth chattering. 

“I've been thinking it over,” said 
Leonard, in his dreamy way, leisurely 
clasping his hands about his knees and 
speculatively regarding the lantern. “I 
wish you would just run over the facts 
again, Mr. Ludlow, to make it all clear. 
My brain is muddled to-night.” 

“You'd better look sharp, then, for 
the explanation will be of the shortest,” 
getting up, stamping his feet, and trot- 
ting up and down, to work off his impa- 
tience and cold together. “This place, 
by old Fontaine’s will, is to lie unim- 
proved until the heir is of age. I am 
the agent. I came to find a tenant who 
is to keep it from going to actual ruin. 
So far you understand ?” 

Leonard nodded, with a twinkle in 
his soft eyes. He was suspicious, like 
most credulous women and womanish 
men: he was never again to be tricked 
as he had so often been before: he re- 
garded his eyes as washed keen by bit- 
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ter experience. This request to hear 
the story again was but a subtle feint 
to test the Englishman. So the poor 
dreamy fool sat blinking solemnly, as 
blind as an owl in daylight, while Lud- 


low laughed secretly to find him a tool 


fashioned so ready for use. 

“The Fontaines have held the prop- 
erty, as you know, but for a short time.” 

“IT know. We bought it from the In- 
dians,” said Len, sitting erect. 

“Bought or stole—what matter ? Here 
is the point: it was but a younger 
branch of the Heaths that came to the 
States. Edward, the first to emigrate, 
brought with him title-deeds to a large 
tract of waste ground near Liverpool, 
on which he and his descendants paid 
taxes by their agents. The Heaths, as 
you know, during the rebellion of the 
colonies, were Tories. John Heath, the 
owner of this ground here, went to 
France at the beginning of the troubles, 
and remained abroad for many years, 
leaving the house in charge of a house- 
keeper. He married a French girl of 
family, and died suddenly in Lyons. 
About the same time the homestead 
here was burned to the ground. When 
the war was over his widow, with her 
infant son, came to Philadelphia and 
made search, secretly, for certain valu- 
able plate and papers, which she affirmed 
had been hidden in an underground 
vault somewhere on this property. 
Among them were the title-deeds to the 
Liverpool ground. Whether she had 
mistaken her husband as to the precise 
spot, or whether the falling ruins had 
completely blocked up the entrance, I 
don’t know. But I do know that neither 
plate nor papers were ever found, and 
that they are here now. Probably under 
our feet.” 

“Probably under our feet!’ muttered 
Len, with a long breath. 

“You know the story of the Heaths 
after that better than I do. How they 
have gone down, down, for lack of 
money, until the old stock has ended 
in—” 

“A blacksmith’s shop.” 

‘In two young men, one of whom 


has strength enough to bring back all 
Vor. V.—26 
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the fortune of his race,” eyeing him 
shrewdly. 

“Yes!” standing up. His hollow 
cheeks burned: “You do not deceive 
yourself in Leonard Heath.” 

“T hope not. I propose that you un- 
dertake this search as quietly as may 
be. I would not trust even your brother 
with the secret.” 

“Certainly I shall not trust Joe. There 
would be no surprise in that case. I'll 
disappear out of their sight. They shall 
think me dead—Winny and all. Some 
day I’ll come back and bring the keys 
of fairy-land. I'll shower gold on 
them.” 

“There’s no doubt of it,” taking 
snuff. ‘Your first aim must be the 
title-deeds. Remember.” 

“The ground is some of the most 
valuable in Liverpool, you say ?” 

“No, but it has great value. It is 
closely built over with dwelling-houses, 
owned generally by their occupants. 
That class of people will be more readily 
ousted than large corporations would 
have been.” 

“But’’—Leonard stood up, shocked 
and startled—‘ if I succeed, Ludlow, 
these people will be homeless.” 

“Hundreds of them. The more the 
better for you. That’s their ‘business. 
What right had the cursed beggars or 
their grandfathers to squat on your 
ground ?” 

“That's true—that’s true !”” 

“You are homeless. If you can af- 
ford to give away your property to them, 
it’s a sort of generosity I can’t appre- 
ciate.” 

“TI don’t mean to give it away. And 
yet—these men probably paid hard 
money or labor for that ground, and 
thought they bought it honestly, while I 
never heard of it till last week. It looks 
like wholesale robbery!’ He spoke 
with a sort of gusty vehemence which 
evaporated with the words. The Eng- 
lishman’s cool sneer cowed him. He 
ended with a feeble, “What do you 
think, eh?” 

“I don’t understand such genteel sen- 
timents. I’m a business ‘man, / am. 
You throw the venture up, then ?” 
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‘‘By no means. It was only a pass- 
ing idea of mine. We owe you too 
much for discovering the facts to throw 
them up now. By the way, we will re- 
ward you handsomely, Mr. Ludlow. 
You may depend on Joe and me.” 

“T’ll take one-third as my price when 
the claim is established,” dryly. 

“You'll take—one-third?” his jaw 
falling. 

“Yes. The finding of the deeds is 
but a beginning. My work begins then. 
You blacksmith boys could as easily set 
the machinery of English law in motion 
as you could work a steam engine by 
the breath of your mouth.” 

“T suppose that’s true’”—stroking his 
thin whiskers vaguely. 

“You'll find how true when you try 
to work without me. You'll make the 
venture then ?’’—picking up his lantern. 


“Yes : I will be here to-morrow night.” | 


Leonard got up, looking around him 
into the damp shadows. “I will not 
leave this house until I have dragged 
my luck out of it. Other men kneel 
and pray to Fortune, but I mean to 
take her by the throat: hey, Ludlow ?” 

“By the throat,eh? To be sure—the 
throat. Well, I’m for some punch now: 
will youcome? No? To-morrow night, 
then, we'll oust the infernal beggars. 
The throat, eh ?”—with an approving 
nod and chuckle. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Just call them off, uncle, will you ?” 

Ben stumped on his wooden leg across 
the kitchen for his spectacles and a slip 
of paper, then back again, turn about, 
right face, into position behind the 
clean-skinned, roly-poly little girl who, 
with her hands rolled up in her ging- 
ham apron, was tip-toeing and clucking 
about before the little plaster busts on 
the dresser, like a fussy hen over her 
first nestful of white eggs. 

“Four Virgin Marys; ditto dogs with 
basket; one Fellora; two Bacchuses; 
two Doubtfuls: what's that, Winifred ?”’ 

“Spoiled in the baking: they go in as 
Doubtfuls. Seppy gets rid of them as 
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Jupiters or George Washingtons, accord- 
ing as customers run. How had we 
better set them out, uncle? Leonard’ll 
come in at that door’’—snuffing the can- 
dles anxiously. 

“T’d advise a semy-circle, so as'to 
give him the full view at wunst.” 

“T wish you'd help.” 

“Kin I? Ill be very keerful, Win- 
ny”—quite in a glow of pleasure, pull- 
ing himself up on his sound leg and roll- 
ing up his sleeves before he began work. 
Their Pantheon quite filled the lower 
shelf of the dresser, the dishes being 
piled on top to make way for the gods 
and heroes. A tallow candle was set 


at either end to complete the effect. 
Winny drew back, put her hands be- 
hind her and her head deliberately on 
Suddenly she grew red as a 


one side. 
coal : 

“You see that? Don’t deny it, Uncle 
Ben. I knew I made the oven too hot. 
That’s scorch.” 

Ben looked closely at the plaster and 
then at her, rubbing the wisp of gray 
hair on his bald crown. Then he broke 
into a laugh: 

“All the better: that gives them a 
look of age, that scorch does.” 

“Well, I did not think of that’— 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, I did. I never seen finer 
works of art than that en-tire row of 
Virgin Marys. Take my judgment for 
it: I’m older than you, Winifred.” 

“T think they are well done”—with a 
complacent nod. “Dear, dear! eight 
o’clock and Leonard not here! The 
muffins will be quite over the pan—and 
he’s a terrible fellow for muffins.” 

Ben dusted the plaster from his scuffed 
coat, buttoned it, combed out his thin 
gray whiskers, and sat down, erect as a 
flagstaff, on the side of the fire. It was 
a little three-cornered room, Winny’s 
kitchen, with rows of tins, and strings 
of brown onions and scarlet peppers 
along the white wall. On one side was 
the door to Uncle Ben’s room—on the 
other, the door to hers. The supper- 
table was set, the muffin-rings waiting, 
the sausages ready to fry. She hurried 
in to straighten her collar and tie again 
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the ribbon in her soft brown hair, and 
when she had hurried out again she 
could think of nothing else to do, or 
wish for that night or for the rest of her 
life. Leonard was coming: in a week 
this would be his home! 

Uncle Ben, who was very skillful at 
carving, had made a dog’s-head wooden 
knocker for the door, with “ Heath” 
coming out of the mouth. It was his 
little joke to greet them when they came 
back from church on their wedding-day. 

There was a scuffling of feet scraping 
the mud off at the door presently, and 
Joe and his wife Bessy came in “just to 
see the busts set out. No, they wouldn’t 
stay: they wouldn’t spoil Len’s surprise. 
But was there ever a girl as handy as 
Winny?”’ And although they had been 
in the secret all along since the day that 
the Italian boy Seppy began to show 
Winny how to mix the clay, and had 
both sat breathless over the oven while 
Pagan gods and Christian saints baked 
harmoniously together, they went over 
them all again, admiring even Flora’s 
snub nose and an unfortunate leer in 


the eyes of St. Paul. 
“Ther’s some very life-like touches 


ther, Winny,” said Joe, critically. 
“You've give them the look of people 
I’ve knowed. It’s good work.” 

“It’s genius, is what I’d call it,” ejac- 
ulated Uncle Ben. 

“T’m sure I don’t care for myself,” 
said Winny. “I don’t know now as 
Leonard would like to marry a genius. 
But this is what I think of, Joe” — put- 
ting her fat hand on his shoulders. “It'll 
be very pleasant for me, when he’s 
hammering in the shop yonder, to have 
my paddle in the cellar here, and help 
keep the wolf from the door with it. 
Of course, if I’ve got the genius, so 
much the better’’—her dimpling face 
growing pink. “But even as it is, the 
plasters pay three times as much as 
slop-work.” 

“Ah, sow you talk to the point!” 
cried Mrs. Joe. “When you've been 
married as long as I have, you'll learn 
to count the pennies. Genius is good 
in its way, but it’s poor stuff to make 
the pot boil, or to put turnips in it!” 
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“It’s you for hard sense, Bess!’’ Joe 
nodded significantly to the others. 
There was a moment’s respectful si- 
lence, for by dint of the daily firing of 
such hard, bullety maxims among them, 
Mrs. Joe had begun to be a power in 
the family, and was regarded as hold- 
ing the tight rein of common sense over 
the Heath affairs in general, though 
there was really as much firmness in the 
fair, pudgy little woman as in a bowlful 
of sweet jelly. 

“‘Here’s Len!” cried Joe, as a quick, 
uncertain step rattled on the board walk 
without. “ Let's be off, Bess. We won't 
spoil Winny’s plans’’—hurrying her to 
the door, while she and Winny pecked 
kisses at each other, and chatted about 
Bess’s baby’s colic to the last breath, 
after the manner of women. “Hillo, 
Len !’’— giving him a pound on the 
back as he passed them in the narrow 
path. ‘Been maundering about that 
musty old house till now, thinking of 
the glory of the Heaths, eh? Be early 
at the shop in the morning, mind.” 

“Joe?” after they had gone on a rod 
or two. 

“Yes.” 

“Good-bye’’—holding out his hand. 

“Good-bye. Why, what ails you? 
Your hand’s as dry and hot as punk. 
Not a touch of your chills back, hey?” 
—dragging him to the light, anxiously. 

“ Nothing ails me,” peevishly. “Good- 
bye, Elizabeth. You've been good and 
kind to me since you were Joe’s wife. 
I'll not forget it. Your bread shall re- 
turn to you from the waters. The Heaths 
were never ungrateful.” 

“I’m sure of that, Lenny. But I don’t 
want my bread back.” 

He stood still, pressing both their 
hands. “I wish—I feel terribly alone,” 
hesaid. ‘‘Nomatter. The old knights 
went out alone, and came back victors.” 

“You'd better go in and eat Winny’s 
muffins,” said Joe, shortly. 

“Good-night, Joe. Some day you 
will better understand me.” 

“Poor Winny! What with the ague 
and laziness, Len’s tempers is growin’ 
more than flesh and blood can stand,” 
said Mrs. Joe, as they walked on. 
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“You're generally just to him, Bess. 
He’s a real genius, Leonard is: he can’t 
be judged by our rules. And there’s a 
sort of spell about that house, there’s 
no denyin’ it. If the shop turns out 
well, we'll move into town ourselves in 
a few years, and go live near it. We 
Heaths hev a right to that much.” 

The will-o’-the-wisp, which was lead- 
ing Len into the swamp, had so much 
delusive glitter, even in the solid black- 
smith’s eyes. 

“It’s nothing but the ague workin’ 
with him, I doubt,”’ said Bess, going 
back to Len. 


Leonard was inside of the kitchen by 
this time; the grand tableau had been 
presented: the Flora and Bacchus, and 
the Virgins with the mellowing scorch, 
and the tallow candles burning away at 
either end. Uncle Ben had been hurry- 
ing out, hearing him coming, but Win- 
ny had stopped him. “I'll be in the 
way, little gal.” 

“You worked as hard as I. You must 
see his very first look.” So the old 
fellow gathered himself into a corner 
with a chuckle of enjoyment. 

She forgot to speak to Len—stood 
breathless, watching his face, her palms 
pressed hard together. 

Now Len, coming from the city in 
the train and plodding along the board 
walk outside, had built and furnished 
the solidest of all his castles in the air. 
It was for Winny. There were onyx 
stones and gopher wood in it, for aught 
Iknow. There were delicate perfumes : 
the air moved in music, the sunshine 
came to it stained with gold and royal 
purple. Ina little while this would be 
their home. 

Here, there was a smell of sausages; 
the candles sputtered; the dresser was 
crammed with dirty-looking plaster fig- 
ures, such as that greasy Seppy peddled 
about the roads. 

Len drew a long breath. “What is 
this trumpery ?” he said, in a savage 
growl. “Throw a cloth over them, for 
God’s sake, Winny, and open the win- 
dow. It is terrible for human beings 
to be forced to cook and live in the 
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same room.” Then he remembered to 
draw her to his side and kiss her. 

Winny’s temper, which, when she 
was a baby, used to be strong enough 
to shake every atom of her little body, 
choked in her throat now and burned 
fiery red in her cheeks. But she loved 
this fellow enough to bear blows from 
him, and kiss him after them. “You 
don’t understand, Leonard: J made 
them. It is asurprise for you. Seppy 
will sell them for me. Only think how 
much we can make for you in a year! 
You in the shop, and I in the cellar.” 

“Don’t talk to me of the shop. You 
drive me mad, Winifred. You know 
how I always loathed—” 

“Work, dear?’ when he could not 
find a word. 

“No. Sit down. You at least must 
understand me.” Uncle Ben, who had 
been edging his way, crutch and all, to 
the door, noiseless as a cat, stopped, 
holding it open, to wink and telegraph 
encouragingly to her behind Leonard’s 
back. ‘It’s tantrums, nothin’ but tan- 
trums,” opening and shutting his wide 
mouth without a sound. “We men hev 
all got em at times. Don’t you mind, 
deary ;” and disappeared, to stump up 
and down the boards, shaking his head 
gloomily. Winny did not sit down. 
She began to gather her poor little 
figures into her apron, crumbling them 
to pieces as she threw them in. When 
Leonard saw how pale was her usually 
jolly little face, and how she held back 
the tears, he broke into uneasy accusa- 
tions against himself. 

“I’m a brute,” he cried. “ But it galls 
me to see you degraded. Come here, 
child. Think how your beauty is wasted 
drudging in this back alley.” 

“Didn’t—it make you love me, Leon- . 
ard ?” looking up sideways. 

“Yes. But 7am wasted,” with a pas- 
sionate outbreak. “There is no reason 
why I should not stand as high as any 
Heath that went before me. I am a 
gentleman by right of blood and body 
and soul. Look at the place they had 
in the world. / am trampled under 
foot. For what? For want of money— 
money !” 
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Then Winny threw down her plaster 
rubbish and went to him. She had a 
sudden perception of the imminence of 
the danger. The old Leonard was going 
from her, from them all, for ever. She 
put up her hands on his shoulders. 
This was no vagary of a moment that 
could so alter this whole outward man. 
She had no time to sob or cry out. She 
tried to think of what strongest words 
tosay: “You have your trade. No 
Heath of them all had your intellect.” 
His eyes glistened at that. ‘There is 
no reason why you should not be re- 
spected. And then you have—me,” 
dropping her head so that he could hold 
it to his breast, as he would do if love 
was all in all to him, as it was to the 
little woman. 

But he did not. “Oh, I’ve no doubt 
I have all the materials of a good life, 
if Ihad money. But without—it is like 
that lamp without a light in it.” 

Winny lifted her head quickly. “So 
the light is not in it without money ?” 
she said slowly. “JZ thought—” But 
what she thought she never told. Win- 


ny had no gift of tragic expression. 
She had said her little word of remon- 
strance, and was done with outcry now 


and for ever. She went directly to her 
work, colder and paler thanyshe had 
ever been seen before. 

“Will you have your supper now?” 
she said, gently, after a while rapping at 
the window for Uncle Ben, who came 
in with a vehement glow of cheerfulness, 
told one or two roaring campaign stories 
and forgot to laugh at them himself, 
praised the supper, while his dim eyes 
wandered piteously from one unanswer- 
ing young face to the other. The sup- 
per was over. Winny, like most strong- 
nerved women, usually worked off in- 
ward fever by hot action of her body. 
In a few minutes the room was clean, 
the hearth swept and an arm-chair, the 
leather worn and shiny with old age, 
pulled up in front of the fire. She stood 
beside it and glanced at Leonard. But 
he loitered apart by the open door. 

The sergeant got up, turned his back 
to the fire, took off his rusty wig, and, 
poising it on his fist, brushed it care- 
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fully—a ceremony which always with 
the old fellow ushered in an important 
act. “I want to say a word to you, lit- 
tle gal,” solemnly, “and to you, Leon- 
ard. It’s about this day week—your 
weddin’-day.” 

The woman’s face glowed with fiery ° 
blushes, but Leonard was silent. She 
raised her eyes at that and looked at 
him steadily. 

The sergeant pulled her toward him, 
clearing his throat and beginning with 
renewed cheerfulness: “We've been 
partners a good many years, Winny— 
since you was up to my knee, about— 
but I think this day week it'll be time to 
part company.” 

She did not answer him by word or 
look. Her eyes never left the man’s 
face, which stood out in relief against 
the dark background of the night with- 
out, as though she read in it words 
which made her deaf to all others. 

“It’s borne in on me to-day, Winny, 
that I ought to go,” in a voice which he 
made unnaturally jovial. ‘A man and 
his new wife is best alone: a third party 
is like water spilled on a hot, fresh-j’ined 
pair of shears—it spiles the temper of 
’em ever after. Besides, you and Leon- 
ard is goin’ to hev a hard fight for it. 
My bit of a pension’d be little help.” 

Without looking at him she pulled his 
wrinkled yellow hand under her arm 
and held it tight on her breast. “ Your 
pension kept me from the almshouse, 
Uncle Ben. No husband can ever come 
between me and you.” 

“It was only the want of money I 
thought of—” She knew then that he 
had overheard some of Leonard’s words. 

“Are you going to measure out life by 
dollars?’ she cried. “Is money above 
love with you all?’ The old man was 
silent, knowing the words were meant 
for Leonard. But Leonard did not 
speak. She was unjust and bitter, he 
thought, like all women. What if he 
deferred his marriage for this chance of 
a fortune? It would be but fora month 
or a year. Or if, to be plain about it, he 
did, as she chose to put it, rate money 
higher than love? He was a practical 
man; he knew how he had been worst- 
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ed and trampled on always for want of 
money; he had his chance now. Was 
he to give it up for a woman's kiss? 
Joe, and Winny, too, no doubt, would 
call it a damnable thing to rob hundreds 
of poor men of their homes on the 
strength of a musty parchment. He 
was a practical man. He saw things in 
a business light. It was for their sake 
he did it—not his own. 

Ben was stroking her hair: “I knowed 
you'd wish me to stay, Winny. But—” 

He looked at Heath, who hesitated a 
moment and then came forward, lean- 
ing his hand on a chair back: “Sergeant 
Porter, you'll never leave your niece by 
my will. I do not forget what she owes 
you. Some day I hope to repay her 
great obligations in a way that — that 
may surprise you, sir.’’ There was a 


boyish choke in his voice at the word. 
“I'd be sorry if you paid me in any 
way, Leonard,” the sergeant said, gently. 
He loosed his hand and slipped quietly 
to his own room. He felt he had no 
right to be there with these young peo- 
ple, who stood looking at each other, 


holding their lives in their hands. He 
had the feeling of an intruder who had 
jostled into a room where some one—a 
stranger—lay dying. 

The firelight flashed pleasantly about 
the homely little kitchen and about the 
girl: it seemed to show Leonard his 
honest place among men—work and 
love. It was areal life so far as it went. 
It drew him with a strange strength from 
the mildewed house. The house be- 
hind which was—what ? 

Under all his fantastic ambitions, Len 
Heath was naturally a kind-hearted, 
affectionate fellow; besides, his imagin- 
ation was at work: the tenants of the 
Liverpool property were already real 
to him—sturdy mill-men, pale sewing- 
women, little children from whom he 
was going to filch their one chance in 
the world: he could hear the very words 
with which they would curse him when 
he brought out the musty parchment 
that left them beggared and homeless. 

But behind the musty parchment, for 
him, was—money. 

Winny fancied she saw a flicker of his 
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old boyish, frank smile: her own face 
glowed in an instant under it: ‘‘ Here is 
your place, Leonard’ —timidly turning 
the comfortable chair about a little. 

How sweet and sufficing she looked 
in her pretty housewife’s dress, the hair 
pushed back from her decided little 
face! Her big dark eyes, soft, unrea- 
soning, protesting against pain as a 
deer’s, followed him as he moved un- 
easily about. They haunted Leonard 
Heath for years. 

“Winny,” he said, avoiding them 
guiltily, “I am going to leave you for a 
week, or a month perhaps—not longer.” 

She said nothing. How could she 
struggle against this unknown power 
which was drawing him away? But 
she knew by instinct that it was taking 
him away from her, and that for ever. 

“IT am going to find a certain thing: 
it is for your benefit—yours and Joe’s. 
You are not hurt at me? You say noth- 
ing’—sharply. “It is not for myself: 
God knows I am not selfish.” 

“No, you are not selfish, Leonard. 
But—you do not find enough—zere ?” 

“No. There! we will not talk of it. 
You never understood all the require- 
ments of my nature—none of you: you 
never will.” He took up his cap and 
shifted it irresolutely in his hand. 

“Will you be gone long, Leonard ?” 

“No. If I do not succeed in my 
search in a month, I will come back to 
you. You'll keep my place there ready 
for me ?”’ with a smile. 

Her face brightened: “I'll keep it for 
you’’—putting her hand on the chair. 
“Are you guing now ?” 

“Yes, now.” He took a step nearer. 
But he knew if he kissed the warm, 
sweet-breathed mouth, or touched her, 
he never would leave her. He stood 
motionless a moment, and then, with a 
sudden gesture of farewell, went out 
into the night. 


CHAPTER III. 
“AND that’s Joseph, eh? But there 
was another Heath, sergeant—a younger 
lad, if I’m not mistaken ?” 
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Uncle Ben glanced warily about the 
little eating-house, hauled up his wooden 
leg and bent over his glass of ale to 
reach the corporal’s ear. The room was 
vacant but for themselves, and Tifflin 
was atrusty fellow; they had been com- 
rades at Palo Alto and Vera Cruz: still, 
it was as well to be cautious. He keyed 
his whisper to the lowest pitch. 

Tifflin sat upright again with a long- 
drawn “Whew! Now I’ve heerd of 
cases like that,” he rejoined, solemnly 
nodding. ‘But I can’t say as one ever 
come before into my actual experience. 
I’ve heerd before of men disappearin’ 
off the face of the earth in broad day- 
light, with their friends about them: 
Death put out his hand and took ’em 
onseen, I reckon. That’s more awful 
to me than to see them going the usual 
road—first corpses and then crumblin’ 
bones. And there’s been no word of 


him sence ?” 

“No, none; and that is five year ago 
—five year this October since he went 
out of the door, as it might be there, 
saying, ‘I’m going to bring something 
to you—to you and Joe.’ 


Leonard ’ud 
hev brought it if he’d been alive. He'd 
hev sent tidin’s, if it was his last breath, 
to one of them as waited for him. I 
hed faith in the boy,” shaking his head. 

“The police, now—I reckon you tried 
them? People allus do;” with a nod 
as one who knew human weakness and 
could pardon it. 

“Of course. Wouldn’t you have rec- 
ommended it, Tifflin ?”’ 

“They found no traces, I’ll ventur’ ?”” 

“No. They sarched all likely and 
onlikely places. And Joe—for more 
nor a year he let his business go by the 
board. I did what I could, but it was 
of no use.” 

“Ther was one, you said, he would 
have sent tidin’s to ?”’ 

“She’s ther. She’s waitin’ for him 
yet to keep his promise. I'd rather not 
talk about her.” Ben was silent for a 
moment, and then resumed in an alter- 
ed tone: “Ther was one clue. Ther 
was an oldish, wizened-lookin’ man, 
that Leonard had been seen with in the 
city a day or two before: sarch was 
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made for him, but he never was seen 
afterward. Ther was them as said he 
hed made way with the boy.” 

“T hevn’t a doubt of it. I hev my 
own opinion about these onaccountable 
disappearances” — draining his glass 
with a mysterious nod. ‘When ther’s 
common robbery it comes out, an’ when 
ther’s common murder it comes out. 
But when old Death puts on human 
shape an’ goes about layin’ on his hand, 
now here, now there, them he touches 
vanishes in daylight, an’ ther’s nothin’ 
heerd of them again. You heerd of that 
strange man.that was seen goin’ from 
town to town in '32, and the cholery 
follered him like a bloodhound its 
master ?”” 

“No,” with a shiver, 
think—” 

“How do you know that the man 
seen with young Heath was a man?” 

Tifflin’s views were dreary and chilly, 
even over a bottle of double XX and 
the savoriest of fried oysters. Ben 
lagged in his talk, and presently stooped 
for his stick, leaving his supper to grow 
cold, and bade the corporal good-night. 
Winny would be waiting for him, he 
knew. 

They had been living for only a week 
in town, and this was the sergeant’s first 
onslaught into the dissipation of city 
life. He stumped along the narrow 
streets in the suburb into the unfre- 
quented road leading to the low, red 
brick house, with its half dozen porches, 
whose windows were sending a cheerful 
glimmer from the top of the hill. That 
was Joe’s house. Just a week ago he 
and Bessy had carried out their old 
scheme, and had moved into the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, buying this farm- 
house and its two or three acres round 
about. Not-a stone’s throw off, in the 
orchard, there was the stone cottage 
into which Winny and Uncle Ben had 
snuggled down with their old furniture 
and big fires and plaster busts and sim- 
ple, hearty, old-fashioned ways that 
made a home out of the place in a day. 

It was a matter of course that they 
should come with Joe and Bessy, who 
had drawn them closer to them by de- 
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grees, for years trying to fill up the gap 
in the girl’s life with their own home- 
affairs, their children, their watchful 
love of her. The first plan was that the 
sergeant and Winny should share the 
house with them, but Winny rebelled. 
“We must have room for our plaster- 
work, Uncle Ben and I,” she said; “and 
room for our sober, humdrum ways. 
It would not be best for us to live with 
you, Bessy.” 

So, with her savings (for the paddle 
had kept the wolf clear out of sight), she 
bought this cottage: a joint-stock con- 
cern with her and Ben. He had been 
at work for weeks, patching fences, 
painting every bit of wood susceptible of 
paint, tothe very cowshed. To-day the 
last triumphant nail had been driven. 
Winny had put down her green rag- 
carpet, and tacked her last curtain, and 
Joe and Bessy were coming over for a 
housewarming tea. 

Ben stumped along the board walk, 
whistling cheerily, his old heart beating 
time under his thin ribs. He had gone 
to town for some pepper-pot, as a del- 


icate surprise to add to the entertain- 
ment, when he fell in with Tifflin, and 
was beguiled into the ghostly story of 
Leonard Heath. He jogged on faster 


to put it out of his mind. It was more 
ghastly than death to remember. There 
were times when he fancied it was al- 
ways present to Winny, though, even to 
him, for years she had not mentioned 
Leonard’s name. 

He saw her now in the open door, 
through which the firelight streamed 
out warmly into the night. “All right, 
Winny!’’ he called. At which she 
nodded brightly, and went in. 

“Ther’s none kin fill the old man’s 
place to her,” he said, as he made a 
short cut through the privet bushes to 
the door. “She keeps a frightened sort 
of watch on me, as though I too might 
disappear and leave her alone. Good 
Lord!’ He stopped short, looking 
about the garden and fields beyond, 
from which the late October chill and 
damp drew heavy scents, sweet and 
tainted with decay. “It’s the very day! 
Five years this night. Ther were low 
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clouds flying over the moon, too, just 
as now, and this cold, deathly wind, 
and these unwholesome smells, like 
plants strewed over corpses. Kin she 
hev forgotten?’ He hurried to the 
door, as though some ghost pursued 
him, stopping again to glance fearfully 
around. 

There was a certain chill, a hush in 
the uncanny night, as though some ill- 
boding Presence came slowly, steadily 
nearer. In the many noises of the 
wind, through the forest just within 
sight, he fancied he detected a cry al- 
most human in its want and pain. 

“Was it a banshee that Len said cried 
on the night when a Heath died, and on 
that night for years after came back to 
*mind them that was livin’ of the dead ?” 

The darkness, the cry, his own ghastly 
fancies, drew him to the door: he opened 
it and came in headlong, with a pale 
face, at which they all laughed. 

“Here is your dry coat and slippers, 
uncle,” said Winny, and now that he 
was in she sat down contented. He 
could not tell, furtively glancing around, 
whether they remembered the day or 
not. Joe, who sat smoking his pipe on 
the other side of the fire, was quieter 
than usual, and Bessy, resplendent in 
her new merino, move gossipy, but 
keeping, he noticed, a close motherly 
watch over Winny. However, she al- 
ways did that. As for Winny, no one 
could ever tell what she thought. 

She was the same chubby, dumpling 
little body that she had been five years 
ago. She rolled about the house rather 
than walked. There were the soft color 
and shy dimples coming and going on 
the honest face, and sudden laughter in 
the dark eyes, that made everybody long 
to hug her and make friends with her 
for ever. But while she had once been 
the fondest girl in the country-side of 
dances and gayety and pretty dresses, 
she lived, since her strange widowhood 
began, utterly alone but for the old man 
and the companionship which Joe and 
Bessy gave them. Apart from them, 
too, under all her affectionate, cheerful 
manner, in the absolute silence in which 
she covered her loss. 
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Ben could not tell if she remembered 
what night had come again. He for- 
got to speculate about it. The fire was 
so big and hospitable; the room, with 
its new green carpet and home-made 
lounges, so exactly the picture of com- 
fort and home which he and Winny 
had planned; and through the open 
door there came glimpses of the bright 
kitchen and whiffs of the fat pullets 
roasting a dainty brown. Once Mrs. 
Joe brought back his vague fears : when 
the door was inadvertently opened, she 
hurried to close it. 

“It is a wretched night,” she said, 
shivering. “I fancy the dead would 
choose to be out in such wind and 
white moonlight, if they can come 
back”—stopping and stammering as 
she looked at Winny. “Coming along 
the edge of the woods yonder, I fancied 
I heard the cry of some wild beast in 
them. I told Joe so.” 

“It was the wind,” said Joe. “But 
it had a curious sound, sergeant. No 
wonder it skeert a woman. It was like 
a dying beast in a cage.” 

“T heerd it.” The sergeant hurried 


away from the subject, and so did Joe. 
It was the happiest evening since they 


came into their new home. The work 
and bustle of moving were over, as well 
as the hard struggle of years, and the 
warm, quiet sense of home was real for 
the first time. 

Only once it was jarred. Leonard, 
Joe’s oldest boy, having been admitted 
as a special grace to sit up for supper, 
prowled about the room, to the discom- 
fort of everybody but his mother and 
Winny, who vied with each other in 
spoiling him. Finally he crept up into 
an old leather chair that stood vacant, 
shining in the firelight, in the warmest 
corner, curled up his fat legs and pre- 
pared to go to sleep. There was a sud- 
den silence in the room, as though a 
ghost had stood among them. It was 
the first time since Leonard Heath had 
disappeared that his place had been 
filled, though the chair had waited va- 
cant through all those years. They 
were superstitious, and this was a sure 
omen to them of his death. “Let the 
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child stay,” cried his mother, with a 
pale face: “he is the only one of his 
name that will ever sit in that place.” 

But Winny shook her head and took 
the boy hastily up, holding him tight to 
her breast and rocking him to sleep, 
while her eyes rested on the place left 
vacant, as though she had the second 
sight and Leonard Heath sat there alive 
before her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir had not been difficult for Leonard 
to evade all pursuit. There was some- 
thing in his secret flight, in the under- 
taking itself, that suited precisely his 
morbid, silly imagination and long- 
cherished dreams of romance. He hid 
himself in the old Fontaine house, leav- 
ing to Ludlow the purchase of the stove 
and old pieces of furniture which would 
make it habitable for him. He took a 
keen delight in donning the rusty wig 
and half-worn old Quaker dress which 
Ludlow bought him, and had all the 
triumph of a successful actor when Joe, 
on his visit of inquiry to the house a 
week later, was baffled by the deaf old 
man who peered at him through spec- 
tacles, brushing alongside of him while 
he gathered his fagot of wood. Perhaps 
the first month of his solitary sojourn 
there was the most satisfying of Leonard 
Heath’s life. It had all the strong lines 
and Rembrandt shadows of a melo- 
drama. There was the utter solitude, 
the ghosts of the long-dead inmates of 
the old homestead, the tedious work of 
search, and behind every moment the 
splendid possibility of the treasure and 
sudden opening of the enchanted gates 
of which it was the key. It did not dull 
a whit his zest of enjoyment to remem- 
ber the dismay and anguish he had 
caused at home. He gloated over it 
rather, picturing his return among them 
loaded with his fairy-like gifts. In his 
long, solitary evenings, sitting over the 
stove, he used to plan this home-coming 
in a hundred different ways, for he was 
but a boy, under all, and an affectionate 
boy. 
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He had read accounts of the finding 
of long-murdered men, and liked to 
compare his own story with them. But 
they were but commonplace mysteries. 
His was like some wondrous fable. 

He found the cellars under the house 
full of out-of-the-way crannies and damp 
recesses. Two or three times a day he 
felt his hand upon the treasure. Once 
a heap of old papers fell out of one 
cobweb-covered shelf. He found again 
a coal-bin half filled with worm-eaten 
ledgers. Disappointments, but disap- 
pointments that served to heat still more 
his sanguine fancy. 

Weeks crept into months, and then 
Leonard began to grow hungry for 
something outside of the treasure or its 
promise. He had not calculated on his 
own weakness. At times his solitude 
was intolerable. There were days when 
he would have given up all for the 
sound of a word from Winny or one 
sight of Joe’s sooty face. 

He used to steal back to look in the 
lighted window in the evenings, hang 
around the road all day, in the hope 
that some of the family might pass that 


way, with a mingled relief and bitter 
anger if they did, and they did not recog- 
nize him. 

But this fever of homesickness in 


time lost its force. In his own long 
failure, Joe’s steady, moderate success 
began to goad and madden him. He 
gradually ceased to plan for Winny or 
Joe: passion and love cooled into mor- 
bid, sorrowful remembrances. Real life 
to him was narrowed down to success— 
the hidden treasure. The little canker 
of avarice, which in the boy’s original 
nature was as inconsiderable as the lep- 
rous spot on the stately walls of the 
Jew's dwelling, began to slowly eat its 
deadening and certain way. 

It is a history which we have no mind 
to follow minutely. The lad was a 
brave, gallant, candid lad. The love 
of money creeps on many such as he, 
like a parasite on a sturdy tree, leaving 
all beneath it poisonous and rotten. 
You can find such young men in every 
shop or street. Leonard, shut by his 
love of dramatic effect into this solitude, 
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fell a quicker victim. For the first year 
or two he used to prowl in his disguise 
out in the evenings—even made some 
eating-housé acquaintances; but the 
zest of adventure soon palled; when 
among men of his own age, his gray 
beard and assumed treble became loath- 
some and disgusting to him. Yet he 
could not lay them off, and so surrender 
the wealth which the next day might 
yield. 

For the idea of the treasure grew and 
grew like a noxious living thing within 
him, devouring all healthier natural 
strength. He searched in old books for 
accounts of recovered estates, and stud- 
ied the English law on every point that 
could help him hereafter. He was re- 
solved not to be altogether a tool in the 
hands of Ludlow. That worthy, how- 
ever, after the second year of unsuc- 
cessful effort, appeared to have sur- 
rendered all hope of success; he for- 
warded regularly the small sum due to 
Heath for his care of the house—a sum 
sufficient to keep him alive—but ceased 
to even inquire as to the progress of his 
search, 

After a time he used to send the 
money in a blank paper. This circum- 
stance stung Leonard with a certain . 
terrible pain. Ludlow was the only 
man who knew his real name. These 
quarterly letters, with their few words 
inside to ‘“‘Leonard Heath,’’ were the 
sole tie that held his old self bound to 
his fellow-men. Now that was cut loose 
he was like one dead. 

After that I think he could never have 
been called a sane man, so entirely did 
the one idea master and trample out of 
sight all others. There was, however, 
method in his madness. The present 
house he knew had been built by the 
Fontaines on or near the foundations 
of the original Heath homestead. The 
covered entrance, therefore, to the secret 
vault could not be many rods removed 
from it. Beginning in the cellars, he 
subjected every foot of ground within 
an acre of the house to probing and 
digging. The ground was rocky. It 
was impossible to guess how deep the 
entrance had been covered by the fall- 
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ing walls of the house. Obliged to work 
secretly, and much of the time at night, 
it is no wonder that years passed with 
his task yet unfinished. 

Aman does not sink into the nature 
of a greedy, soulless polypus at one un- 
broken fall. There were times when 
Leonard Heath came up out of the pits 
of yellow clay in which he dug, and 
stood staring with dulled eyes down the 
sunny slopes of grass dotted with gold- 
en dandelions, or into the dusky lines 
of forest trees that shut him in. He 
had never, in his best moments, been a 
man akin to Nature, or cognizant of her 
secrets, yet there weighed upon him 
now asense of bitter loss—of having 
fallen below the level of manhood by 
some unknown misstep which he could 
never regain. He would walk feebly 
about a while, as though trying to 
grope at some lost idea, and then go 
back to his grubbing again. 

Sometimes, on quiet Sunday after- 
noons, a group of young mechanics 
with their sweethearts would saunter 
down the lane and into the woods— 
their gay dresses all aflutter in the sun 
and wind, and their chatter and laugh- 
ter echoing through the trees. Now, the 
old man, as they called him, was in the 
habit of following the boys about who 
came nutting there, and try very tim- 
idly to join in their talk or jokes, but 
when these lovers came he hid himself 
in the house, out of all sight and hear- 
ing of them. 

One winter the old man was missed : 
there was a little shop where he was 
used to go to buy a bit of meat or can- 
dles: he showed himself but once or 
twice at the counter, and then it was 
with so ghastly and haggard a face 
that Mrs. Ryan, the shopkeeper, whose 
heart was clean and sweet under her 
dirty woolen sacque, offered all sorts of 
womanly help to the lone creature. 
Heath refused it surlily, and crept back 
to his den, as he thought, to die. Some 
low, intermittent fever had sapped all 
the strength out of him. But not the 
obstinacy. He kept his secret, would 
not summon a physician. In the long, 
feverish nights he had called for Winny 
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and Joe: the long-starved heart woke 
to torture him. But in the morning his 
purpose remained firm. 

There was but one treasure in life— 
wealth. If that was lost—what did 
death matter ? 

Yet, during the ensuing summer, he 
made but few efforts in his old search: 
used to sit for hours in the sun, half 
asleep—an old, broken man, in truth. 

It was by accident, at last, that suc- 
cess cameto him. He was groping one 
day in the cellar for coal, when he dis- 
lodged a loose stone, and a blast of 


‘cold, damp air met him. On removing 


part of the wall, a narrow bricked pas- 
sage was revealed running underground. 
But Heath was only able to penetrate a 
few feet. There the roof of the tunnel 
had fallen in, and he was met by a solid 
mass of rock and earth hardened for 
half a century. His strength being 
gone, it was the work of months to re- 
move this mass and the others which 
met him in his progress. It was late in 
the fall before he forced a way through 
the last obstacle, and saw the tunnel 
open clear before him. It ran to so 
great a distance under the woods that 
he fancied it must have had formerly 
some outer opening and served as a 
secret passage. 

It was a cool, bright morning when, 
armed with a pickaxe and a bundle of 
short candles for his lantern, he entered 
the tunnel to end his search. The low 
roof, dripping with moisture, would not 
permit him to stand upright. He crept 
on into the long black vault, half bent, 
peering from side to side, the yellow 
gleam of his lantern flinging fantastic 
shadows; but nothing met his eyes ex- 
cept the green patches of mould that 
furred the walls and the black, flitting 
shapes like gigantic bats that moved 
before him. 

His breath failed him as he moved. 
Surely, his hand was upon the treasure 
now! It had cost him dear. It was 
strange that in this final moment of suc- 
cess he should remember, as never be- 
fore, what it had cost him. 

He turned over heap after heap with 
his staff, but they appeared to be de- 
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cayed stuffs and clothes, and crumbled 
at his touch into dust. The darkness, 
which his light dully broke, closed be- 
hind him; he was shut in by it; thick, 
damp, ill-smelling night: the horror of 
it came upon him—the horror of dark- 
ness and cold. There was no joyful, 
brave beating of his heart, no cry with 
which the young man hails his victory. 
So worn-out was he, so dead was every 
nerve which would have thrilled with 
triumph. 

The ground grew boggy under his 
feet, the bricks having sunk into a bed 
of slime. He groped on hisway. The 
tunnel widened into a narrow room, a 
stone ledge ran about it, half way to 
the roof. There wasa blackened heap 
upon the ledge, overgrown with brown 
and blood-colored fungus. Heath put 
down his lantern, his hands trembling : 
tore off the damp vegetable matter and 
found a copper case, with a lid screwed 
on tightly. There were some black 
letters on it, which he spelled out 
slowly : 

“Title-deed of real estate in Liverpool 
belonging to the Heath family.” 

“T have a place in the world,” gasped 
Leonard Heath, putting the cold metal 
to his face, as though it had been a liv- 
ing thing. 

He turned presently to take up his 
lantern. The flame was driven out sud- 
denly by a rush of cold air: there was a 
sound as of distant thunder. The walls 
of the tunnel had fallen behind him! 
he was buried in a living grave! 


The church-bells began to ring. He 
could hear them, dulled and sweet, then 
they were silent. No lower sound could 
reach him. But it is worth recording, 
that through the final pain and horror 
of the night which settled down upon 
him he heard the birds twittering in the 
trees overhead, heard the grasshoppers 
chirp in the grass. There were voices 
reached him, too—voices which had 
long been silent: Bess calling to her 
baby, Winny singing an old Scotch la- 
ment of which she once was fond. He 
knew it was but the delirium of old 
thoughts unchained, unruled by his will. 
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But the tears wet his eyes for the first 
time for many years. 

Three days passed, and Heath yet 
lived. The candles he had brought 
nourished him for a time. When they 
were gone he sat down passive. He 
held the treasure in his hand, the deeds 
to his place in the world, but he was a 
man in utter darkness, starving to death 
for a mouthful of food. Thought comes 
clearly sometimes in mortal pain. Leon- 
ard Heath knew now what he was: 
homeless, nameless, with neither wife, 
child nor friend to search for his bones, 
or to say, with ever so little regret, “He 
was here, and he is gone.” 

The bubble on the river would break 
and die not less unmissed than he. The 
physical torture of starvation gave him 
not so much suffering as to know this at 
last. He cried aloud. It seemed to 
him, so terrible was the pain of soul 
which thus uttered itself, that God him- 
self must hear and answer. But the 
shock of his voice only loosened the 
pebbles from the wall, and they rolled 
rattling to the ground. 

Toward the close of the third day, 
when he lay down in a new place on 
the bricks, a gust of damp air struck 
his face. Then it occurred to him to 
wonder why the vault had been free 
from noxious gases. There must be 
some opening to the outer air. Roused 
and startled, he dragged himself up and 
crawled to the wall from whence the 
draught came. The earth was lightly 
heaped; he cleared it away and found 
a passage. It was in fact a continuation 
of the tunnel in the opposite direction, 
but Heath was too weak to reason. 

How long he was in creeping through 
he never knew. 

There was a blast of cool night air; 
a heavy mass of tangled vines brushed 
in his face; he thrust them aside; a soft 
light glimmered before his eyes; it was 
the blue heaven studded with stars. 

Leonard Heath crept out of the break 
in the bank and stood in a quaint old- 
fashioned garden about a cottage. A 
bird, frightened in its sleep, chirped in 
its nest in the cherry tree beside him ; 
the path ran between rows of privet 
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bushes and crimson altheas; the damp 
night air was fragrant with the scent of 
spice-pinks. 

But in the evening air there came also 
the sound of a woman’s voice singing 
an old Scotch lament. The door of the 
house was partly made of glass, and a 
bright fire-light.shone through it. He 
went to it. Some figures, which his dim 
eyes could scarcely distinguish, were 
gathered about the hearth. But in the 
warmest corner an old leathern chair 
shone cheerfully, vacant and waiting. 

Then he opened the door, and, with a 
feeble cry, stood before them. 


Later in the night, when Leonard 
Heath, warmed and clothed and fed, 
sat in the long-vacant seat and they all 
gathered about him, he unfastened the 
copper case. The lid was rusted into 
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holes. Joe only smiled, therefore, sor- 
rowfully, knowing what the end must 
be. When the box was opened the 
deed fell from it, a heap of powdered 
dust, which a puff of wind blew over 
the hearth. 

Joe put his hand on his brother’s 
head: ‘‘My poor lad! You have lost 
your place in the world, after all.” 

But Leonard’s face had a brightness 
which it had not learned when he was a 
boy: 

“T lost it for many years, but I came 
to it again to-night.” 

He was silent for a little while. 

“You found the fortune long ago, Joe,” 
he said; and drew Winny’s hand closer 
in his own, looking out from the warm 
home into the quiet Nature behind which 
God was waiting. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





OUR CREDIT ABROAD. 


7* any fair consideration of our finan- 
cial question—just now the most 
intricate and pressing before Congress— 
we must view it from the London Ex- 


change. If our greenbacks were worth 
as much in London as Bank-of-England 
notes are in New York, we might justly 
feel that we had lifted the last and 
heaviest burden of. the war, and that 
the future was clear and hopeful before 
us. When we reflect that England is 
almost stationary in population, with a 
debt of four thousand millions and 
heavy expenses, while we are a young 
and growing nation, with few expenses 
and no entangling alliances, and that 
our immediate and prospective resources 
are the envy of the world, while our 
promises to pay are at a heavy discount 
in the marts of that world, it behooves 
us to consider why it is so, and thus, 
perhaps, arrive at a true solution of our 
difficulties. 





Looking across the water, Europe 
sees a young giant, prodigal and proud, 
rich in domain, unskilled in its manage- 
ment, reckless at one moment of his 
honor, jealous as a vestal of it the next, 
and altogether an enigma, muddy and 
shallow to some, deep or turgid to oth- 
ers, but admitted in these later years to 
have something at bottom better than 
dollars, and,not unworthy the considera- 
tion and respect of a more mature civil- 
ization. But looking at Wall street also, 
and remembering certain acts of quasi- 
repudiation in our history by individual 
States, Europe is cautious in giving us 
confidence and treating with us on a 
fair and equal basis in money matters. 
English bankers view with distrust cer- 
tain indications—or want of indications 
—of our financial policy ; and, whether 
we like it or not, their good opinion is 
just nowinvaluable. Shrewd and care- 
ful men, whose judgment is sometimes 
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worth more than that of those who look 
from loftier stand-points, they govern 
the markets of the world, and exercise 
a direct and powerful influence upon 
ours. Mark Lane determines the prices 
of our staples, and the Royal Exchange 
of our leading stocks, especially the na- 
tional securities. In fact, England is 
to-day acting as our banker, paying 
Cuba, Brazil and China for our imports 
with her own manufactures, and receiv- 
ing our gold-bearing bonds at a heavy 
discount in payment. 

The ardent patriot who has witnessed 
Gettysburg and the other hard-fought 
fields on which the flag of the Union 
was upheld, regards with disdain the 
criticism of the English press or the 
more discreet but more important action 
of the bankers, and proudly points to 
these evidences of our power and na- 
tional character. But have these bat- 
tles—glorious in themselves—a great 
deal to do with this question in its prac- 
tical bearings? We were fighting for an 
idea—the most soul-inspiring of ideas— 
which required of us only life or our sur- 
plus money, while this question of finan- 
cial integrity demands patience, nerve, 
suffering perhaps; and that, too, not 
from a homogeneous people with a glo- 
rious inspiration, but from a vast quan- 
-tity of crude or unassimilated material 
—from Southron, negro and emigrant— 
to whom bread is a necessity paramount 
to abstract virtue. Never was a debt so 
purely a debt of honor from the mass of 
the people to aclass. The West holds 
very few of our bonds—the South none 
at all. Men who would die among the 
bravest in the excitement of battle do 
not necessarily possess the qualities es- 
sential to the solution of this question ; 
and nations are but men—in our case, 
men who are, some of them, naturally 
opposed to the discharge of this debt, 
while many who have a voice in annul- 
ling it have as yet no adequate con- 
ception of the ultimate effect of their 
decision. 

“The crude elements of a noble ex- 
periment,” says Suffrage, “of which 
we are the appointed guardians; but, 
aside from the moralities of the ques- 
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tion, have we not the Pacific Road, three 
million bales of cotton a year, gold- 
mines, and grain enough to feed Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of the Darien Canal 
that is to be? Why do you talk of suf- 
fering for bread? If that is the only 
issue—if God’s image in ebony, and his 
fellow-laborer in ivory, and the scotched 
secessionist, are to be pushed to this ex- 
tremity of repudiation for want of bread 
—then it will never be. Judged from 
this lowest and most sordid of stand- 
points, the argument is absurd. When, 
too, was there such a healthy public 
feeling toward the debt? Why, sir, it 
is being paid even now at the rate of © 
one hundred millions a year, and our 
bonds command a premium of fifteen 
or twenty per cent.” 

“Even so,” replies Bull: “you have 
all you say and more, but what of that ? 
The man who spends more than his in- 
come is not rich, or even solvent. How 
is it that, with all these resources, you 
still keep up this ruinous barter with 
foreign markets—paying for your im- 
ports with gold needed at home, while 
in the mean time your paper is depre- 
ciated? Not only have you sent abroad 
the entire produce of your mines, but 
over one thousand millions of your 
gold-bearing bonds, three hundred and 
fifty millions of your State and railway 
bonds, and all your manufactured and 
agricultural exports, to pay in great part 
for luxuries—articles for which no nation 
can afford to run in debt. Look at your 
custom-house entries—which by no 
means embrace all your imports—and 
see what you have been paying so 
dearly for; and that, too, under taxes 
and tariffs framed to protect your home 
manufactures, and intended to be almost 
prohibitory in character. Besides the 
foreign balances against you, which 
amount to one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions annually, you are obliged to send 
over eighty millions in gold* each year 
to pay the interest on the bonds held in 
Europe, which yield you no tax or rev- 

*«_ |. The sum total of the adverse balance of in- 
debtedness of the United States to foreign countries 
will at the present time probably average about two 


hundred and ten million dollars per annum.’’—Refort 
of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue, p. 29. 
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enue whatever, but are a constant drain 
upon your industry. Now where shall 
you obtain gold to continue this? Your 
mines only produce an average of forty- 
five millions annually, and you have not 
above one hundred and fifty millions in 
the country; all of which is actually ne- 
cessary for use athome. You call your- 
self rich, but how much of it is pros- 
pective, needing time, labor and judi- 
cious management of tax and finance 
to develop it? How much of your prop- 
erty is inflated in value by the irredeem- 
able currency, the depreciation of which 
no legal sanction could disguise ? Would 
it be wise to treat as solvent a merchant 
who spends; so lavishly on mere ex- 
pectations, and that, too, without taking 
the most judicious measures to realize 
them? 

“You are wont to consider your late 
war a thing of the past, but, aside from 
the strain, severe and prolonged, upon 
the nervous energy of your people, that 
Curtian gulf swallowed up not less than 
nine thousand millions, as estimated by 
your Commissioner of Revenue, or two- 
thirds of your real and personal estate, 
according to the census of 1860. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the prime of your 
manhood lost, over a million of men 
for four years non-producers, and your 
treasure flowing at the rate of two mil- 
lions aday! Sum up the devastation in 
the two sections, and see if even you 
can afford to disregard such strains upon 
your resources—borne patiently, cheer- 
fully, for the most part, because until 
now the South has had no voice and the 
North little or no real suffering, and be- 
cause you are the most blindly hopeful 
nation under the sun; but felt none the 
less keenly for all that. 

“And what measures are you taking 
to recuperate? For the last five years 
you have promised resumption of specie, 
but instead of taking steps to bring it 
about, and allowing your debtor-class to 
prepare, you have kept the sword sus- 
pended, and amused the people by sell- 
ing gold from your Treasury one day to 
the brokers, to be returned the next by 
the importers, with the delusive hope 
of breaking down a merchandise with 
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which your foreign balances must be 
adjusted. The brute force of your 
Treasury millions, with heavy exporta- 
tions of your prime staple and gold- 
bearing bonds, have, it is true, depressed 
gold for a time, but the process is ex- 
pensive for so uncertain a result, even 
if you could hope for time, means and 
public confidence to continue it. 

“The disastrous effect of these unfor- 
tunate measures, and the delay and 
insecurity they occasion, are directly 
felt upon your internal industry, to the 
encouragement and development of 
which you must look for any release 
from your difficulties. Legitimate in- 
vestment is almost impossible, and busi- 
ness is transformed into mere specu- 
lation. Scarcely any man can build 
houses to make rent cheap, or factories 
to give employment, or produce goods 
or work mines safely, while a risk of 
decline in prices, consequent on a re- 
turn to specie values, is held over him. 
If he gives his bond for money to build 
a house, looking to the house for secur- 
ity, and specie prices should be restored, 
how is he to meet his bond with his 
house decreased in value? The pos- 
sibility is sufficient to deter the prudent 
builder.” 

“Commercial marine ?”” 

“Tut, tut, sir! Of course you need 
shipping, and are losing—at least your 
Secretary says so—a matter of forty 
millions a year by not carrying in your 
own bottoms. But admitting, if you 
will, an error here, that does not excuse 
your neglect since the war of this almost 
vital source of revenue. During the 
year 68 you built only six iron vessels, 
while I, with greatly inferior mineral 
resources, built over three hundred. In 
many cases, both in England and the 
Provinces, has your lumber from Vir- 
ginia been made into ships at a profit, 
which under your system of finance and 
taxes would have been built at home at 
a loss. Yet with this prospect of re- 
sumption hanging over your ship-build- 
ers, and making it almost impossible 
for them to produce ships, you have 
restricted the registration of foreign- 
built vessels, levied heavy duties on the 
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materials used in the construction of 
iron steamers, and placed an effectual 
barrier against the recovery of your 
maritime power. 

“Nor is this the only loss which your 
deferred resumption of specie involves. 
You are now losing nine, and after next 
November will lose eighteen, millions a 
year in gold, because you cannot fund 
your option bonds. Although they 
command a premium of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. in paper, you reap no 
advantage from it, but are paying in 
time of peace and security the same 
interest that war obliged you to pay. 
Your six per cent. gold-bearing bonds 
sell in London for hardly more than 
my three per cent. consols, and yet you 
are paying a higher rate of interest than 
bankrupt Italy. If you could say to 
these giddy people who hold your re- 
deemable five-twenties, ‘ Here, take new 
bonds at four and a half per cent. in- 
terest, or I will redeem those you have 
at par,’ you could now call in six hun- 
dred millions, and by November next 
twelve hundred millions. And I assure 


you I should feel safer in buying bonds 
funded for forty years, to be paid by a 
richer generation and at lower interest, 
than I do in taking these, subject as 


they are to present contingencies. Be- 
sides being richer, you will be more 
homogeneous forty years hence, and 
the untrammeled labor of the present 
generation is the richest legacy you can 
leave the next. 

“In the mean time, the procuring of 
gold to pay duties is the heaviest as 
well as most harassing tax upon your 
consumer, and is levied through the im- 
porter. Obliged to buy his gold of the 
broker, the importer is dependent upon 
that plutocrat also for his scale of prices. 
He is obliged to put a factitious value 
upon every imported article in order to 
cover arisk both of advance and de- 
cline in gold. If gold advances, he 
must pay more to get his goods out of 
bond, and his stock on hand is of course 
appreciated. If gold declines, he loses 
on present stock, and must guard against 
that risk by increasing his selling price. 
He must make himself safe against a 
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fluctuation of the standard ezther way, 
and it is safe to presume that he does it. 
This is repeated by wholesale and retail 
dealers, until by the time my cottons and 
cutlery get to the consumer their price 
is nearly doubled. I, of course, lose; 
because of the decreased demand; but 
groceries alone yield more than one- 
third of all duties collected on imports, 
and the heaviest loss falls upon that 
class least able to bear it—the wages- 
earning consumer. 

“From the better class of stipendia- 
ries, as the salaried teachers and clerks, 
who feel it most, there has been little 
complaint compared with that which 
will follow from the laborer when it 
touches him more nearly. The habits 
of war-production have glutted your 
grain market and made prime neces- 
sities so far cheap, but you need not to 
be told that the reaction from over- 
stimulation here, whether from farmer 
or speculator, brooks no parley. The 
grain producer can do longer without 
his manufactures than the operative can 
do without bread. Upon this class, too, 
you are directly dependent for your na- 
tional credit; for a republic is only as 
strong as its weakest part; and if this 
burden of debt becomes too heavy for 
want of wise manipulation, you must 
expect it to be thrown off, either by di- 
rect or indirect repudiation. Your dis- 
like of the word won't help you. If you 
make these people too poor to hold your 
bonds, and send them to me as you are 
doing, or lock them up in the vaults of 
your capitalists, you subject them to a 
temptation before which the best of men 
have fallen. Your Congress, too, is 
trifling with this question, in not giving 
a gold basis to the debt. If they mean 
to do this, there is no excuse, but every 
reason that it should be done at once. 
Whatever appreciation it gives the six 
per cent. bonds will attach to new ones 
when you want to fund, and thus smooth 
your road to specie. The Fourteenth 
Amendment secures nothing, because 
it leaves the debt open to be paid in 
currency; and if you want credit, you 
must remove such an issue beyond 
debate. 
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“ Again: it is generally supposed that 
men with vast wealth are interested in 
maintaining peace and promoting pros- 
perity, as the surest means of adding to 
or preserving their wealth; but when 
such power as can cause a money panic 
whenever it pleases over the whole 
country is wielded by Wall street cap- 
italists like Fisk, in defiance of all the 
laws of trade and in the face of social 
reprobation, how can you expect to be 
treated on a fair and equal money basis 
by nations who are jealous of their cred- 
it, and who take prudent measures to 
sustain it? You must either crush such 
internal enemies, or they will crush you, 
and you owe it to your people to protect 
them. Your venal or defective judiciary 
provides no redress, and while gold 
sustains the anomalous relation to trade 
of a fluctuating merchandise, and at the 
same time of a standard of value, the 
industrial interests of the country are at 
the mercy of these unscrupulous and 
daring gamblers. It is not enough to 
say that you can check such operations 
in gold, while you have it in your power 
to prevent in a great measure both stock 


and gold gambling on such a scale. 
“Your credit abroad ought to be bet- 

ter to-day than it ever was at any period 

of your history, and with wise manage- 


ment it will be. You have none of the 
expenses of cumbrous government or 
of standing armies, and your people 
have won the respect of the world in 
their great struggle. But you cannot 
expect your people to be faithful to your 
honest obligations if you are faithless to 
them. 

“In short, sir, you have great expecta- 
tions, but to-day you are a poor man, 
which, after the price you have paid for 
your great moral and political triumph, 
is no wonder. The only wonder is, that 
you will continue shutting your eyes to 
it, and go on paying gold and gold- 
bearing bonds for things you do not 
need, getting in debt deeper and deeper 
every day, and accumulating a vast en- 
cumbrance upon your future efforts, 
_ when by judicious legislation you could 
open up your vast productive resources 


and assume your natural position as the 
Vor. V.—27 
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storehouse of the world. How long can 
you keep up this plan of paying interest 
with principal, think you? Manifestly 
not long, when it is now eighty millions 
a year, and growing every day. It is 
true enough, as some of your wise ones 
say, that you are swimming along quite 
well under your burden, only they mis- 
take the bladders by which you are 
floating for a burden. These bonds are 
your bladders, and you are swimming, 
as wanton boys do, far beyond your 
depth ; and when they break under you, 
or, what is worse, turn to leaden weights 
about you, as they will in time, I don’t 
think you will be able to carry them. 
You will have to throw them off, sir, to 
swim at all, and your great triumph will 
be stained. Let your public men seize 
this matter as it deserves, and go to 
work as a nation honestly to recuperate. 
Now is your auspicious time, while the 
feeling of the people is one of honorable 
anxiety toward their public loan, so 
rapidly ceasing to be theirs; and if you 
don’t make use of it to pave a way out 
of your difficulties, you are tempting 
Providence with what is worse than a 
crime—a political blunder.” 


So much for Bull, who has told us un- 
pleasant things before. There is but 
one way, however, for wise men to re- 
ceive criticism, even from enemies or 
when couched in the sometimes cynical 
language of the English press. If these 
things be true, let us look to it. Ad- 
mitting their truth—at least in great 
part—how shall they be met? Men 
who think at all on the startling fact, 
that with abundant harvests and large 
surplus productions we are even now 
increasing our debt to Europe at the 
rate of one hundred millions to one 
hundred and fifty millions per an- 
num, with no prospect of decrease, at- 
tribute it to our depreciated currency. 
That its inflated condition causes ex- 
travagance, and its easy manipulation 
by cliques unsettles trade, are evident, 
and, so far as human judgment goes, a 
return to specie payments is not simply 
an advantage, but a necessity. There 
are more plans for doing this than are 
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useful. Tentative processes have failed, 
and while the game is being played on 
equal terms between the government 
and Wall street, the Royal Exchange, 
which has itself been worsted with Erie, 
has little or no faith in the former’s suc- 
cess. It is to the brokers’ advantage to 
send gold to Europe, while it is to the 
government’s to retain it here. So long 
as it remains a question of skill, the 
brokers will win, because the govern- 
ment is restricted to honorable methods 
of dealing. It is only when the central 


powers inhering in a government for 
protection are exercised by resuming 
specie payments that the contest be- 
comes hopeful. 


It is no less true that resumption, once 
declared, must be maintained ; and that 
is the real difficulty, requiring calm and 
careful consideration and application 
of means to ends. The objection of 
loss to the debtor class is small in com- 
parison. There were far more out- 
standing debts, contracted on a gold 
basis, paid by depreciated legal-tenders 
in 1862-3 than would be paid by appre- 
ciated legal-tenders to-day. Heavy loss 
or panic was prevented then by the 
gradual decline of the currency, as it 
would be now by its gradual elevation ; 
and severe loss or panic may be avoid- 
ed now in the return to specie payments 
if the operation is conducted with suit- 
able discretion and in accordance with 
the laws of trade. How to secure the 
desired object with the least violence 
to existing obligations and the smallest 
possible disturbance of the national in- 
dustry, is the question to be solved. 
Evidently, that plan will be the best 
which is the most natural and volun- 
tary. Congress might provide for the 
direct withdrawal of ten millions per 
month of the Treasury notes (green- 
backs) by funding the same, but that 
would be merely an act of arbitrary 
power, and, although justifiable if no 
better. plan could be found, would op- 
erate independently of the laws of trade, 
of supply and demand. That the pres- 
ent currency is greatly redundant is 
fully believed by intelligent men; and, 
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allowing it to be so, if a fair opportunity 
be given, that redundancy will certainly 
be drawn off by the operations of busi- 
ness. From considerations like these 
the writer is led to regard with favor 
the proposal that has been made for 
the issue of compound-interest notes in 
lieu of the present greenbacks. 

Congress should authorize the issue 
of legal-tender notes similar to those 
put in circulation during the war, and 
to an extent equal to the greenbacks 
now in use—say three hundred and fifty- 
six millions, having three years to run, at 
six per cent. 

These notes should be dated on the 
first of each month, as issued, and paid 
out for all dues of the government ex- 
cept coin obligations, until the entire 
quantity has been disposed of. They 
should be made convertible, at the end 
of two years, into ten-forty bonds at five 
per cent., principal and interest payable 
in coin—greenbacks to an equal amount 
with the compound notes to be destroyed 
each month until none are left. This 
process would complete the work in 
three years. 

The result would be, that the new 
notes, being widely diffused by the dis- 
bursements of the Treasury, would fall 
into the hands of all classes of persons, 
and those disposed to hoard them would 
do so. Experience has shown us, in 
the case of the former issue, that these 
notes would rapidly disappear, and be 
finally converted into bonds. Contrac- 
tion effected in this manner would be 
entirely voluntary on the part of the 
people, taking place only when they 
had a surplus of currency. Neither the 
government, the banks nor speculators 
could dictate, control or influence the 
movement in any degree whatever. 

In this way the surplus circulation, 
and no more, would be withdrawn from 
use; but since it would be laid by for 
the sake of the accumulating interest, 
if money should become very scarce, 
and the current rate of interest should 
rise much above six per cent., these 
notes would be put again into circula- 
tion, and thus all danger or possibility 
of a panic be effectually prevented. Our 
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present currency, consisting as it does 
of mere promises to pay at some future 
and indefinite period, remains a fixed 
quantity. It cannot, like specie, be ex- 
ported and imported according to the 
varying demands of commerce. But by 
the substitution of compound-interest 
notes this peculiarity will no longer ex- 
ist, since there will be a centripetal 
force arising from the constant tendency 
to hoarding, and a centrifugal force 
which will send out these notes again 
into circulation when the wants of trade 
actually require them. 

Contraction effected in this manner 
must be very gradual. Only ten millions 
per month can be issued, and these will 
be hoarded only when not wanted for 
use. As they are not convertible into 
bonds till the end of two years from 
date, not a dollar can be absolutely 
withdrawn until the end of that period, 
and then only at the rate of ten millions 
per month. The contractile force will, 
however, be sufficient to secure the cer- 
tain withdrawal of these notes from cir- 
culation as fast as desirable. 


There can be no reasonable objection 
to this measure on the score of economy, 
because, although the government nom- 
inally gains the use of its notes without 
interest, it loses a far greater amount in 
the additional price it pays for all its 
purchases for the supply of the army, 
navy and civil service; besides, when 
the currency is restored to par, and not 
before, public credit will be so estab- 
lished that United States bonds can be 
negotiated at four and one half per 
cent., with a saving of some thirty mil- 
lions of interest annually. 

As soon as the plan of issuing com- 
pound-interest notes and withdrawing 
greenbacks shall have been inaugu- 
rated, the beneficial effects will be ap- 
parent. That general spirit of specula- 
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tion, so rampant and disastrous to the 
trade and industry of the country for 
several years past, will at once cease. 
Property of every kind will be bought 
and sold on a gradually declining mar- 
ket, and consequently there will be no 
chance for advantageous speculations. 
All transactions will be for actual con- 
sumption. The speculative demand 
having ceased, money will be plentiful 
and the rate of interest low; business 
expenses will be largely reduced; and 
although the profits of trade will not be 
great, they will be more satisfactory than 
at present. The country will gradually 
and almost imperceptibly return to a 
sound and healthy condition. 

Resumption is certain when the green- 
backs are funded, because there will be 
no other currency than the three hun- 
dred millions of dollars issued by the 
National banks, which, being near the 
natural amount required by the busi- 
ness of the country, will be at par with 
gold. Contraction, as soon as it begins 
to be felt in any considerable degree, 
will cause a decrease of imports and an 
increase of exports. A favorable bal- 
ance will thus be created, and gold, now 
cheaper than commodities in general, 
will appreciate in value and flow in from 
abroad. The produce of our own mines, 
for the same reasons, will remain at 
home, and the joint accumulation from 
imports and production will in due time 
be sufficient to ensure the necessary 
basis for resumption. 

Thus the gradual contraction here 
proposed will, by the very laws of trade, 
without convulsion or public disaster, 
restore the standard of value and bring 
the commerce of this country into har- 
mony with the commerce of the world. 
Then, when we shall no longer care 
about the opinion of foreign bankers, 
our credit abroad will be unlimited. 

FIDUCIUS. 
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FLORIDA. 


URING the last winter I traveled 
extensively in Florida, and ob- 
served everything worth observing, both 
as invalid and physician. It is a land 
of many wonders. No more singular 
country is to be found on the broad 
continent than this mixture of sand and 
mud, called the Land of Flowers. 
When Spain offered to sell and Con- 
gress proposed to buy it, John Randolph 
of Roanoke bitterly opposed the pur- 
chase. Much was said in its favor, and 
beautiful descriptions given of its fer- 
tility and value. He replied, “It is 
worthless—a mere mixture of sand and 
mud, inhabited by mosquitoes, snakes 
and alligators, where a sensible wolf 
will not stay; a land without inhabit- 
ants, and to which there will be no mi- 
gration. No one, if compelled to re- 
main, would go there from purgatory— 
no, sir, not even from hell itself.” 


This is a pretty accurate description of 


many parts of East Florida. It is, how- 
ever, a general, and therefore not a per- 
fectly correct, account of this very re- 
markable land. 

I propose, then, to give my readers 
some description of this old yet still 
strange and wild country, that has been 
settled for three hundred years, and is 
not yet inhabited —a land of shifting 
sand and of deep mud—a land of noble 
rivers that rise in swamps and consist 
merely of chains of shallow lakes, some 
of them twenty miles long and twelve 
miles across, and only twelve feet deep 
—of wide, sandy plains covered with 
solemn-sounding pines—of spots so bar- 
ren that nothing can be made to grow 
upon them, and yet with a soil so fer- 
tile that “if you tickle it with a hoe it 
will laugh with an abundant harvest” 
of sugar, cotton, rice and fruit—a land 
of oranges, lemons, pomegranates, pine- 
apples, figs and bananas, whose rivers 
teem with fish, its forests with game, 
and its very air with fowl; where every- 
thing will grow except wheat and ap- 





ples; where everything can be folnd 
except ice: yet where the people, with 
a productive soil,'a mild climate and 
bountiful nature, affording every table 
luxury, live on corn grits, sweet pota- 
toes and molasses; where many men 
possessing forty thousand head of cattle 
never saw a glass of milk in their lives, 
using only the imported article when 
used at all, and then calling it comse- 
crated milk; where the very effort to 
milk a cow would probably scare her 
to death, as well as frighten a whole 
neighborhood by the unheard-of phe- 
nomenon ; where cabbages grow on the 
tops of trees, and you may dig bread 
out of the ground; where, below the 
frost line, the castor-oil Z/an¢ becomes 
a large ¢ree of several years’ growth, 
and a pumpkin or bean vine will take 
root from its trailing branches, and thus 
spread and live year after year; where 
cattle do not know what hay is, and re- 
fuse it when offered, so that the pur- 
chase of a yoke of oxen is not consider- 
ed valid if the animals will not eat in a 
stable; and where in the mild winter, 
when the land grass is dried up, horses 
and cattle may be seen wading and 
swimming in the ponds and streams, 
plunging their heads deep under the 
surface to bite the water grasses and 
moss; where many lakes have holes in 
the bottom and underground communi- 
cation, so that they will sometimes 
shrink away to a mere cupful, leaving 
many square miles of surface uncover- 
ed, and then again fill up from below 
and spread out over their former area ; 
where some of them have outlets in the 
ocean far from shore, bursting up a per- 
petual spring of fresh water in the very 
midst of the briny saltness of the sea; 
where in times of low water, during a 
long, exhaustive dry season, men have 
gone underground in one of these sub- 
terranean rivers from lake to lake a dis- 
tance of eight miles; where the ground 
will sometimes sink and the cavity fill 
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with water, until tall trees, that had stood 
and sunk upright, will have their top- 
most branches deeply covered; where 
rivers will disappear in the earth and 
rise again, thus forming natural bridges, 
some of them a mile in breadth; where 
instead of spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, there are two seasons only— 
eight months summer and four months 
warm weather; where the winter is the 
dry season, and the summer almost a 
daily rain; where in order to take a 
walk you first wade through a light sand 
ankle-deep, and then get into a mud- 
puddle, and some of these mud-puddles 
cover a whole county; where no clay is 
found fit for brickmaking, and people 
build houses without chimneys; where to 
make a living is so easy a task that 
every one possesses the laziness of ten 
ordinary men, and every one you wish 
to employ in labor says that he is tired, 
and would seem to have been born so; 
where agues would prevail if the people 
would take the trouble to shake; where 
a large orange tree will bear seven thou- 
sand oranges—leaves, buds, blossoms, 
half-grown and full-grown fruit all at 
once—and every twenty-five feet square 
of sand will sustain such a tree; where 
in many parts cold weather is an impos- 
sibility, and perpetual verdure reigns; 
where the Everglades are found, cover- 
ing many large counties with water from 
one to six feet deep, with a bottom mud- 
covered, yet underneath solid and firm, 
from which grasses grow up to the sur- 
face, a sea of green, and with islands 
large and small scattered over the sur- 
face, covered with live-oaks and dense 
vegetation ; where alligators, or ’gators, 
as they are called in Florida parlance, 
possess undoubted aboriginal rights of 
citizenship, and mosquitoes pay con- 
stant visits, and are intrusive and even 
penetrating in their attentions to stran- 
gers. All these and more may be met 
with in Florida. 

And yet, although without inhabit- 
ants, it is a land of history and ro- 
mance. Here De Soto’s gallant arma- 
ment landed three hundred years ago, 
and with true Spanish valor marched, 
fought and endured—traversing un- 
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known and hostile regions until the Mis- 
sissippi was found and crossed—as the 
men of no other land ever marched 
and fought; here the Indian tribes (bet- 
ter civilized, disciplined and organized 
than elsewhere in this country) stoutly 
yet vainly resisted the iron-clad chiv- 
alry of Spain; here the exiled Hugue- 
nots, fellow-soldiers of Coligny and 
under, his special direction, seeking to 
find a home for their faith in the New 
World, met with only bloody, treach- 
erous massacre, a sad renewal of the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew’s Day; here 
Drake sailed and fought ; here the Buc- 
caneers came and reveled; here the 
flags of Spain and England and Amer- 
ica have again and again changed 
places, as the dominion of this land 
has passed to and fro from hand to 
hand; here the Seminole, fighting for 
his inheritance and the graves of his 
fathers, long held at bay the military 
power of the United States, until treach- 
ery and whisky accomplished what skill 
and gunpowder could not do; here the 
massacre of Drake’s gallant command 
filled our whole country with sympa- 
thizing sadness; here Ponce de Leon 
came, seeking the Fountain of Youth, 
and thus inspired the first conquest and 
settlement; and here men still seek the 
shores of Florida for similar reasons, 
looking for health in its balmy air and 
refreshing fountains. 


HEALTH IN FLORIDA. 


Two classes of invalids are benefited 
by spending a winter in this country— 
those suffering under that kind of affec- 
tion commonly called consumption, 
and those laboring under chronic 
rheumatism. 

It will not do to send every sick man 
to Florida. There is much error on this 
subject, and many patients are injured 
by unwise advice. I have seen men 
come to Florida merely to die and be 
buried. Surely they might have found 
graves at home, without having their 
lives shortened by the harshness of 
journeying and the many certain in- 
conveniences of travel. To die among 
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strangers is unpleasant; and when the 
sick man at last finds out the hopeless- 
ness of his long journey, and that he 
must die alone, far from home and 
friends, it embitters his last hours and 
hastens the coming of the end. No 
sick man should leave the comforts of 
home, and incur the expense and dan- 
ger of a march to Florida, unless there 
is a strong prospect of benefit to be 
derived from the journey. He should 
have the positive command of a com- 
petent physician; he should travel in 
company, or have some one to take 
care of him in case of sudden sickness 
by the way, or before he has comfort- 
ably placed himself and made ac- 
quaintances. 

And here I must remark that a man’s 
wife is generally the very worst com- 
panion that he could take. Her very 


anxieties about him commonly render 
her a bad nurse if he is very ill: she is 
for ever troubled about those left at 
home, and with the best intentions in 
the world will out of pure affection 
worry a sick man to death. No: let 


him have some mam with him who can 
rough it for him, taking off his hands 
the trouble that besets a traveler—who 
will not humor all his whims, and yet 
be perpetually talking about home and 
the comforts left behind. Depend upon 
it, that if a sick man has a woman to 
take care of in this rough country, he 
will not be much benefited. Let him 
be without her, and indulge all the sel- 
fishness of an invalid and a traveler— 
go where he pleases, do what he pleases 
—and be all the better for it. I have 
certainly seen more deaths occur among 
those invalids who carried their wives 
with them to Florida than among those 
who went under other companionship. 
The best plan, however, is for a set 
of patients to put themselves under the 
charge of a physician, and thus form a 
traveling hospital: change of place, 
diet, exercise, medicine and climate can 
be all properly selected and regulated. 
The great advantage of the winter 
climate of Florida is, that you are not 
compelled to stay in the house by either 
cold or wet: you can always take exer- 
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cise in the open air. Nor are you re- 
quired to wrap yourself up in warm but 
at the same time heavy clothing, as in 
our winters, so that an invalid is bur- 
dened and fatigued by the very gar- 
ments he carries to keep him warm. It 
is this open-air life, this freedom from 
winter garments, this soft, balmy air 
and the pleasant sunshine, that prove 
so beneficial in Florida. 

When a man can gather flowers and 
eat green peas in January, he forgets 
the almanac, evén when it speaks of 
snow; he imagines that spring has 
come; thinks that he ought to feel bet- 
ter because he has lived through the 
cold harshness of winter; and really 
becomes better because of this very 
feeling. This is one cause of the bene- 
fit so often derived from a winter in 
Florida. You have a spring feeling; 
you are constantly in the open air, walk- 
ing, riding, sailing; you see vegetation 
blooming and you gather flowers; win- 
ter dress and sad winter feelings are 
alike laid aside, and a spring of health 
bursts up within you, and sweeps away 
all invalid propensities. 

There is danger, however, in this 
balmy climate: you may feel too well, 
and, again forgetting the almanac, come 
home too soon. And here is the true 
reason why so many are rather injured 
than benefited by a winter in Florida: 
they come home too soon. One really 
becomes confused about the seasons: 
summer and winter are so jumbled to- 
gether that, between the almanac and 
the weather, you are completely puz- 
zled. You date your letters “ January,” 
and yet you are sitting by an open win- 
dow without a fire, and feel as though 
May-day had come; you have had so 
long a spring that you think it must 
surely be midsummer; feeling well, you 
start homeward, and find at your jour- 
ney’s end that you have left May be- 
hind you and gotten into February. 
Your frame, rendered more susceptible 
to cold by the winter’s warmth which 
you have been enjoying, is easily affect- 
ed, and you suffer by the change, and 
suffer severely. 

A Florida invalid should study geog- 
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raphy, and ever remember that there 
are degrees of latitude, and that New 
York and St. Augustine do not lie upon 
the same line. Let him not forget that 
truth is comparative ; and that his wea- 
ther almanac, while it lies about Flor- 
ida, probably tells the truth about the 
climate of Philadelphia. This very nat- 
ural mistake has cost many men their 
lives. 

Go to Florida as fast as you choose— 
and I will at some other time tell you 
how to go best and easiest—but, if you 
value life, come away slowly: it is a 
dangerous land to leave. Feel your way 
home, judge by your sensations, and 
journey accordingly ; go to Savannah, 
then to Charleston, then to Aiken (by 
the way, this place is often a fine cure 
for rheumatism, and therefore does not 
deserve its name): there halt, and read 
the papers to learn whether there has 
been snow in Boston. If there has been, 
wait until it melts and the bluebirds be- 
gin to sing: then proceed leisurely, and 
let June find you in Philadelphia. A 
better plan, perhaps, would be to follow 
the strawberries. In early April you 
will find them abundant in Tallahassee: 
march with their ripening, and come 
slowly North, eating as you go. No 
fruit is better for an invalid; and al- 
though God could assuredly make a 
better berry, yet he certainly never did. 
Travelers, invalids especially, should 
have an almanac of leaves, flowers and 
fruits as guides and regulators of tem- 
perature. 

One thing very necessary for health 
all through this Southern country is to 
drink no water from springs or wells. 
I do not mean that one should drink 
spirituous liquors, or even follow Paul's 
advice to Timothy, and for the best of 
all reasons: there is no wine, and only 
the meanest whisky, to be had out of 
Jacksonville—the latter a drink mean 
enough to make a man steal his land- 
lord’s spoons. It is strange that a peo- 
ple who have the sugar-cane and can 
grow the pineapple, and who have thus 
every opportunity to make as fine a 
rum as the best Santa Cruz, should 
continue to imbibe so vile a liquor. 
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Human laziness can go no farther. Of 
all pleasures, the human animal enjoys 
most that of getting drunk; and yet, 
with all the raw materials for a debauch 
at hand, the natives will not take the 
trouble to put them together and have a 
jolly time of it. 

It is best, however, for the traveler to 
drink water only, and only that which 
Heaven sends. Many hotels have large 
tanks of rain water, and ice can be pro- 
cured wherever steamboats run. Even 
this rain water requires filtering, and 
every invalid should carry a charcoal 
strainer for his own use. 

The fault of all the surface water is, 
that it comes from swamps, and may be 
full of invisible animalcules. The deep- 
er waters pass through the rotten shell- 
limestone, which, formed from decayed 
coral, underlies the whole country. The 
deeper the well, therefore, the cooler 
and more dangerous the water. In 
many parts, the wells, although fifteen 
feet deep, do not penetrate the sand, 
and the water in them is merely rain 
water filtered through a bed of sand, and 
is perfectly pure and wholesome. On 
the coast you will find this pure rain 
water anywhere by digging a hole a few 
feet above tide-water mark. Thus a 
barren, dry, sunburnt, sandy desert will 
yield abundant springs wherever you 
choose to make them. The children 
of Israel would never have murmured 
against Moses had their course been 
over the sandy plains of East Florida. 

This matter of water-drinking is more 
important to health than most invalid 
travelers are willing to consider it. A 
very pleasant thirst-quenching drink can 
always be made from the wild orange, 
which is found, both the bitter-sweet and 
the sour, in the woods. Squeeze the 
juice into a glass, add water and sugar, 
and you will come to the conclusion 
that you have never before drunk lem- 
onade. 


CONSUMPTIVES. 


UNDER this name may be included 
all those suffering from chronic disorder 
of the mucous membranes, whether of 
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the air passages or of the digestive or- 
gans. Some of these should avoid Flor- 
ida: its atmosphere is always damp ; on 
the coast, especially, the air is highly 
charged with moisture; and if such per- 
sons go for the benefit of the warm cli- 
mate, they should keep inland and live 
among the pines. 

There are many feeble persons who 
suffer from a relaxed condition of the 
skin—who are always moist and easily 
thrown into profuse perspiration. For 
these a dry air is best: it will aid in 
carrying off this excessive moisture. The 
damp air of Florida will rather aggravate 
this condition: let them try the dry, 
bracing air of Minnesota. 

Still, there are many cases in which a 
warm, moist air is soothing and quieting 
to the lungs and throat; just as the in- 
halation of vapor will relieve a cough 
and help the cure. 

In all chronic affections of the inter- 
nal organs, external warmth and the 
keeping up a moderate action of the 
skin are very beneficial; and the cli- 
mate of Florida is here certainly of 
great use. It is warm and it keeps up 
perpetual moisture. I can strongly re- 
commend it. 


RHEUMATISM. 


HERE Florida is almost a panacea. 
Ponce de Leon had jt, and the bathing 
in sulphur springs so cured him that he 
could dance and tilt again, and thus 
thought himself young once more. The 
climate is better adapted to the cure of 
this disorder than for any other disease. 
A residence here will keep one in per- 
petual perspiration : I mean a residence 
summer and winter: the skin is ren- 
dered active, and thus the pains are les- 
sened. Again, the fibrine in the blood 
is diminished, and all the secretions of 
all the organs of the body are increased. 
These two agencies will dissipate rheu- 
matism. Add to them bathing in the 
tepid sulphur springs, and you com- 
plete the cure. 

The best of these springs—merely 
because most accessible—is Green Cove 
Spring, on the river St. Johns, a few 
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hours above Jacksonville. It is a beau- 
tiful cove, widespread, with an arc of 
a mile at least, and opening on the 
river, here four miles across. You have 
good accommodation, good fare and 
good bathing. Itis a bold, clear spring 
—so warm that you may bathe in it in 
January, and so large and deep that 
twenty persons may bathe here at the 
same time. This is called Ponce de 
Leon’s Spring, and no doubt he bathed 
in it if he ever came to it. The waters 
are very pleasant to the taste, and cer- 
tainly create a fine appetite. I found 
that I could eat anything except one 
kind of game which a fellow-traveler 
brought in from the woods. He was a 
perfectly fresh Irishman, who borrowed 
a dog and went off hunting alone. 
When he came back in triumph, bring- 
ing his game to be cooked, an audible 
smell accompanied him, and the game, 
which he called a ground-hog, proved 
by unmistakable evidence to be a pole- 
cat! This evidence was so loud and 
emphatic that it could not be doubted. 
Pat was shunned: both man and dog 
had to be well washed, and yet were in 
disgrace—in bad odor, certainly—for 
some time. 

These sulphur springs may be found 
in many places: they are both nume- 
rous and good. To one of them, how- 
ever, a curious condition seems to be 
attached. Blue Spring, below Enter- 
prise, is owned by a man who was 
cured in the following manner. It is a 
fine, bold spring, coloring the water of 
the river for some distance, and full of 
large and lively fish, whose healthy con- 
dition attests the health-giving power of 
the water. I noticed a strong, supple 
fellow catch the steamer’s rope and 
fasten it. The stewardess pointed him 
out: “You see dat man? He come 
here on a bed, not able to move hand 
or foot with rheumatiz; and his wife 
used to tote him down every day on 
her back and fling him in de spring 
and let him soak.” Of course, under 
these circumstances a man must carry 
his wife with him to Florida—or rather 
she should carry him—that she may put 
him “in soak.” 
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Of course the wise old woman’s ad- 
vice to her son, on his going out into 
the world, should be followed in Florida 
as everywhere else: Read your Bible, 
wear flannel next your skin, and keep 
your system open. 

One chief object in spending a winter 
in Florida is this: A man with chronic 
disease should be satisfied if, during 
the winter, he merely keeps his enemy 
at bay. He is content if his disease— 
his enemy—makes no progress then; 
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while during the spring and summer 
he tries to get well. In this the climate 
of Florida helps him: it is the best place 
in which an invalid can put his disease 
into winter quarters previous to under- 
taking the summer campaign. And if 
his life is to be a constant retreat—a 
running fight with and from Death— 
this is a strong fortress into which he 
may retire, and from which he may 
often set his enemy at defiance. 
J. P. Litre. 
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NE generation of Overtons is as 

much like another as this year’s 
crop of Tom Thumb peas is like the 
last. An Overton is nothing in himself, 
but, as a representative of the family, he 
is worth some half dozen ordinary mor- 
tals. The men of the family all con- 
descend to business, because, as a rule, 
they would starve if they did not, and 
the great Overton race would become 
extinct, which calamity must be averted 
at any cost; but no Overton woman was 
ever known to work for her living, ex- 
cept perhaps to teach in some highly 
genteel connection. She must either 
marry well, or fasten herself on the 
nearest male relative for support. 

The Overton creed is short and com- 
prehensive. Each one must sink his or 
her individuality into “the family.” In- 
deed, so many generations of them 
have lived in a perpetual dread of some 
time disgracing “the family”’ that the 
Overtons of the present are among the 
most proper, the best-conducted and the 
most highly respectable people on the 
face of the earth. What “the family” 
has ever been, or what it has ever done 
for any of us, I have never yet been 
able to discover, but having had the 
good fortune to be born an Overton, I 
no more thought of departing from any 
of its customs than I would have thought 





of resisting a decree of the Grand Lama, 
had I haply been within his thrice- 
blessed dominions. 

After some consideration of this sub- 
ject, I am inclined to the opinion that 
the Overton family is distinguished 
aboye all others for the quantity of old 
maids it contains within its fold. It 
might be supposed that the young men 
would be eager to ally themselves with 
so illustrious a race, but the facts cer- 
tainly do not bear out this supposition. 
And the worst of it is, that they are not 
the pretty, sparkling old maids of the 
present time, that you cannot tell from 
young girls, but the real old-fashioned, 
cantankerous kind; for the Overtons 
would not consider it decorous and dig- 
nified to have any other sort. 

This was a matter that ought not to 
have concerned me personally, because 
I was engaged to be married to Harvey 
Preston—one of the Prestons of Lower 
Town—a young lawyer, and in every 
way an unexceptionable match, even 
for an Overton. But yet, whenever my 
mind dwelt upon the family greatness, 
it invariably turned to the consideration 
of the Overton old maid; for, in truth, 
I had a nervous dread that this doom, 
which I considered so fearful, would be 
mine, for Harvey had no money, and 
neither had I, and our marriage seemed 
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to me as distant as heaven. True, we 
were both young, but as Harvey had 
now been a member of the Bar for 
three years and had not had a case, we 
thought that we had a dreary lookout. 
The townspeople all spoke well of him, 
as of a young man who was sure to 
rise, but for all that he remained very 
stationary indeed. Of course, I knew 
that his genius was transcendent, and 
would some time amaze the world, but 
after a while I began to think that I 
should fall into the condition of an 
Overton old maid before the world con- 
sented to be amazed. Alas! Harvey 
possessed neither money nor briefs. 
What he did possess was a fair share of 
good looks, a small law library, a neat 
little office, two suits of clothes, and an 
idea for a wonder-working machine, 
which it was a marvel the world had 
ever been able to do without. On 
this machine he had spent hours of 
thought, and it was all complete now 
(in his head) except one part of it—‘‘the 
least little thing,’’ he said—that he had 
not been able to get right, and without 


which, it appeared, the machine was 


perfectly useless. I was not quite clear 
in my mind whether this machine would 
be considered “respectable” by ‘the 
family ;’’ but as its levers and pulleys 
were only in Harvey’s brain, where they 
could not be seen, and as the “least 
little thing’’ obstinately refused to go 
into its proper place, the matter was 
never mentioned to that august body. 
But there were other things belonging 
to the Overton family to which my mind 
turned quite as often as to its old maids. 
A real “family” is nothing without its 
banshee, who appears in the house just 
before the death of a member, and 
wrings its hands or rattles its chains, 
or goes through some performance 
equally sensible and consoling. And 
such a banshee the Overton family has. 
There are many traditions of its ap- 
pearance, but latterly, I think, it must 
have been attending to a part of the 
family who reside in a distant planet; 
for many an Overton has died since I 
came into the world, and never a ban- 
shee has appeared; so that individual 
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had little interest for me; but connected 
with it was of course a prophecy, and 
in that I did take the deepest interest. 

Among the good things in the Over- 
ton family certainly could not be count- 
ed good luck. A very small amount 
of either money or fame found its way 
into the family, and what there was 
came through great painstaking. An 
Overton never was known to make “a 
lucky hit.”” Now the “prophecy” was 
to the effect that if ever an Overton saw 
the shadow of a man when there was 
no substance to produce it, good luck 
would surely follow. 

Before my engagement with Harvey 
Preston I regarded this prophecy with 
as near an approach to disdain as I 
could anything belonging to “the fam- 
ily.” A shadow without a substance! 
It was equivalent to saying that good 
luck would never visit the Overtons. 
But after I began to feel the need of 
money so sorely, my only comfort lay 
in this selfsame prophecy. Very strange 
things had been known to happen in 
these old families. Perhaps I was ¢he 
Overton, selected from the beginning 
of time, who was to see this wonderful 
shadow. I revolved various schemes 
for suddenly becoming rich, but the 
shadow would loom up and hide them 
all from view. The shadow! the sha- 
dow! If I could but see that, our for- 
tune was secure. That I could go to 
work myself and do anything to help 
make the money we so needed, of 
course never entered my Overton brain. 

We lived in Upper Town, but every 
pleasant summer afternoon I used to 
stroll into the country. I preferred to go 
alone, that I might bemoan my unhappy 
fate and meditate upon the future; and 
if it could only have appeared to me as 
a shadowy future, how glad I should 
have been! One day I extended my 
walk a little farther than usual, and 
found such a lovely little valley that I 
went there every afternoon and remain- 
ed until sunset. 

At the upper end of the little glade 
was a great oak tree which threw a 
mighty shade, and lower down was a 
group of high rocks which were pre- 
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sided over by an old oak and a grow- 
ing family of young ones. With these 
exceptions the whole valley was one 
sweep of fresh and vivid green, and the 
hills which shut it in rolled around it in 
great green billows, with neither tree 
nor bush to break the beauty of the 
undulating lines. One unsightly object 
there was—a small stone house perched 
upon the top of the highest hill. It was 
now partly in ruins, but the walls were 
all standing, and a coating of white- 
wash which the last occupant had given 
them shone in the sun with such a daz- 
zling and glaring whiteness that I was 
always glad to turn my eyes away from 
them as I lay on a mossy stone under 
the great oak, and look instead at the 
clear waters of the brook which rippled 
past me, glowing with a soft emerald 
hue caught from the overhanging hills. 
One afternoon, as the sun was near- 
ing the tops of the western hills, and 
I was thinking of leaving my mossy 
couch, I chanced to look toward the 
east, where the house stood, and my 
heart gave a leap and I sprang invol- 
untarily to my feet when I saw, clearly 
defined on the white wall, the shadow 
of a man! A gigantic and imposing 
figure it was, stretching nearly from 
roof to basement. The Overton proph- 
ecy! But in an instant I recovered my- 
self. Somebody was passing along the 
valley of course, and I looked eagerly 
around. A glance took in the little 
valley, and another flashed around the 
hills. Not a creature, man or beast, 
was there to be seen. But still the 
shadow remained upon the wall. I 
watched it with a fascinated gaze: oc- 
casionally I sent a piercing glance down 
the valley, but I was alone with the 
mysterious shadow. It seemed to me 
the very breeze died away, so hushed 
and still was everything. I was not 
afraid—I was awestruck. The shadow 
remained perfectly motionless for two 
or three minutes, I think, and then it 
slowly raised its arms and suddenly and 
rapidly went through some calisthenic 
exercises that I could not comprehend. 
But I knew then that the face was turn- 
ed toward me. Then I distinctly saw 
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it beckon to me with both hands, and 
immediately afterward it pointed one 
shadowy hand upward toward the eaves 
of the house, where the shingles swung 
loose like a tattered fringe; and then it 
vanished, and I saw it no more, though 
the sun did not sink behind the hills 
until some minutes after. I was curious 
to see if it would remain there after 
sunset. 

I sank back upon the moss and con- 
sidered the matter. Here was the luck 
at last—the great Overton luck—and it 
was coming to me/ Why I, apparently 
an insignificant member of this magnif- 
icent fraternity, should have been sin- 
gled out for such rare good fortune 
I did not know, until I reflected that 
supernatural visitations are generally 
vouchsafed to very ordinary mortals in- 
deed—those whom we would least ex- 
pect to be so favored. But this was no 
affair of mine. The shadow had ap- 
peared to me, and it was my business 
now to avail myself of my good fortune. 
But how? The shadow had really giv- 
en me no clue. Was I to quietly wait 
until the luck came, or was I to go forth 
and seek it? This last seemed the most 
probable, and was the most agreeable, 
and I concluded the luck was to come 
through something I was contemplating 
doing, else why the shadow at that par- 
ticular time? Now, there were but two 
things I had in contemplation. One 
was my marriage, but that was an old 
story now; and besides, that could not 
be until after the good luck should come. 
The other was the investing of five dol- 
lars in two shares in a gift concern 
(there were not so many of these then 
as there were soon after). Harvey had 
laughed me out of the idea, assuring 
me the whole thing was a swindle, but 
my thoughts still dwelt longingly and 
regretfully on it, for the first prize was 
forty thousand dollars, and the second 
was a farm valued at twenty-five thou- 
sand. If I invested my money under 
the auspices of this shadow, one of these 
splendid prizes might fall to me. 

I do not know by what process I 
brought myself to believe in the super- 
natural appearance of the shadow. I 
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doubt whether I gave much thought to 
this. I certainly saw the shadow, and 
there was nothing that could possibly 
produce it. However this may have 
been, I went home and sent off my 
money that very night, and in due time 
received two long slips of paper with 
a tempting list of prizes, and the num- 
bers on them in figures big and black. 
Which would prove the lucky number ? 
Perhaps 40¢# would be lucky, but that 
was too much to hope for. I said noth- 
ing about the tickets or the shadow to 
Harvey. He was an exceedingly prac- 
tical individual, and I knew he would 
only laugh at me. I kept my own 
counsel and quietly waited in faith. 
Who took possession of the money and 
the farm I know not, but not even a 
photograph album came to me. It was 
a bitter disappointment, for I had built 
my faith so very securely upon the 
shadow. 

But in a little time I took heart of 
grace. I had misinterpreted the sha- 
dow. Now I remembered that it had 
pointed upward toward the roof of the 
building, and had made no allusion 
whatever to a gift concern. / had been 
in the wrong, and not the prophetic 
shadow. But what fortune could one 
find among loose shingles and broken 
rafters? But these apparitions never 
do things in a way that seems rational 
to mortal senses, and there would cer- 
tainly be no harm in looking there. So 
I took my way once more to the little 
valley. Weeks had passed since the 
day I saw the shadow, and I had been 
often to the mossy stone under the old 
oak, but had seen and heard nothing 
except the trees and grass and rippling 
water. It was now October, and as I 
rested a few moments under my tree I 
saw that the oaks had powdered their 
leaves with scarlet, and that the hills 
were assuming a faint tawny hue. I 
began to feel that the glory of the val- 
ley was passing away, and that my 
shadowy hopes were fleeting with it; 
and I crossed the valley toward the old 
house with rather a heavy heart. I had 
an amount of courage which would sus- 
tain me to a certain point, and after that 
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I knew there was not the least reliance 
to be placed upon it. In this present 
instance it carried me to the foot of the 
hill, and then left me without warning. 
The house looked innocent enough, 
and, deserted though it was, I had 
never heard any ghostly stories con- 
nected with it; and if I had, I don't 
know that it would have made much 
difference, for I had no particular fear 
of ghosts as ghosts, but there was some- 
thing about a mys¢ery that was awful. 

So I turned back to consider what I 
should do. Since my lottery scheme 
had so signally failed I was more averse 
than ever to tell Harvey about the lucky 
shadow. I concluded I would go down 
the western side of the valley, which 
would take me to a path that led into 
Lower Town, where a friend lived who 
was fully as romantic as myself. She 
had not a particle more courage than I 
had, but I thought her courage and 
mine put together would be sufficient to 
take us up the hill on the morrow. 

As I approached the group of rocks 
I heard the murmur of voices, which 


grew more distinct as I drew nearer, 
and seemed to proceed from several 


persons in high dispute. I hesitated 
about going farther, when I recognized 
the voice of Harvey Preston; and as I 
approached still nearer I found to my 
surprise that his was the only voice. 
But when I caught the words, “And 
now, gentlemen of the jury,” I under- 
stood it all, Harvey had come out to 
this lonely place to practice oratory. 
Much amused, I crept cautiously around 
the trees, and found that the rocks were 
thrown together in such a manner as to 
form a sort of roofless room, and in this 
was my lover holding forth in a high 
key to an imaginary court. Greatly en- 
tertained, I stationed myself behind the 
largest tree and peeped warily out at 
him. My intention was to presently 
creep away and astonish him in the 
evening by repeating parts of his speech 
and imitating his frantic gestures. The 
walls of the room were by no means 
compact, for there were wide openings 
between the rocks. I stood near one 
of these, and opposite it was another. 
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Harvey, in the fervency of his appeal 
to the jury, changed his position, which 
brought him in front of this opening, 
and it was then that, happening to raise 
my eyes to the house on the hill, I saw 
on its white walls the shadow! It went 
through pretty much the same motions 
as before, but it was no longer a mys- 
tery. The gestures were precisely the 
same that Harvey was using at that mo- 
ment. So here was the Overton proph- 
ecy scattered to the winds as far as I 
was concerned ! 

I was so provoked at this discovery 
that my situation ceased to afford me 
any amusement, and I forthwith walked 
into the rocky apartment, greatly to the 
amazement of Harvey and to the utter 
annihilation of judge and jury. He 
confessed that he often went out there 
to practice, but as his home lay in one 
direction and mine in another, we had 
not chanced to meet before. There was 
certainly not the least harm in his doing 
this, but nevertheless he was so covered 
with shame and confusion at being found 
out that at last I took compassion on 
him, and stopped joking him about it; 
and then, in a burst of generosity, by 
way of turning the laugh on myself, I 
told him the story of the shadow. He 
laughed at it a great deal more than I 
thought at all necessary, and I reminded 
him that the sun was setting and it was 
time I was going home. 

“Let us go round by the old house,” 
said Harvey. “It would never do to be 
so near those ghostly ruins and not ex- 
plorethem. Perhaps we'll find a pot of 
gold there, or a box of old jewels. That 
is the way such stories always end.” 

“Nobody would perch a pot of gold 
on a roof, and there is where the thing 
pointed.” (In this contemptuous man- 
ner did I already speak of my magical 
shadow.) 

“Perhaps then, rolled away under the 
eaves, I shall discover a dusty and yel- 
low parchment, and it will be some long- 
forgotten title-deed or some long-wished- 
for will, and thereby I shall win a case 
that will make me renowned through- 
out the civilized world.” 

“Here is the end of all my golden 
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dreams,” he said, when we had mount- 
ed the hill and stood looking into a 
window of the house, “for the old thing 
has no roof to speak of. I think the 
shadow must have pointed heavenward 
to show you that your treasure was 
there, and that you need not expect any 
on earth.” 

The house had contained three rooms, 
opening into each other, but the par- 
titions were partly broken down, the 
floors were gone, and the cellar was 
filled with rubbish of stones and mortar 
and wood-work. 

“Perhaps I might find the pot of gold 
down there,” said Harvey, laughing, 
“but it would be too great a risk to run 
for a shadow, for that beam is all ready 
to fall. What keeps it up? Oh, I see! 
Look! Is not that a beautiful contri- 
vance? Do you see that beam which 
supports the lower part of the roof? 
The eaves rest on one end of it, and 
the other long end is loose. The ful- 
crum, you perceive, is the wall, and it 
is so near the resistance that the heavy 
end or the power, is enormous, and the 
beam being movable, the roof sways 
gently when the wind blows, and thus 
breaks its force. I believe nothing could 
be better calculated to keep up an old 
roof with only one point of support. It 
cannot fall until that beam rots away, 
and you see it is impossible for it to slip; 
and there is elasticity there that could 
never be gained from the quality of the 
material. Why, I declare! By Jupiter! 
It is the very idea for my machine!” 

“What! ‘the least little thing?” 

“Yes, ‘the least little thing.’ I have 
been trying to get it for years! A 
movable lever, with a heavy knob at the 
end! That will allow all the play I want, 
and give all the strength. Eureka!’ 

Harvey was now in a fever of excite- 
ment, and hurried me home as fast as 
I could go, that he might return to his 
own house and set to work on his ma- 
chine. And for a time I was quite 
neglected, and the jury among the rocks 
had nothing to do, for Harvey's whole 
time was engrossed with “the machine.” 
Now, I never had any faith in this con- 
trivance, which I have not understood 
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to this day, and I was by no means 
pleased with the turn affairs had taken. 
As for the great Overton family, it sol- 
emnly shook its head, and there was 
every indication that my shadow was 
about to bring upon me an avalanche 
of ill luck. 

But “the machine” triumphed for all 
that, and when it had united Harvey 
and me and bought us a snug little 
home, I was forced to acknowledge its 
merits. In process of time it has brought 
us such wealth as was never known be- 
fore in the Overton annals, and so “the 
family” have graciously forgiven it for 
being a machine. 

I used to be lost in wonder at the re- 
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markable way in which “the least little 
thing’”’ was discovered, and the curious 
manner in which the Overton prophecy, 
like many another of its kind, came 
true and yet did not come true. But 
since I have known more of the world 
and studied the ways of fortune, and 
have seen how Mr. Smith realized his 
hundreds of thousands by buying gold 
that he had never seen with money that 
he never had, and how Mr. Jones made 
his millions out of that impalpable thing 
called “‘stocks,’’ I have come to the con- 
clusion that we are by no means the 
only people in the world who have 
found their Luck in a Shadow. 
M. E. STOCKTON. 





THE WASHINGTON SEASON. 


HEN Byron wrote Don Yuan, 

that masterpiece of wit, satire, 
pathos, humor and voluptuous senti- 
ment, he was so utterly d/asé that he 
had long ceased to enjoy life’s greatest 
pleasure, or he would not have written 
those celebrated lines— 


** Society is now one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes—the Bores and Bored.” 


He did not find it a “bore” when he, 
the young, the gifted, the beautiful and 
noble, was the most admired and most 
distinguished object in London society— 
when the lovely duchesses of England 
were manceuvring for his company, and 
smiles and adulation were lavished 
upon the brilliant Alcibiades of his day 
wherever he went. It was only when 
banished from that society, of which he 
had once been the most welcome guest, 
that he found it a “bore.” It was when 
he had retired in a rage to his Italian 
jungle that he uttered his most savage 
sarcasms against society and the world. 

So it always was, and so it always 
will be. When Timon of Athens was 
entertaining the best society of that pol- 
ished city with princely prodigality, we 





find him to have been a very agreeable 
and courteous gentleman: it was only 
when self-exiled from that elegant so- 
ciety that he developed the terrible mis- 
anthropy with which his name has ever 
since been associated. And no doubt 
if Diogenes had been invited to the 
luxurious banquets of the Corinthians, 
he would not only have enjoyed their 
exquisite viands, but in social intercourse 
with that polite people he would have 
taken a more pleasing view of human 
nature than that which his celebrated 
tub afforded him. 

Having thus briefly expatiated upon 
the humanizing effect of society in gen- 
eral, I shall proceed at once to the sub- 
ject of the present paper—‘ The Wash- 
ington Season.” 

Society in the national metropolis is 
different from society in the rest of our 
American cities. It does not exhibit 
the heartless extravagance of New York, 
the quiet elegance of Philadelphia, the 
cultivated taste of Boston, the Southern 
grace and refinement of Baltimore, the 
frank cordiality of San Francisco ; but 
it possesses an ever-varying charm, 
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which those who have enjoyed it once 
always wish to enjoy again. 

The Washington season is brief but 
brilliant: scarcely beginning before 
Christmas, it ends at Lent; but in those 
few months how much gayety is crowd- 
ed! what a succession of parties, re- 
ceptions, dinners and weddings! 

The morning receptions, which take 
place weekly on stated days, are very 
informal and sociable affairs. Any lady 
or gentleman who shows, by his or her 
appearance, that he or she is on good 
terms with dressmaker or tailor, can 
come to these weekly reunions. Rum- 
punch is abundant, fragrant and deli- 
cious; Mocha is at hand, nice and hot; 
there are cakes for ladies and oysters 
for gentlemen, or each for both, and 
both for each. The conversation is 
light—the last engagement, the next 
wedding, the latest belle, Miss Brown’s 
clever little poodle, Mr. Vane’s new 
horse, Mrs. Diavoloski’s party. Officers 
of the army and navy are the heroes of 
these morning receptions, and they do 
very well: they dress elegantly, talk a 
great deal, are generally handsome or 


dashing-looking fellows; and besides, 
there is a mysterious “charm” about 
military men which the female heart 
“cannot resist.” 

The attachés of the various foreign 
legations at Washington come out in 


full force on these occasions. They are 
conspicuous for their waxed moustaches, 
gay. scarfs, Paris coats, profuse bows 
and bad English. 

The morning receptions are from 2 to 
5 P. M., during which time there is a 
constant succession of visitors. As 
Captain Dashaway bows himself out, 
Monsieur L’Oiseau grimaces himself in; 
as Miss Gushington sweetly lisps ‘‘Good- 
bye, dear,”” Mrs. Rohrer strides in, ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, I am so glad to see you! 
You have a lovely day for your recep- 
tion. I have just been to Mrs. Fish’s 
—saw Blacque Bey.’’ While Mr. Soft- 
ly is saying tender things to Miss Fanny 
in the window-recess, Colonel Talboys 
is enjoying the punch in the dining- 
room, and wondering how that fellow 
can hang over a sentimental girl when 
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such nectar is athand. Ah! have you 
then forgotten your bright youth, when 
Frank Talboys found a greater pleasure 
in the society of a pure and beautiful 
girl than in billiards, brandy or betting? 

The evening receptions are much 
more formal: dress-coats and white 
cravats are in order, and dancing is 
occasionally introduced, much to the 
delight of those young ladies who 
“adore dancing.” 

It is Friday night: let us attend the 
reception of the Secretary of State and 
Mrs. Fish. As it is a beautiful and 
mild moonlight night, let us walk: we 
can then enjoy our conversation and 
cigar. Carriages are rolling from every 
direction toward the splendid residence 
of the Secretary, which is situated in 
the very centre of fashion. On this 
evening it is as bright as gas can make 
it. We enter: liveried servants are in 
waiting to receive our hats and our 
names. The latter are bawled from one 
to another, until by the time it reaches 
the drawing-room one could not swear 
to his own patronymic. For instance: 
my name, which was Dé-der at the 
door, became Dyer before it saluted 
the ear of our smiling hostess. How- 
ever, I was most cordially welcomed, 
and, after exchanging a few words, 
passed through the magnificent suite 
of rooms. 

We. have arrived in good time: the 
rooms are filling; eyes are glancing, 
cheeks glowing, diamonds flashing, 
trains rustling and whispers flowing. 
The diz majores of fashion and fame 
are assembled to-night—ladies in vel- 
vet, in silk, in tarletan ; officers in blue ; 
other gentlemen in black. 

Byron would not have enjoyed in 
Washington that delightful intoxication 
of which he speaks in Childe Harold— 
“drunk with beauty.” You meet here 
elegant women, cultivated women, 
handsome women; but seldom do you 
see a woman possessing that adorable 
grace and beauty for which the women 
of Baltimore are so remarkable. But 
as acertain compensation for this ab- 
sence of beauty, Washington society is 
not given up to beardless boys and 
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giggling girls, as is unfortunately the 
case in most of our populous cities. 
We do not méet here such brilliant 
talkers as Macaulay, such enchanting 
wits as Sheridan, such eloquent de- 
claimers as Johnson; but we are grati- 
fied by the presence of men whose 
renown has filled two hemispheres— 
men who have achieved distinction in 
war—men whose wisdom in council 
saved the nation, and whose modera- 
tion would still preserve that liberty 
which is the birth-right of the American 
people. 

Let us glance around these rooms, 
and see whom we can see. In all this 
throng of heroes, statesmen, Cabinet 
ministers and Senators there is one 
form pre-eminently prominent, and 
that is the grand form of Chief Justice 
Chase. His noble face reflects the true 
nobility of his soul. Itis the head of 
Webster, with Webster’s massive stern- 
ness softened into the most engaging 
benevolence. Such a form and sucha 


face would grace—ay, honor — any 
palace in the world. Perhaps there is 


not a public man in America with so 
many warm personal friends as the dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice of the United 
States. No person can approach him 
without going away pleased: his cor- 
diality wins all hearts. It was said of 
Marlborough that it was a greater pleas- 
ure to be refused a favor by him than 
to receive a favor from any other man. 
This may be said with greater truth of 
the Chief Justice, for whether he grants 
or refuses a favor, it is done with erfect 
sincerity: that is more than can be 
affirmed of the victor of Blenheim, the 
first general but most consummate hypo- 
crite of his age. 

Some men, when they have achieved 
greatness, forget their own early efforts 

**To climb the steep 
Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.’’ 

Not so the Chief Justice. To worthy 
young men he is always a kind and en- 
couraging friend; and many men who 
are now on the bright road to fame owe 
their early success to the kindness shown 
them by Mr. Chase in their “first barren 
footpath up the mountain of life.” 
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While lingering upon this inviting sub- 
ject, several notabilities have passed by 
unheeded: we shall only name them en 
passant: General Sherman, once a 
professor in a Louisiana military insti- 
tute, now General of the Army; Mr. 
Thornton, the British minister, who has 
“won golden opinions” from all who 
have enjoyed the genial hospitality of 
his beautiful Washington residence; Mr. 
Sumner, whose political course toward 
the South seems to exhibit feeling rather 
than statesmanship; Blacque Bey, the 
Turkish minister, whose delightful mu- 
sical taste makes him much sought in 
the musical circles of the capital. There 
are few literary men in Washington, un- 
less the correspondents of the leading 
journals through the country may be 
so called, and these, with two or three 
exceptions, are more at home in bar- 
rooms and billiard-rooms than in ball- 
rooms and drawing-rooms. 

Of the ladies at this brilliant reception 
it does not become me to speak except 
in general terms; but one I would se- 
lect from that fair throng—the best and 
brightest in Washington Society—who, 
to the renown of a name great in our 
country’s history, adds all the loveliness 
and accomplishments of her sex—who 
possesses that beautiful but indescribable 
something which a great English writer 
speaks of as “exquisite kindness,” 
“thoughtful benevolence ’’—that rarest 
of gifts, fine breeding. Amidst the ex- 
igencies of the Washington season she 
finds time for elegant culture—for mu- 
sic, the languages, drawing and in- 
structive reading; and to all the sweet 
graces of domestic life joins those 
charms which make her a universal 
favorite in society. Of her it cannot be 
said, as it can be of too many fashion- 
able girls: “They Zoi? not, neither do 
they spin, and yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ;” for she en- 
joys society without becoming its slave 
—she partakes of the fashionable pleas- 
ures of the world without sacrificing 
health and wasting time in the fasci- 
nating pursuit. 

I have spoken of an evening recep- 
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tion of the Secretary of State because it 
is the best representative of an evening 
reception in the national metropolis. 
Mrs. Grant’s receptions are on Tuesday 
afternoons, principally attended by la- 
dies and the “undistinguished many.” 
The President’s receptions are on every 
alternate Wednesday evening. Here 
you meet a mob of ladies and gentle- 
men, few of whom are worth knowing 
—none worth describing. 

The receptions of Mrs. Madison were 
more elegant and select than those that 
have followed them. Our approach to 
empire has not made our manners more 
refined or our society more courtly. It 
cannot be denied that the once most de- 
lightful element of Washington society 
is now wanting—the Southern element, 
which was marked by a grace and grand 
old gentlemanly dignity which a South- 
ern poet describes with equal truth and 
beauty : 

« The knightliest of the knightly race, 

Who, since the days of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold— 

The kindliest of the kindly band, 
Who, rarely hating ease, 

Yet rode with Spotswood round the land, 
And Raleigh round the seas.” 


It is quite unnecessary to speak at 
length of the dinner-parties which are 
of frequent, almost daily, occurrence 


during the Washington season. Two 
rows of solemn figures in black coats, 
white cravats and immaculate shirt- 
fronts, relieved at long intervals by the 
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gay dresses and bright jewels of ladies, 
a bewildering variety of epicurean 
dishes, a great deal of politics and very 
little of other conversation-—vozla a 
Washington dinner-party! Young la- 
dies regard them as bores of the first 
water, and avoid them when politely 
possible, preferring a dance to the most 
exquisite dinner, even when served by 
the renowned Wormley. 

A fashionable lady’s day, during the 
“season,”’ is spent somewhat in this 
way: Breakfast at nine; a glance at the 
fashionable news or personal gossip in 
the morning paper; a look at a late 
magazine ; an hour of French or music ; 
a walk; lunch; an elegant toilet for 
morning calls; then calls innumerable 
all over Washington—at the Arlington, 
Willard’s, the Navy-yard, in George- 
town, etc.; home to dinner; then an 
evening toilette of miraculous beauty 
and cost for the crowning glory of the 
day —a reception, a party or a ball, 
ending with the ‘“‘German”’ long after 
midnight, then home to much-needed 
rest. This sort of life is more enjoy- 
able than admirable: still, we shall 
not reproach the dear creatures: their 
life is short, but their art is— Well, 
they certainly make up for Eve losing 
Eden by making this world a para- 
dise. At least, they contribute by their 
enchanting grace and vivacity to the 
brilliancy of “The Washington Season.” 

EUGENE LEMOINE DIDIER. 
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OME years since a very extraordi- 
nary man went the way of all flesh 

at Niagara Falls. That is a place where 
people of rank, wealth and fashion ha- 
bitually come, and, as must needs hap- 
pen sometimes in this world of happen- 
ings, they occasionally die there. But 


this man was not one of any of these 
Vox. V.—28 
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classes: he was not even a visitor: he 
had lived at Niagara for a number of 
years; and although a very extraordi- 
nary man, as I have said, held no high- 
er official station than that of police 
constable for the keeping of unruly and 
extortionate hackmen in order. He 
was a man of the medium height, com- 
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pactly built, about forty-five years of age, 
with his face half covered with a brown 
beard and moustache, iron-gray hair, a 
prominent nose, keen eyes, and a mouth 
the lips of which set themselves togeth- 
er into an expression that meant resolu- 
tion. Perhaps had you met him on the 
street, you would at first view have seen 
nothing noticeable about him: had you 
glanced at him a second time, you would 
have remarked the firmness that dwelt 
in his face and the decision of his quick, 
individualized step. It may be said 
that we cannot pick out remarkable 
men by these tokens; but certain it is 
that after the man is identified for you, 
all these signs of him are quickly ap- 
parent. This man was one of the quiet- 
est of mortals: his speech was low- 
toned and without self-assertion, and he 
made no pretence before men of the 
possession of superior qualities of soul. 
His deeds were known to but few com- 
paratively, and the little fame he had 
in his lifetime has perished with him ; 
but now, after an experience of four 
years of war, and years passed amid 
other exveriences of danger, I can truly 
declare that I have never known greater 
courage, physical or moral—call it what 
you will—than that of this man. In 
fact, I doubt if greater courage has ever 
been displayed anywhere in America 
than that of Joel Robinson. 

The name is not known to fame: 
here and there an isolated reader may 
indistinctly recall it in connection with 
some daring exploit at Niagara; but 
the public generally will need to stop 
and ask, Who was he? A truthful ac- 
count of the most wonderful of his feats 
will answer the query, and, I think, vin- 
dicate the estimate which I make of 
him. 

Robinson was for some years a guide 
around the Falls, accompanying parties 
of visitors to point out to them the won- 
ders of the great cataract and its sur- 
roundings. One day a poor wretch was 
discovered on one of the group of 
islands known as the Three Sisters, out 
in the very midst of the whirling Cana- 
dian Rapids, whither he had been swept 
with his disabled boat. There were no 
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means of communication with him: he 
might as well have been isolated from 
the world by a river of fire, in the opin- 
ion of the terror-stricken people who 
lined the western shore of Goat Island 
and looked helplessly at him. While 
they looked, Robinson launched his 
little skiff from the upper end of Goat 
Island, went fearlessly down through 
the hell of waters to the castaway, took 
him aboard, launched out again, and 
brought him safely to shore through the 
awful surge and roar of the hideous tor- 
rent, within a few rods of the very brink 
of the cataract. This was but a single 
one of the many like perilous adven- 
tures of Robinson in the rapids above 
the Falls, which gained for him the 
name of the “ Navigator of the Rapids.” 
Another man was rescued by him from 
Chapin’s Island, midway between the 
Bath Island Bridge and the brink of 
the American Falls, in the face of de- 
struction so apparent that the onlookers 
turned away their faces, sick with the 
terror of the scene. I do not mean 
even to catalogue his exploits of this 
nature, much less to give a detailed ac- 
count of them: I only refer to them 
here because the mention of them will 
illustrate somewhat the marvelous in- 
trepidity of the man. 

For many years the hurrying, hid- 
eous, remorseless rapids above the 
cataract, rock-strewn and hastening 
down to the great agony below, were 
the scene of his triumphs in the saving 
of human life from miserable annihila- 
tion. Never venturing from mere bra- 
vado or upon wagers, but always with 
the object of high philanthropy in view, 
his undaunted courage, quickness of 
eye and hand and steadiness of nerve 
bore him through every danger, and 
gave him, in one sense, the mastery 
over the stupendous water-flood. In 
the very shadow of death, in the very 
spray of the cataract and right out from 
its huge gaping jaws, Joel Robinson 
again and again snatched away its vic- 
tims to life. And to those who knew 
his deeds, and the theatre where they 
were performed, the courage of the man 
seemed as wonderful as the grandeur 
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of the cataract. It was, in fact, a cou- 
rage of that quality which surpasses the 
power of commonplace people to esti- 
mate, and leaves them to wonder how 
a man can have the head to conceive 
or the nerve to execute such under- 
takings. 


In the days of our dear old grand- 
mothers Niagara was a far-away and 
mysterious wonder; but now railroads 
have brought it next door to everybody, 
and the references which I shall neces- 
sarily make to the natural features of 
the locality, in connection with the sub- 
ject of this sketch, shall be made brief. 

Of late years visitors at Niagara have 
missed one object which long use had 
identified with the cataract itself as 
much as the Terrapin Tower or the 
Biddle Stairs. Standing on the summit 
of the tower, on Hog’s Back, or at any 
of the commanding points of sight along 
the northern side of Goat Island, the 
spectator was wont to peer curiously 
down through rifts in the spray which 
rises like a white curtain from the con- 
cussion of waters, to a miniature steam- 
boat struggling up through the boiling 
current just before the huge rocks at the 
foot of the American Fall, and so near the 
Fall that it seemed as though the little 
craft must be overwhelmed and shivered 
to atoms. It looked, from this elevation, 
like a minute particle hurled into the 
midst of this tremendous conflict of 
nature, to quiver a moment and then 
perish. As the brave little boat stemmed 
the fierce waters, boiling milky white in 
their wrath, and approached the Great 
Horseshoe, you looked down with in- 
voluntary pity and trembling for the 
pigmies clad in yellow oil-cloth who 
tossed their hands in salutation to you 
from her deck; and then, as the boat 
plunged boldly into the dense mist, al- 
most within the angle of the terrible 
Horseshoe, and disappeared from the 
sight, you could not escape the moment- 
ary feeling that she would never be 
seen again. And in half a minute there- 
after you could see her riding gallantly 
out of the spray, speeding like a swift 
bird on the wing down the river. Such 
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was the ‘“ Maid of the Mist”’ for a series 
of years at Niagara ; and there are many 
thousands of tourists all the world over 
to whom the name will recall the 
staunch, strong little steamboat, of but 
a few tons burden, in which they beard- 
ed Niagara until the very breath of the 
monster was upon their faces. 

For a series of years, as I have said, 
the Maid plied her regular trips in front 
of both Falls, and returned large profits 
to her owners. Then for two seasons a 
counter-attraction came in the person 
of Monsieur Blondin and his rope-walk 
across the river; and next the war broke 
out, and one or two scanty seasons be- 
fell Niagara. The Maid coquetted with 
the cataract less frequently than of old, 
the demands for passage on her unique 
trip grew slim, and her owners sighed 
over scanty receipts. Presently the law, 
without regard for the Maid as a neces- 
sary adjunct of Niagara, threatened her 
seizure, and it was whispered softly that 
creditors were on their way to fetter her 
to her wharf with an execution and a 
deputy sheriff. The owners held a hur- 
ried council, and resolved that the boat 
should not be levied on. To prevent 
this, there was just one way, and only 
one—to run her down the river to a 
wharfage at some Canadian port, where 
the process of New York courts could 
not be executed. And this it was de- 
cided should be done; and only one 
man could be thought of who had the 
knowledge of the river, the skill and the 
daring to pilot her on her fearful jour- 
ney. That one man was Joel Robinson. 

I can hardly hope to make the reader 
who has never visited Niagara compre- 
hend in their full extent the perils of 
this undertaking; nor can one word of 
mine add to the depth of their realiza- 
tion in the minds of those who know 
what the Niagara river is from its Falls 
to its embouchure into a navigable 
channel seven miles below. Escaping 
from the whirl of eddies into which the 
tremendous concussion of the descend- 
ing torrent forces it at the foot of the 
great cataract, the river rushes down 
between perpendicular embankments of 
scarped rock to the Railway Suspension 
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Bridge, a distance of two miles, with a 
current whose very velocity will not ad- 
mit of check or turning. Downward it 
pours, unbroken by rocks or shallows, 
a shining green volume of water, whose 
depth no plummet has reached, of an 
average width of seventy rods. At the 
bridge the channel contracts : the whole 
body of water approaching this com- 
pression trembles and quivers, and 
where it enters the narrowing a line of 
foam shoots out from the bank on either 
side into the middle of the stream, and 
thence springs a tumultuous rush and 
roar of rapids, as though the river were 
suddenly maddened by the projection 
of hidden rocks upward at this point. 
Looking down from the bridge, ninety 
feet below, you see the river whirling 
and seething in foam, so white as to 
hide all natural tints of the water, tum- 
bling onward in falls of ten feet descent, 
and‘ bearing on with resistless force, 
with the speed of a nimble racer and 
with unintermitting noise. Not the cata- 
ract itself is more terrible than this angry 
torrent, seemingly boiling with its wrath, 


compressed between banks almost per- 
pendicular, more than one hundred feet 
in height, thickly clothed with sombre 
fir, and projecting through this narrow 
strait all the waters of the great lakes— 
of Huron and Michigan, of Erie and 


Superior, and their tributaries. It runs 
thus for almost a mile, when the channel 
opens to the west in a wide bay or bend, 
a third of a mile wide; and here, strik- 
ing the Canadian shore, the torrent is 
hurled back, and thence circles round 
and round in swift whirls and with a 
force which travelers tell us is hardly 
second to the Norwegian Maelstrom. 
Whatever comes into the outer circle of 
this water-fiend is grasped by the re- 
sistless suction of the waters, and car- 
ried farther and farther within its maw; 
the dead bodies of human beings car- 
ried over the Falls have floated around 
these circles for days together, visible 
from the shore, and have finally been 
ejected, denuded of every rag of cloth- 
ing; and great boles of trees from the 
Michigan forests here swing round and 
round, and pass out with their bark all 
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chafed away by the action of the whirl- 
pool. Escaping from this hungry Cha- 
rybdis, the river bends sharply to the 
north-east, and runs in this course for 
another mile to a precipitous cliff, where 
the channel is almost shut from the light 
of day by the overhanging banks—a 
spot known as the Devil’s Hole, where 
in the old French war a large party of 
English and Colonial soldiers were am- 
bushed by Indians and driven from the 
cliff into the river; and thence, with 
numerous turns, the channel goes north- 
erly, narrowing in places until the bed 
of the stream widens at Lewiston to 
half a mile, and the fury and brawl of 
the current are lost in the deep, quiet 
flow with which it goes from that point 
to Lake Ontario. Seen from any point 
between the two suspension bridges, the 
river bears the same characteristics—a 
wild, savage rush of water, deep, nar- 
row, interspersed with rocks, the very 
embodiment of uncontrolled, uncon- 
trollable power. Its shores below the 
banks are for the most part inaccessible 
to the foot of man: no boat or craft of 
any kind had ever been ventured amid 
this torment of waters, unless it was 
some poor fragment of wreck swept 
downward over the Falls. 

The few to whom it was at first whis- 
pered that it was thought that the Maid 
might be taken from her dock above 
Suspension Bridge to Lewiston in safety, 
stared incredulously upon what they 
deemed an insane suggestion. And yet 
it was just this trip, terribly hazardous 
as it was, that Joel Robinson had agreed 
to take. He had carefully surveyed the 
channel along the whole route, and his 
knowledge of the river-currents enabled 
him to map out his course to a nicety; 
and then he had piloted the little steam- 
er under the Falls for several years, and 
could make her obey the helm as the 
racer minds the rein. He knew every 
plank and timber in her; and the few 
to whom the project was first revealed 
were willing to concede that if the thing 
could be done at all, Joel Robinson was 
the man to do it. But none of them be- 
lieved that any boat could enter upon 
that awful journey and escape instant 
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wreck for herself and instant death for 
her crew. 

As for myself, I must confess that I 
did not believe it. I was born within 
sound of the roar of the Falls, had pass- 
ed my life near them, knew the river 
well, the little Maid and Robinson; but 
I, with the others, thought that death 
and destruction must be the sure result 
of such foolhardiness. In fact, I be- 
lieved with them that this man, skillful 
and daring as he was, would not under- 
take it. How greatly we miscalculated 
his mettle is now to be told. 

The day was June 6, 1861. I was at 
the time stopping at a hotel at Niagara, 
and whisperings of Robinson’s projected 
journey had been drifting about the 
dining-room and office for twenty-four 
hours. About three in the afternoon 
the omnibus came to the door, several 
guests entered it, and the host, with his 
foot on the step, signaled to me. 

“Would you like to go down to the 
bridge and see the Maid run the rapids?” 
he asked. 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “or see her run 
up to the moon, either. One is about 


as likely to happen as the other.” 
He laughed as he climbed in. 
“I’m very much of your way of think- 


ing,” he said. “I think it’s a false 
alarm. However, we can’t tell what 
may happen now-a-days, and we'll take 
the chances.” 

The philosophy of Boniface was in 
this instance so sound that I must stop 
long enough to commend it to the pub- 
lic. My dear reader, in all your goings 
about in the world, pray remember that 
this is the nineteenth century that hon- 
ors you by letting you be born in it, and 
never reject anything as totally improb- 
able or impossible simply because the 
like has never occurred in your experi- 
ence. If you would get knowledge and 
see the elephant, reflect that you “can’t 
tell what may happen now-a-days,” and 
therefore “take the chances.” 

We approached the Suspension Bridge 
—we went on it. There was a very 
moderate excitement about it: people 
generally had not the slightest faith in 
the truth of the report, and it was large- 
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ly voted a canard, invented by the 
hackmen to bring them fares. A very 
moderate number of people, in conse- 
quence, lined the footways of the bridge 
and occupied points of sight upon the 
bank. Looking up the river from the 
bridge, we saw the Maid lying quietly 
at her wharf, a little way above, not a 
man visible about her, and with no sign 
of extraordinary preparation apparent. 
A little steam escaping from the pipe 
showed that the fires were up and the 
engine ready; but this might be for an 
ordinary trip. We waited, not really 
expecting to see anything unusual, but 
still waited. Half-past three o’clock 
came, and with it the whistle of an en- 
gine on an approaching train. Follow- 
ing it, the Maid blew her own whistle 
loud and shrill, and casting loose from 
the dock steamed slowly out into the 
stream. 

“By the Lord Harry! there’s some- 
thing in it, after all!’ a man at my el- 
bow exclaimed, dancing up and down 
with excitement. “The sheriff was ex- 
pected on this very train, and they are 
slipping her right out from his hands, 
Now look out for fun!” 

Not an eye wandered from the steam- 
er. She reached the middle of the river, 
and then, instead of turning down 
stream, laid her bow toward the Falls 
and slowly climbed up against the cur- 
rent,-laboring loudly with her engines, 
while ejaculations of disappointment 
and vexation broke from the spectators. 

“Another Niagara sell!” “A shabby 
hackman’s trick!” “Great fools, all of 
us, to come here on such an errand !”" 
“Of course he wouldn't be such an idiot 
as to try it!” 

And then, of a sudden, in the midst 
of these ejaculations, the Maid changed 
her course, steering far in shore; and 
with another turn of the wheel she went 
about, fell into the middle of the cur- 
rent, with her bow down stream, and 
with the added momentum of her wheels 
in full play, flew into the very centre of 
the rapids, and in the twinkling of an 
eye had passed under the bridge, where 
never living man nor living keel had 
gone before her! 
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With a shout which could not be re- 
pressed the spectators rushed to the 
other side of the bridge, and those on 
the bank bent over to see the catas- 
trophe. Looking fearfully down, we saw 
her carried, or rather whirled, through 
the raging rapids, her smoke-pipe pros- 
trated on the deck, now one wheel and 
now the other elevated clear out of 
water as she careened far over on her 
sides, and plunging down, apparently 
at the mercy of the waves, which some- 
times almost hid her from sight, wash- 
ing her decks and flinging great showers 
of spray over her. She was in view not 
more than half a minute before she en- 
tered the critical Whirlpool Bend and 
disappeared ; and I think every one of 
us who witnessed the scene shuddered 
and mentally pronounced her and her 
crew doomed. A man who had with 
great difficulty gained the water’s edge 
just below the bridge reported that he 
distinctly heard the hissing of the fires 
in the engine-room as the water half 
submerged the boat. Things dd look 
very dark at that moment for the little 


Maid and her gallant pilot. The sheriff 
had reached the bridge just as the boat 
disappeared; and, although somewhat 
chagrined by her abduction, consoled 
himself with the thought that she would 
be of no use to any one else. 

But the race of the adventurous steam- 


er was not yet run. In just seventeen 
and a half minutes from the time she 
plunged into the rapids above the bridge 
she emerged from them at Lewiston, 
finishing her unprecedented five-mile 
. trip with no other damage than the 
overthrow of the smoke-pipe, the break- 
ing away of a few yards of deck-railing 
and the starting of two or three planks 
at the bow; and in less than an hour 
from her starting we knew of her safety. 
The appearance of a lofty oak spring- 
ing bodily from the ground to instant 
size and leaf could not have surprised 
the people about Lewiston more than 
the advent of the well-known Maid of 
the Mist shooting down from these fear- 
ful and untraversed waters. 
Besides Joel Robinson, the Maid car- 
ried on this venture three men—two in 
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the engine-room, and one, his son, with 
him at the wheel. From first to last the 
hands of these two men grasped the 
wheel with a clutch which not even the 
furious drift of Niagara could break. 
Paying no heed to the situation, careless 
whether the boat was on her side or her 
bottom, with no ear for the howling of 
the water and no eye for the savagery 
of the wild scenes through which he was 
being whirled, Robinson braced him- 
self firmly in the little wheel-house, 
gripped the wheel, and, with his eye 
fixed on the foamy channel, held the 
boat in the middle of the stream. His 
greatest fear was of hidden rocks: to 
strike one of these was to meet instant 
destruction ; and he knew that the cen- 
tre of the river offered the best chance 
of safety. When the boat dashed into 
the whirlpool he directed her course to 
the outer rim of the circling waters, still 
keeping away from a too close approach 
to the shore and the hidden dangers 
which he suspected near it, and thus 
kept out of the suck and piloted the 
boat again into the driving current. 
Thence downward, for the rest of the 
way, he held the Maid straight in the 
middle of the river, and with his quick 
eye, his strong arm and his fearless 
heart brought her gallantly out into 
smooth water to a wharfing-place in 
Canada. 

I saw this daring man the same night. 
He had returned to Niagara Falls in a 
buggy, and was surrounded by a small 
crowd, which endeavored to get from 
him an idea of his sensations as the 
Maid darted down the river. He was 
never loquacious, and had very little to 
say now. His practical soul utterly re- 
fused to indulge in sentiment, and he 
treated the affair rather as a fact accom- 
plished, and not so very wonderful a 
thing, either, since it had been done. 
I talked with him a moment, and he 
condensed his ideas of the matter for 
my benefit : 

“T suppose it was risky: it looked so 
when we started. After that I hadn't 
time to see how it looked: I had to 
mind the wheel. I expected to take her 
through safe, and wasn’t surprised that 
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Idid. Those ugly rocks at the Devil's 
Hole troubled me more than all the 
rest, but I got round ’em. The current 
was tough, to be sure: to tell the plain 
truth, sometimes I had control of the 
boat, and sometimes the boat had con- 
trol of me.” 

If the mind of the reader recurs to 
the Lachine Rapids of the Saint Law- 
rence as a parallel to those of the Niag- 
ara, and if he would place the Indian 
pilots beside my hero, let him bear in 
mind that the channels through the La- 
chine are perfectly known, and that 
their navigation is an every-day affair ; 
while in this case a feat was essayed 
which was pronounced foolhardy and 
impracticable at the outset. The man 
who should now attempt to navigate the 
frightful rapids of the Niagara, Joel 
Robinson being dead, would be ac- 
counted drunk or crazy; and it was 
thought that he, with all his skill, ex- 
perience and courage, was throwing 
himself foolishly into the lion’s jaws in 
taking the Maid of the Mist down the 
river. I do not think this performance 
will ever be tried again; and even after 
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I doubt if the man exists who can re- 
peat it. 

After defying death in its most terrify- 
ing forms around Niagara, Joel Robin- 
son died peacefully in his bed. I con- 
fess to a whole-souled admiration for 
him and for the quality of courage that 
his acts displayed. It was different 
from that of the soldier who moves 
steadily up to the flaming guns of the 
enemy, different from that of the duelist, 
different from that of the man who en- 
dures a surgical operation with firm 
composure; but it was altogether ad- 
mirable. By all the perils that he re- 
peatedly dared in snatching away hu- 
man beings from death at Niagara, I 
think he proved himself a real hero; 
and I am not willing that his name 
should pass into early oblivion. There 
was in these acts, of course, a lofty mo- 
tive which did not attend him in the ex- 
ploit I have described; but the latter is 
the most vivid illustration of the mettle 
he was made of. It isa familiar saying, 
that “it takes all kinds of people to 
make a world,” but of Joel Robinson’s 
kind there are certainly not many. 

JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 
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I BEG my readers not to be alarmed. 
I am not going to write a political 
article, although the heading may indi- 
cate as much. 

“It was a happy stroke of genius in 
Adam,”’ said Jones, as soon as he could 
recover breath, ‘‘when he called that 
beast a hog.” 

“Supposing,” I responded, sitting on 
a stump and fanning myself with a hat, 
“that said Adam understood the Eng- 
lish language, and so designated the 
miserable brute.” 

We had been chasing a beast of a 
sow for nearly two hours. She is a 





widow’s sow, and cannot therefore be 
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impounded. She seems fully aware 
of this, and being half starved, takes 
liberties with the neighbors’ enclosures. 
No bars can arrest her trespassing, no 
fence turn. She will insert her long 
nose under a gate and hoist it off its 
hinges in a twinkle, and she can climb 
like a dog. She will scramble up one 
side of a fence, and then tumble over 
the other, with a grunt indicative of dis- 
gust at the shock and triumph over the 
obstacle. 

She is known to the whole country- 
side as “the widow's sow.’ She is of 
the aboriginal wood species, known, 
popularly, as slab-sided or saw-buck— 
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tall, long-legged and thin: her ears 
have been eaten close to her head, and 
her tail has been burned off by fire-crack- 
ers, attached thereto by wrathful boys 
made desperate by whippings inflicted 
for letting the beast get into the “garden 
sass.” She is therefore iron-clad, and 
offers no hold for a dog. She recog- 
nizes this fact, and makes a fight pluck- 
ily and to some purpose. So long as 
she keeps her head to the enemy she is 
safe. This is not peculiar to hogs, but 
is shared by bulls and armies, as I 
learned once from the late Mr. Lincoln. 
I called on him, in company with the 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson. We found the 
elongated embodiment of the national 
sovereignty busy with a great quantity 
of maps before him. 

“We are trying, gentlemen, to get 
McClellan from off the James,” he said, 
pointing to the maps; “and do you know 
that two armies opposed to each other 
are just like two bulls fighting? So 
long as they keep their heads together 
there is no harm done, but the moment 
one attempts to turn, the other rips up 
his behind.” I have somewhat amend- 
ed the remark, but it was in words to 
that effect, and so grotesque and amus- 
ing, coming from the President of the 
United States, that we laughed for weeks 
after. Indeed, I can’t help laughing 
now, although Booth the actor turned 
our little comedy into such a fearful 
tragedy. 

One of the most entertaining pas- 
sages in the late Governor Corwin’s re- 
ply to General Crary is the following, 
when he treats of that sort of strategy : 

“Something has been said by the 
gentleman from Michigan about the en- 
‘campment at Tippecanoe. If I under- 
stand him rightly, he condemned it as 
injudicious, because it had a river on 
one side and a morass on the other. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall give no opin- 
ion on the question thus stated, but it 
just occurs to me that this very subject, 
which I think in the military vocabu- 
lary is called castrametation, admits of 
some serious inquiry bearing upon the 
criticism under consideration. In al- 
most all scientific research we find that 
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what is now reduced to system and 
rises to the dignity of science, was at 
first the product of some casualty, which, 
falling under the notice of a reflecting 
mind, gave rise to surprising results. 
The accidental dropping of an apple 
developed the great law of gravitation. 
Now, I am sure that I have seen it 
stated that Pyrrhus, the celebrated king 
of Epirus, who is allowed by all author- 
ity to have been the greatest general of 
his age, was the first to fortify his camp 
by keeping a river in his rear and a 
morass on his flank; and this was sug- 
gested to him by seeing a wild boar, 
when hunted to desperation, back him- 
self against a tree or rock, that he might 
fight his pursuers without danger of be- 
ing assailed in his rear. Now, sir, if I 
comprehend the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, he has against him on this point 
not only the celebrated king of Epirus, 
but also the wild boar, who, it seems, 
was the tutor of Pyrrhus in the art of 
castrametation.” (Laughter.) ‘“ Here, 
then, are two approved authorities, one 
of whom Nature taught the art of war, 
as she kindly did the colonels of the 
House” (renewed laughter), “and the 
other that renowned hero of Epirus who 
gave the Romans so much trouble in 
his time. These authorities are near 
two thousand years old, and, as far as 
I know, have been unquestioned until 
the gentleman from Michigan attacked 
them yesterday. Here again, I ask, 
who shall decide? Pyrrhus and the 
boar on one side, or the gentleman from 
Michigan on the other? Sir, I decline 
jurisdiction of the question, and leave 
the two hundred and forty colonels of 
this House to settle the contest. Von 
nostrum tantas componere lites.” (Roars 
of laughter.) 

I once witnessed a fight between a 
pony and a boar, in which both sides 
exhibited a good deal of that natural art 
of war to which Mr. Corwin referred as 
blessing the many militia colonels of 
Congress. I had ridden home, one af- 
ternoon, upon my little sturdy Tough 
Dick, and, turning him loose in the 
stable-lot, poured upon the ground a 
quantity of corn to serve him as dinner, 
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Upon this a huge boar, nearly as large 
and quite as heavy as the pony, trotted 
up, unbidden, to take part in the repast. 
Tough Dick, not liking the company 
nor the loss of his provender, bit the 
hog, who in return threw up his tusk, 
catching the pony’s nostril upon the 
sharp point, and inflicting an ugly little 
wound. Quick as thought almost, the 
pony wheeled and planted his two ironed 
heels upon the boar’s side. The blow 
sounded like that of a flail, and rolled 
the hog over. Nothing daunted, he re- 
gained his legs and again made at the 
little horse. The plucky creature was 
ready for him, and again sent the hog 
rolling. This second charge seemed to 
give the boar a realizing sense of the 
inequality of such a contest. Regaining 
his feet again, he trotted some paces 
away and stood contemplating his foe 
from under his long ears, grunting and 
snapping his jaws in wrath and disgust. 
Tough Dick, with his ears drawn back, 
eyed his antagonist as if expecting a re- 
newal of the conflict. After some sec- 
ands the boar began walking in a circle 


about the pony. He kept beyond the 
reach of his heels, and would at times 
walk and at times trot; and all the 
while Tough Dick kept his eye on and 


his heels toward the foe. This con- 
tinued for some time, and might have 
ended in the hog’s retreat, but the pony 
was hungry and aggravated at the inter- 
ruption to his meal. In an unhappy 
moment he attempted to take a mouth- 
ful of corn. The boar, seizing the ad- 
vantage, rushed in. Escaping the heels, 
he charged in under the belly of the 
pony, and would have inflicted an ugly 
wound with his tusks, but the force of 
his attack carried him beyond the point 
of danger, and before he could escape 
the wicked pony had him by the ear, 
precisely as a dog would have caught 
him. The boar squealed dismally, and 
began turning so as to bring his tusks 
under the throat or jaw of his enemy. 
Slowly but steadily he swung around, 
suffering intense torture in the twisting 
given his unhappy ear. Finding the 
boar likely to gain his point, the pony 
suddenly released the ear. The two 
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had been pulling with their entire weight 
against each other, and the unexpected 
release staggered the hog, and ere he 
could recover a well-directed kick rolled 
him over. I thought the animal killed ; 
but he slowly recovered, and, rising to 
his feet, staggered away, pausing at 
times to shake his ugly head, as if won- 
dering how it all came about. 

The genial and clever General Young 
of Ohio told me of an instance illus- 
trating the thoughtful sagacity of a hog. 
It occurred in a shipwreck suffered by 
a California steamer bound for the 
Isthmus. The vessel had been reduced 
to a mere hulk, and rolled and pitched 
at the mercy of the avaves that con- 
tinually broke over the decks, from 
which guards and bulwarks had been 
carried away. Relays of men, selected 
from all who were left of the ill-fated 
passengers, took turns at the pumps 
under command of my friend the gen- 
eral. All the live-stock had been swept 
off except a huge porker, left loose upon 
the decks. While keeping the men at 
their work the general observed the 
movements of this animal. He seemed 
to know that safety could be found only 
on board, and was evidently making 
efforts to get at the gangway and take 
refuge below. When the vessel rolled 
to one side, he would lie down, clinging, 
as it were, to the deck; and invariably 
kept his nose to the waves, as if aware 
that in this position he offered the least 
resistance. All the while he uttered 
continuous grunts and squeals, as if 
discussing the situation to himself. A 
detail of Irishmen from the steerage was 
much amused at the hog’s efforts and 
complaints. One of them, a huge fel- 
low, announced his intention to ride the 
hog into the cabin “among the ladies ;” 
and when’ his hour’s work ended he 
suddenly, before General Young could 
interfere, ran over the slippery decks 
and jumped upon the back of the beast. 
The hog squealed his protest to no pur- 
pose : the Irishman kicked and pounded 
it until the poor animal staggered to his 
feet. While struggling to escape, the 
vessel rolled heavily, making almost a 
precipice of the deck, and the two brutes 
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shotalong the glassy planks and plunged 
over the side into the wild waters. The 
last seen of them was on the ridge of a 
huge wave, on the farther side of which 
they disappeared. The Irishman’s epi- 
taph was feelingly uttered by a com- 
patriot, who exclaimed, “ Be jabers, but 
Mike rode his ould hog into h—1!”’ 

But a return to our bacon. Although 
Democratic politicians have made the 
hog well known, for it was once the em- 
blem of the party,'I feel and say that 
the hog is not well understood. He is 
considered, for example, a filthy beast, 
when, as the fact is, he is the neatest 
creature, naturally, in animated nature. 
Poor Hoggy is troubled with fleas. He 
understands fleas, and has a way of 
getting rid of them that gave rise to the 
slander respecting his proclivity for dirt. 
Hoggy rolls in the mud. The flea finds 
itself plastered up: so soon as the mud 
is dry, Hoggy rubs off mud and flea to- 
gether. “Voila,” as the Chief Justice 
wrote on a card when the contest among 
certain swine terminated as he had an- 
ticipated. Give your hog a clean pen, 
with plenty of fresh water to wash in, 
and he will put to shame the neatest 
housekeeper, and be a shining example 
to certain two-legged hogs who seek the 
wallow without the excuse of fleas. 

Again: he is charged with being a 
voracious feeder; and not nice as to his 
food. But we must remember that, like 
Cardinal Wolsey, he is a beast “of un- 
bounded stomach,” and has not always 
a full meal to fill it with. Consult Hog- 
gy’s nature and feed him well, and you 
will find him as nice as the most accom- 
plished epicure that frequents the Ar- 
lington. Any one—a naturalist, I mean, 
who has eyes looking out of his heart, 
as well as brain—who has watched a 
pig in an orchard, realizes this. At first 
the animal gorges himself with apples: 
after a time he gets choice, listens for 
the newly-dropped fruit, and has his 
favorite tree. 

The strangest fact connected with my 
subject is his taste for snakes. Hoggy 
regards snakes as a delicacy, and makes 
no distinction between the harmless and 
the poisonous sorts. When I first came 
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to Mack-a-cheek, the valley abounded 
in copperheads and rattlesnakes. The 
hogs have cleared them out. It is 
amusing to watch Mr. Hog at this sort 
of a meal. When he first sees the 
snake he makes after it on a lively trot. 
His expressive countenance says, plain- 
ly, ‘‘Here is the first delicacy of the 
season.” He takes the indignant snake 
about the middle, and, with his fore 
hoof placed artistically on the back of 
the reptile, he commences eating in the 
most deliberate and business-like man- 
ner. The snake remonstrates: he strikes 
wickedly atthe gourmand. Hoggy winks 
and grunts, and continues his meal until 
Mrs. Eve’s first lover and last domestic 
trouble has disappeared. 

I insist upon it, although frequently 
laughed at for my opinion, that the hog 
has a very expressive countenance: at 
least it is equal to all the emotions and 
mental processes to which Piggy is sub- 
If one will study it he will see 
an intense seriousness and an eye to 
business, as it were. He looks up from 
under his ears with an expression that 
says, ““Come’ now, no nonsense!” I 
doubt whether a hog is capable of a 
joke. It is the hog trait, shared with 
some of our good neighbors, to be in- 
capable of fun. A drunken hog, how- 
ever, is very entertaining. I once saw 
a penful in this condition. The distiller 
had, through mistake, turned out a 
quantity of whisky. The hogs drank, 
as all hogs do, to excess, and acted 
very like their more dignified and pre- 
tentious superiors. They were very 
frisky, noisy and senseless. They would 
lean against each other and squeal. 
Then they would run, and, striking a 
root or stone, would turn somersaults in 
the most comical manner. I observed 
one old fellow leaning in silence against 
the fence. He had an intensely solemn 
expression. “Look at that old cuss,” 
cried the distiller, “a-lettin’ on he ain’t 
drunk!” 

This same distiller was troubled by a 
poor wretch, who, hanging about the 
distillery, would steal enough whisky to 
get dead drunk on. One day the dis- 
tiller found him in this condition, and, 
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exasperated beyond endurance, rolled 
the poor creature out, and, pouring a 
bucket of slop over him, called up the 
hogs. The hungry swine went to work 
eating the slop off the clothes. The 
poor fellow, unable to help himself, but 
aware that ‘‘the hogs were in the gar- 
den, ’ would feebly wave his hand and 
mutter, ‘‘Shoo! shoo! thick em, Towser, 
thick ’em!’? The hogs, unmindful of 
the remonstrance, would insert. their 
snouts under the helpless inebriate, and 
turn him with a “flop” really comical. 
They ate off his clothes, and were pro- 
ceeding to take bites out of his body, 
when the distiller interfered and rescued 
his victim. Ever after those hogs would 
take after the drunken fellow the mo- 
ment he appeared in sight. The strang- 
est part of it, however, is the fact that 
other swine took it up and also chased 
the drunken man. It seemed as if the 
distiller’s hogs had narrated the circum- 
stance to their fellows, and they had 
talked the thing over. 

There is, too, as the world is well 
aware, a strange sort of perversity about 
the hog, that at times looks as if he 
were “possessed.” I am not certain 
the animal is not so afflicted. We are 
told in Holy Writ that on a certain oc- 
casion, when the devils were cast out of 
two poor fellows, the fiends entered, by 
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Divine permission, into certain swine, 
which ran down a steep place into the 
water and were drowned. Now, we are 
not told, I think, that all were drowned, 
and I believe a few of the devil-pos- 
sessed hogs escaped and perpetuated 
their race, until all the hogs of the world 
are more or less inoculated. The Irish- 
man expressed this when he said the 
pig he was driving was on its way to 
Cork, when in fact he was heading in 
the opposite direction. “Ef ye’s tell 
him the truth now, he'll niver go,”’ said 
the poor owner ; and it comes out in the 
agonizing cry of the man Leigh Hunt 
tells us of, who, seeing one of his pigs 
bolt and run off, exclaimed in despair, 
“He'll be running down all manner of 
streets.” Let a hog get dangerously 
near a Carriage, and he will immediately 
back in under it, and, if he fails to trip 
the horse, will end in overturning the 
vehicle. There is no end of aggravating 
mischief that can be done by these ac- 
cursed hogs. 

But whether so cursed or not, there is 
something strangely human in them, 
and I hold that no one can give our 
species its proper study without includ- 
ing the hog. But I am getting from 
hogs into humanity, so I will close my 
speculations upon this interesting topic. 

Don PIATT. 
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I WAS once a good orthodox Christian. 
I used to repeat the Westminster 
Catechism and the Nicene Creed every 
Sunday evening, without any mental 


reservation whatsoever. But I am a 
pagan now, and believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls. I am sure of it. Will 
you pretend that Mrs. Frances Augusta 
Searl, who sits in the library yonder, 
stockaded all round with dictionaries, 
cyclopzedias and other great columbiads 
of literary artillery, is the same little 





Fanny whom I wedded just twenty 
years ago? Do you assert that the voice 
from behind the abattis, saying, “Mr. 
Searl, wz// you see why the cook don’t 
send up dinner ?” is the same that used 
to say in the sweet courtship days, “Are 
you sure, Charley, you wont be ashamed 
of your foolish little wife ?” 

The lady yonder is an uncommonly 
superior woman. She belongs to the 
true Vashti order. I try to feel her 
great condescension in abiding under 
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my roof. I abase—yea, prostrate—my 
pagan soul before her shrine daily. 
People grasp me by the hand and say, 
“What a privileged man, to be the hus- 
band of Mrs. Searl!” and I try hard to 
realize it, saying over and over, “For 
these thy mercies, Lord, make me duly 
thankful.’’ You see, though a Buddhist, 
it is not easy for me to forget the Chris- 
tian forms of my childhood. I have 
never had the courage, though sorely 
tempted, to ask my august spouse for 
what dereliction in the pre-mundane 
states of her existence she was con- 
demned for a time to unite her destiny 
to mine. 

But the great, wearying, never-an- 
swered cry of my heart is, What has 
become of my little Fanny? Some- 
times, sitting silent by my lonely hearth 
when the chill November night-winds 
wail around the house and the rain 
beats passionately against the windows, 
I seem to hear my lost Peri tapping at 
the casement, and start up in a glad 
affright ; but my wife looks up quietly 
from her proof-sheets and says, “ What 
is it, Mr. Searl? I hear nothing ;” and I 
slink back, discomfited and abashed. 

Well do I remember the time when 
the spirit of my Fanny began to be 
rapt away from its earthly tenement. 
I have lamentable cause to remember 
it, being unwittingly its occasion. Let 
me solve my sorrow by rehearsing it. 

We had a literary association in our 
town in which I had always taken a 
deep interest, being, in fact, one of 
its founders. For a time it flourished 
mightily. All the é¢e of our vicinity 
gathered at its weekly debates to enjoy 
the intellectual jousts of our young law- 
yers, editors, students and rising men. 
What rough sport it was! How savage- 
ly we handled our opponents! How 
unfeelingly we tweaked their noses, 
stretched them on racks, scorched them 
over hot coals! and how amazingly they 
recuperated! How gallantly they “came 
to time,” eager to retaliate every indig- 
nity upon our heads! What an easy 
way we had of cutting all Gordian knots 
of politics!—we on our side grinding 
Calhoun to powder, and the opposition 
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benches flaunting their State-Right ban- 
ners in our faces; while our impertur- 
bable president sat on his throne and 
directed “where to open, where to close 
the ridges of grim war.” At length we 
grew weary of the fray, and perhaps 
felt that we should soon have no more 
worlds to conquer. 

What demon then prompted me to 
move the honorable chairman that the 
accomplished ladies who had graced 
our high debate with their presence be 
invited to enliven our sessions by read- 
ing original essays? What fiend in- 
spired me to support my motion with 
so much spirit that it was carried by 
acclamation, I all the while dimly con- 
scious that little Fanny was tugging at 
my Coat-tails to make me sit down? A 
moment more and Mrs. Charles Searl 
was appointed essayist for that night 
two weeks, and she turned to me with 
such an et-tu-Brute look of reproach- 
ful despair as quite transfixed me with 
remorse. 

“How could you, Charley ?”’ were the 
first words sobbed out on the night air 
as we emerged into the darkness of the 
street. 

“Indeed, little Puss, I never thought 
of their pouncing on you. I supposed 
of course they’d choose some of those 
learned grimalkins that write for the 
Thimbletown Herald. But you'll go 
through it famously. Don’t you re- 
member how you won the first prize 
for composition at school? You may 
command me for anything you like: 
I'll be your serf, scullion, pen-mender 
and slave generally; or you can send 
me out to pasture with old Roan, seal 
me up in alcohol like one of Agassiz’ 
young alligators, or put me in a mild 
pickle, warranted to keep two weeks.” 

My original recipe for disposing of 
household cares so amused Fanny that 
she quite recovered her spirits, and even 
began to discuss topics for the essay. 

What a delightful, brigandish life we 
led for the next fortnight! We dis- 
pensed with all dainty civilizations, that 
the young housekeeper and maid-of-all- 
work might devote herself to her task. 
I broiled the beefsteaks, made the coffee 
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and turned the muffins to save her time, 
she all the while standing magisterially 
over me to see that one thing was 
not overdone nor another underdone, 
brandishing the toasting-fork and re- 
citing passages from her essay with a 
tragic Siddons accent. How she held 
me by the button, when I was starting 
for my office, to practice surgery on her 
impotent folk—to lop off the redundant 
limb of a sentence, to make a crutch 
for a halting metaphor, or to cry bravo 
when she had, at last, wrought out some 
fancy just to her mind! 

Finally, the labor, which had grown 
to be one of love rather than of duty, 
was finished—a little diamond edition 
of Fanny’s quaint and beautiful fancies, 
done up in spotless note paper and satin 
ribbons. Then we rejoiced and made 
much of it, as parents rejoice over their 
first babe on its baptismal morning. 

On the eventful evening I escorted 
my young wife into the hall, dazzlingly 
lighted, and graced with all the fashion 
and intelligence that our provincial town 
could boast. Like a frightened bird she 


cowered at my side, after glancing fur- 
tively round on the well-packed tiers, 
faltering, “I can never, zever do it, 
Charley.” 

“Why, yes, Puss, you can do it splen- 
didly ; and if I see you begin to falter, 
I'll just throw my hat at you to take 


off people’s attention.” She laughed in 
spite of herself at the absurdity of my 
expedient for supporting her, and be- 
fore her spirits had time to flag again 
the president came down and escorted 
her to the desk. 

Never shall I forget the deathly feel- 
ing I experienced for the next five min- 
utes. Never for myself, on college stage 
or at the bar, had I felt such a horror 
of suspense. So parents feel, I sup- 
pose, when their white-lipped sons come 
forward at their first Junior exhibition. 
For a moment the president consulted 
her as to the arrangement of lights— 
announced her name, and retired to his 
sofa. The audience instantly hushed 
into an utter silence. Then there stole 
out from behind the reading-desk a low, 
quavering, pitiful voice, that suspended 
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my pulse with sympathetic terror. For 
a few moments it went unsteadily on, 
then paused while an entreating eye 
sought me out and rested imploringly 
on my face. Involuntarily I raised my 
hand with my hat in it, as if to protect 
her. That movement saved her. My 
odd device for supporting her seized her 
excited fancy, and the image of the hat, 
whirling through the air, demolishing 
lights and startling the audience, so 
turned the current of her thoughts that 
she recovered from her “stage fright,” 
and went on with perfect self-possession. 
The people, their tense sympathies re- 
lieved, settled themselves to comfort. 
A good rapport was established, and the 
reader threw herself heartily into her 
subject. 

How beautiful she looked as she stood 
there in spotless white, the glossy leaves 
of the myrtle contrasted against her fair 
braids, cheek and eye all aglow with the 
unwonted excitement! What a golden 
nimbus seemed to my enthusiastic fancy 
to encircle her! How I wondered if 
this radiant young creature, all poetry, 
all sentiment, all wit, who seemed “too 
bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food,” could be the same little 
wife whom I petted, scolded and ca- 
ressed, and who scolded me too, some- 
times, in her loving, willful way, and 
cried because she made mistakes in 
cooking! 

The last page was turned, the chair- 
man was leading her back to my side, 
when the entranced hush of the hall 
was broken by such rounds and repe- 
titions of applause as might well bring a 
glow to the cheek of any prima donna. 
Tenderly I drew the warm mantle about 
my treasure, wrapping her carefully as 
if she were a rare Dresden vase, while 
our friends gathered about us, over- 
lapping each other with outstretched 
hands and hearty praise. That was 
the apotheosis of my Fanny. Long let 
that inspired hour linger in my heart, 
for there she was beautiful, and still she 
was mine! 

But yet from that hour “I reckon loss 
of Eden and all my woe.”” Then she 
ate the heavenly, baneful hashish that 
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spread a subtle intoxication through her 
brain. From that fateful evening a new 
light, brighter but less sweet, stole into 
the clear eyes of my household divinity, 
and a new passion began to usurp her 
soul. Fool that I was, I did not per- 
ceive, as I related to her the flattering 
comments of the press on her essay and 
the enthusiastic praises of friends, that 
I was assisting a transformation that 
was to make me lonely and homeless in 
my own house. 

The metempsychosis of my wife at 
which I have hinted was not sudden, 
but came gradually, insidiously, like all 
the great and hopeless manias of life. 
Its first symptom was an unnatural pre- 
occupation of mind. Beforetime, her 
bright, merry table-talk had been wont 
to enliven me after the drudgery of busi- 
ness like a sparkling wine, but now she 
would sink into fits of silent abstraction, 
and perhaps put salt instead of sugar 
into my coffee. She ceased to rehearse 


the foolish, delightful pleasantries of the 
neighborhood over our dish of tea, and 
grew sharply intolerant of prosy old la- 


dies who made nothing of devouring a 
whole morning at a morsel. She forgot 
my birth-days, and planned no pleasant 
surprises for our wedding anniversaries. 
Finally she became niggardly of the 
evening, that delicious dolce far niente 
season when once we sang and talked 
together as we listed, went over and 
over the romance of our courtship, and 
counted the golden argosies which our 
Spanish ships were sure to bring home. 
Now she would listen absently to my 
conversation, then fall into a profound 
revery, next seize her writing-desk, leav- 
ing me to the uncut magazines or an 
arm-chair nap. 

Thus matters went on, our lives fall- 
ing more and more apart with the years, 
till I awoke at last to the conviction that 
the dear little wife who had seemed a 
part of my consciousness was, after all, 
but a beautiful myth, a mocking lusus 
of my bachelor fancy ; or that the inexor- 
able powers had transferred her spirit to 
other realms, leaving in its room an- 
other soul—loftier, it might be, but un- 
mated to me. I could not accept the 
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first hypothesis, so the last was forced 
upon me, and to this modified extent I 
confess myself a pagan. 

It is many years since my household 
disaster. We still dwell together—my 
transphered wife and I.’ We long ago 
removed to the suburbs of a large city, 
where my spouse finds congenial asso- 
ciations. She has grown famous. So 
importunate have become the demands 
upon her by ravening publishers and a 
hungry public that I should be a brute 
indeed to hint any private and prior 
claims to her time and thought. She 
has always some craft on the stocks— 
now a stately three-decker, then a fairy 
pinnace with gossamer sails. If not 
engaged in construction, she is polish- 
ing and sand-papering her work to fault- 
less perfection. 

I will not deny that I myself enjoy a 
mild lunar light reflected from her cen- 
tral effulgence. I attend her to soirées 
and conversaziones as humble compan- 
ion, and am introduced as the husband 
of Mrs. Searl. Coming home from town 
in the cars, some officious fellow with 
whom I fall into conversation volunteers 
to show me the villa of the distinguished 
poetess, and perhaps adds, “They do 
say her husband is a surly curmudgeon, 
with no appreciation of her genius.” 
If I venture to take a morning saunter 
among my shrubberies, I shall probably 
find some audacious tourist taking pho- 
tographic views or gratuitously trimming 
my hedges. Ten to one, I shall next 
stumble on a newspaper reporter, who 
will take care to have me inventoried, 
in his next issue, among the fountains, 
alcoves and other properties of the poet- 
ess. Only the other day our butcher’s 
bill was feloniously purloined from the 
table by some memento-hunter. It 
would not surprise me to see it pro- 
duced to answer the question (only 
changing the gender), 

“Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown s~ great ?”’ 
The expressman leaves boxes of aro- 
matic “Frances Augusta Soap” and 
genuine “Searl Baking Powder,” with 
compliments of the enterprising donors, 
collecting enormous fees therefor; and 
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every day the mail-carrier makes a 
“general delivery” at our door. Pres- 
entation copies, in “gilt and blue” and 
patrician bronze, of trashy books, usurp 
my library shelves, till well-thumbed 
Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas Browne 
are thrust into an ignoble corner. 

We receive frequent deputations from 
the “Tallow Dip Mite Association,” 
the “Porringer Aid Society” and other 
worthy charities, each soliciting my wife 
to head its list of lady patronesses, and 
overwhelm its rival with merited con- 
fusion; but I am happy to say she has 
not yet undertaken the rdle of philan- 
thropist. When that day comes I shall 
sit, like the meek Jellyby, with my head 
against the wall, if indeed the momen- 
tum of her reputation does not crush 
me out of life altogether. 

My wife dines with Sorosis once a 
month, leaving me to discuss my soli- 
tary meal as best I may. But these 
seasons are not without their allevia- 
tions. It is then that Tom Burton, my 


old college chum, is most apt to drop in. 
In fact, latterly he comes at no other 


time. In the old reign of Fanny the 
First he supped with us at least once a 
week. What stores of anecdotes we 
told of boyish pranks played on ver- 
dant Freshmen and obnoxious tutors! 
How ‘“‘the rafters roared”’ with boister- 
ous college songs! and how, with pro- 
mise of oyster-stews, my little wife would 
coax Tom to rehearse certain passages 
in our old life, vaguely hinted and then 
suppressed, which had piqued her wo- 
man’s curiosity! Now we sit together 
over the coals, telling the same thread- 
bare tales, and seducing each other into 
the belief that we are uncommonly 
merry fellows. 

Tom is the sole confidant of my 
transmigration theory. I cannot say he 
is exactly a convert, for his turn of 
mind is not speculative, but he always 
nods sympathizingly to my suggestions, 
and quotes Hamlet— 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of.”” i 

I don’t despair of making him a good 
Buddhist yet. One thing is noticeable. 
He always speaks of Fanny and Fran- 
ces as two separate beings, never in 
tone or expression confounding their 
identities. Practically, I am persuaded 
we don’t differ. 

One memory, almost too sacred to 
profane by words, has greatly confirmed 
my transmigration doctrine. Many years 
ago my little daughter, the sole prop of 
my heart, lay on her dying bed. My 
wife, absent to fulfill some literary en- 
gagement, was hastily summoned. Be- 
fore her arrival seemed possible, and 
while I watched alone in the silent 
chamber, a presence glided in and knelt 
by me. I looked, and lo! the mourn- 
ful, loving eyes, the very soul of my 
lost idol, sought the face of the child. 
It was she/ I clasped her to my 
widowed heart, and together we wept 
tears bitter and sweet beside our dying 
babe. 

My comforter tarried with me many 
days. She leaned upon my arm when 
they lowered the little coffin into its 
wintry grave. She helped me plant 
primroses and fragrant white lilies by 
the sacred mound in the spring; but 
when summer brightened I saw, by 
well-known portents, that new disasters 
awaited me. 

One morning an elegiac ode lay on 
my dressing-table. The spell had again 
wrought upon my dual wife, and my 
Fanny had again returned to the beau- 
tiful gardens of the Assuri that lie just 
beneath the heavenly Mount Mienmo. 

I rest in the belief that in any sore 
distress the mighty Vishnu shall decree 
for my further establishment in virtue, 
he will send her to assist and comfort 
me, till I too, purged from all material 
grossness, shall with her be absorbed 
into the divine essence. 

CAROLINE A. HALBERT. 





THE SAILOR’S WEDDING.—NOAH WEBSTER. 


THE SAILOR’S WEDDING. 


" INDS, blow safe, and, winds, blow strong, 
Waft my sailor-boy over the sea: 
Haste, O Time! nor let it be long— 
Haste the wedding of Jamie and me.” 


“Swift, glad day, and swift, sweet night, 
Fly o’er my maiden beyond the sea: 
Flowers, bloom gay, and, flowers, bloom bright— 
Bloom for the wedding of Janie and me.” 


Suns come up and suns go down— 
Low is the sailor-boy under the sea: 
Maiden, thy knell is heard in the town— 
God speed the wedding of Jamie and thee! 


A. E. PILLSBURY. 





NOAH WEBSTER. 


q ILES G. ASPEN, five years of 

age!” exclaims the rejuvenated 
old Londoner, in the play of Zhe Ner- 
vous Man and the Man of Nerve, as he 
surveys the charming ruralities around 
the quiet little cottage and its surround- 
ings which he has taken in the country, 
where he hopes to escape the din and 
the multitudinous annoyances of the 
English “Babylon the Great.” Some 
such rolling back of the tide of Time 
and renewal of the days of early child- 
hood occurred to “the undersigned ”’ in 
looking over the preserved correspond- 
ence of many eminent literary persons 
at home and abroad. Among these 
letters were characteristic specimens 
from the hand of the now world-re- 
nowned and voluminous writer whose 
venerated name stands at the head of 
this sketch. 

NoAH WEBSTER, who wrote the ear- 
liest American spelling-book, was the 
first author whose writings I ever read; 
and what a work it was to my young 
imagination! In its externals, as well 





as its internals, it is before me now pre- 
cisely as it was nearly half a century 
ago. The narrow yellow-white leathern 
back, with not quite all the hairs tanned 
out of it in some copies ; the palish-blue 
cover; the thick, whitish paper, whose 
smell I inhale as freshly at this mo- 
ment as when it first pervaded my 
young nostrils—all are “present with 
me.” 

And its contents! How palpable are 
their first impressions upon the mind !— 
from the pregnant moral inculcations in 
one syllable, onward to the reading- 
lessons in wider and taller words, which, 
in certain parts, sometimes bothered “us 
boys” not a little: yet not much, either, 
after encountering the spelling-lessons 
that preceded them, which enabled me 
generally to conquer the most formidable 
of them; especially after I had “gone 
up to the head”’ in spelling them in the 
longest class in the old log school- 
house. 

The moral and patriotic inculcations 
of those one-syllable lessons are familiar 
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to tens of thousands of readers at this 
moment, who perhaps have not looked 
into the good old book for the last thirty 
years; and yet of which more than one 
million of copies have been sold every 
twelvemonth ! 

I speak from well-remembered per- 
sonal experience: I depict the far- 
backward reminiscences of two little 
twin boys, after their advance to open- 
ing manhood, when I say that of all 
the school-books which they first read, 
and thumbed, and wrinkled, and blotted, 
in the first district school which they ever 
attended, each of them regarded “ Uncle 
Noah’s” with the greatest and most 
abiding affection. The American Pre- 
ceptor was good; Third Part had nice 
reading; but of all the school-books 
which we juvenile farmer-boys bought 
with the proceeds of the hemlock tan- 
bark that we peeled in the winter from 
the few hemlock trees which grew in 
our “cedar swamp,’ and the clover and 
grass which, when ripe, we cut with 
sickles for the seed from the zigzag 
fence corners in the meadows, which the 
“*change-works” neighbor mowers had 
left untouched for our especial behoof— 
the new, fresh-smelling, yearly spelling- 
book was ever the favorite. 

When we came to read .4so0f in the 
original in after years, we found out 
what a plagiarist that old heathen had 
been; stealing almost word for word 
from “Uncle Noah”’ about the “Rude 
Boy’ stealing apples, and the fox which, 
being closely pursued by a pack of dogs, 
took shelter under the covert of a bram- 
ble. There we detected the old thief— 
“there we smelt him out!’ He might 
as well have attempted to palm off upon 
us as original (illustrated with a Con- 
necticut wood-cut) the cowardly “ Wick- 
ed Flea” jumping away when nobody 
was after him, while the righteous lion 
was standing his ground like a trooper 
—as composed and “bold”’ as General 
Grant before Richmond! 

That I had good occasion to recall 
these fervid experiences when I re- 
cently encountered the following letter, 
among others, from the venerated and 


venerable author of the first printed 
Vor. V.—29 
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volume I ever read, will not seem at 
all strange to any early and kindred 
lover of a book which has had more 
readers than any other work that was 
ever published in America: 


“ New Haven, Nov. 15, 1838. 
“Mr. CLARK: 

“DEAR SiR: I have just received your 
note of the 8th inst., and thank you 
for your obliging disposition expressed 
therein. I will gratuitously state to you 
a few facts which may have some bear- 
ing upon the authenticity of facts re- 
lated in my history. 

“T was within the sound of the church- 
bell in New Haven, a Freshman in 
college, when the news arrived of the 
shedding of blood in Lexington. Of 
course I have lived through the Revo- 
lution and all subsequent political 
events. But, further, I began to take 
an active part as a writer in support of 
the government in 1783, when Daniel 
Webster was in his cradle. I had pre- 
viously encountered all the distresses 
of the country in the war; and when 
Burgoyne was marching toward AIl- 
bany, in October, 1777, I shouldered 
my musket, a volunteer, to meet his 
troops, and had the fate to sleep on 
the earth in a blanket or on straw in 
stables. 

“In 1783 the discontents in Con- 
necticut, excited by an opposition to 
the grant of five years’ extra pay to 
the officers of the army, became alarm- 
ing, and two-thirds of the towns sent 
delegates to a convention in Middle- 
town to devise measures to prevent the 
resolve of Congress from being carried 
into execution. I then commenced my 
career as a political writer, devoting 
weeks and months to support the re- 
solves of Congress. 

“In 1785, I wrote a pamphlet to urge 
for a new constitution, and carried it to 
Mount Vernon in person, and put a 
copy into the hands of General Wash- 
ington in May. In August following, 
Mr. Madison read it at the house of the 
general, as he (Mr. Madison) himself 
told me. 

“In 1793, I was employed by the 
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principal characters in New York to 
establish a newspaper to oppose the 
French minister, M. Genet, and sup- 
port the President in neutrality, etc. 
I then established a newspaper called 
The Minerva; since changed to Zhe 
Commercial Advertiser, now published 
by F. Hall and Company. 

“In conducting that paper I labored 
at the risk of my health and life. I 
should have stated that in 1788 I pub- 
lished a magazine in New York. I was 
in the procession which celebrated the 
adoption of the Constitution—in the 
Philological Society, of which the late 
Ogden Hoffman was president. Wil- 
liam Dunlap was a member: he still 
lives. I drew up the account of that 
celebration at the request of the com- 
mittee. It filled seven columns in the 
Daily Advertiser. 1 am told that it 
has been republished within a few 
months past. 

“IT was in Boston in 1789, when Gen- 
eral Washington visited that city, and 
witnessed the parade of his reception. 
I was resident in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, from 1812 to 1822—was present at 
Northampton when the first movement 
was made which led to the formation 
of the Hartford Convention, for it was 
in that county the first demonstration 
was made, and not in Boston. . I was a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives when the resolve was passed pro- 
posing that convention. I was person- 
ally acquainted with all the facts, and 
with most of the characters who consti- 
tuted that body—an assemblage of men 
of as much talent and patriotism as any 
that have ever been engaged in our pub- 
lic councils; and when the news of 
peace arrived, I was one of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the great 
musical entertainment in the Stone 
Chapel, Boston, to celebrate that event. 

“Of the discontents in Connecticut 
in 1783, which threatened a commotion, 
there is no account in any of the his- 
tories of the United States—not even in 
Marshall’s—except a brief account in 
my history; the present generation be- 
ing entirely ignorant of the events. The 
history of this whole period, from the 
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peace of 1783 to the adoption of the 
Constitution, is, in all the histories for 
schools, except mine, a barren, imper- 
fect account; although it was a period 
of great anxiety, when it was doubtful 
whether anarchy or civil war was to be 
our fate. 

“TI am now eighty years of age, but 
in good health. I feel all the interest I 
ever felt in political affairs, but am con- 
tinually pained to see the disorders and 
corruptions which menace the ruin of 
our republic. 

“Please to excuse these egotisms, and 
be assured of my respect. 

““N. WEBSTER. 

“P. S. This is not for publication.” 


What should I omce have thought 
had I conceived the idea that the great 
author of ¢he spelling-book, who had 
corresponded with Franklin and Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, should ever sit 
down, and, perhaps from the very chair 
in which he wrote to those great men, 
address a letter tome? The very thought 
would have been overwhelming! 

But this apart : the letter is an epitome 
of a noble American patriot and a 
learned and conscientious American 
author. 

As early as 1784, Dr. Franklin had 
fixed his eye on the youthful Webster as 
one through whom he hoped to carry 
out what he considered a much-needed 
reform in the “expression of ideas by 
articulate sounds.” He was for making 
a change which would have been in the 
nature of a revolution radical and sweep- 
ing. He proposed to introduce a new 
alphabet, by which every sound in the 
language should be adequately repre- 
sented by a definite character. A re- 
viewer, in commenting upon these efforts 
of Dr. Franklin to bring the youthful 
lexicographer to his impracticable views, 
very justly remarks : “Mr. Webster has 
often been called rash and radical in 
his attempts to reform the language; 
but here is a young man of twenty- 
seven resisting the impulses and tend- 
encies of a man of advanced years, rare 
wisdom and world-wide reputation.” 
The truth is, Mr. Webster was all his 
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life long a careful and truly conserva- 
tive man; only his was not that kind of 
conservatism, falsely so called, but yet 
very common in the world, which clings 
to evils and errors, and all sorts of 
anomalies, simply because they ave old. 
He aimed to preserve the pure and the 
good and to cast the bad away. 

Fifty years ago (1818), Sydney Smith, 
in the Edinburgh Review, after assert- 
ing that ‘“‘as for literature, America has 
none—no native literature, we mean,” 
kindly added: “Indeed, she had a 
Franklin, and may afford to live for 
half a century on his fame.” And yet 
Benjamin Franklin was the first man to 
urge upon Noah Webster the simplifying 
of the spelling of words in a new dic- 
tionary which he besought him to un- 
dertake after a plan of his own. It was 
opposed by the young lexicographer ; 
but to show the system, commended 
from so high a source, it was partially 
placed before the public, as I gather 
from a most entertaining article in the 
Congregational Review by an eloquent 
clergyman, published only a few months 
ago. 

Yes; it should be known that the 
great Dr. Franklin—whose remains, 
“like the cover of an old book, with its 
contents torn out, and stripped of its 
lettering and gilding,” lie little more 
than a stone’s throw from the publica- 
tion office of this Magazine—was the 
first orthographical Ved/owplush! And 
upon his plan poor Noah Webster got 
“sum kisis,’’ but more “kix ; the various 
treatment which the immortal “ Chawls” 
received, as recorded in “ Miss Shum’s 
Husband.” 

After all, however, Mr. Webster yield- 
ed, as an experiment, to a partial com- 
promise with the immortal kite-flyer ; 
solely, as he himself writes, for the sake 
of gratifying him. When he published 
his Collection of Essays in the year 1790, 
he astonished the world with a preface, 
the spelling of which promised to out- 
yellowplush Yellowplush, as these brief 
sentences will show: 

“The reeder will observ that the or- 
thografy of the volum iz not uniform. 
The reeson iz, that many of the essays 
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have been published before in the com- 
mon orthography, and it would have 
been a laborius task to copy the whole 
for the sake of changing the spelling. 
In the essays ritten within the last year, 
a considerable change of spelling iz in- 
troduced by way of experiment.” 

“Gentil reeder, av you been on the 
otion ?” If you have not, you can form 
little conception of the storm of indig- 
nation and wrath which agitated the 
vituperative sea, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, after this mere episode in Mr. 
Webster’s orthographical career, and 
which was never repeated. In all that 
he afterward did, in the formation of his 
great and now standard dictionary, he 
aimed only to cut off deformities and 
excrescences, to weed out anomalies, 
and to reduce the language, as far as 
might be without violence, to general 
laws. And this he did with a will, and 
in spite of all opposition. He was but 
seldom drawn aside to undertake his 
own defence before the public, while he 
was completing, in subsequent revised 
editions, what he could regard as a per- 
fected work. In a letter to Hon. Mr. 
Pickering he said, in reply to the de- 
nunciations by which he had been as- 
sailed: “I wish to be on good terms 
with the English, but I will neither be 
frowned nor ridiculed into error and a 
servile imitation of practices which I 
know or believe to be corrupt. I trust 
the time will come when the English 
will be convinced that the intellectual 
faculties of their descendants have not 
degenerated in America, and that we 
can contend with them in letters as well 
as upon the ocean.” 

The “net purport and upshot”’ of this 
prediction, as Carlyle calls it, was not 
long in being realized. Not very long 
afterward, in the very shadow of Saint 
Paul’s, which, as everybody knows, ‘‘ye 
kno’,” stands on the top of Ludgate 
"Ill, an enterprising London publisher is- 
sued an illustrated work thus “‘intituled:” 
‘Noah Webster’s British and American 
Spelling and Reading Book, for the Use 
of Schools and Families.” The ’cute 
publishers added some illustrations to 
the familiar American ones, and the 
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little rudimental book became “ endeni- 
zened in the British heart,’’ and put 
much moneys in the tills of “Dean and 
Son, on Ludgate Hill;” but all the con- 
nection Noah Webster had with the 
work was to teach the pseudo Yankee 
author to spell Zonor and /ador without 
the a/ 

The time that Mr. Webster trusted 
would come has arrived ; and his Amer- 
ican Dictionary is pronounced by learned 
chief officers of the highest courts in 
England as ‘a work of the greatest 
learning, research and ability.” It has 
been well observed that “perhaps the 
highest test of the excellence of the defi- 
nitions of a dictionary is found in the 
frequency with which they are cited as 
the leading authority on this point in 
courts of justice, where important pecu- 
niary interests, and even life itself, often 
depend upon the precise and true mean- 
ing of a word as employed in a statute 
or contract.’’ No other English dic- 


tionary has such weight of authority, or 
is cited so frequently in legislatures, 
courts of justice, or in determining the 


meaning of contracts, as Webster’s. A 
very large number of reported cases, 
arguments of counsel, etc., have been 
quoted to prove this, and the list might 
be almost indefinitely extended. 

I speak with some reminiscential ed- 
itorial feeling in the matter of spelling. 
I have had magazine correspondents, 
in past days, of rare literary endow- 
ments, who would never abate a super- 
fluous letter in any particular word; 
and simply because the brave and con- 
scientious author of the American Spell- 
ing Book and the American Dictionary 
aid. “Governour,” “authour,’’ “clas- 
sick” and “ publick”’ ran through their 
communications for no other reason in 
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the world save that Webster, whom it 
was the fashion then to assail,. wrote 
governor, author, classic and public 
without the utterly useless ~ and &. 

I cannot close this brief tribute to an 
active American patriot in “the times 
that tried men’s souls,’’ and a renowned 
American author, which begins with my 
earliest boyhood, without at least a ref- 
erence to his ///ustrated Unabridged 
Dictionary; a copy of which I have 
seen for the first time within the past 
two months. Think of a work contain- 
ing three thousand pictures, of a size 
truly to illustrate the words employed, 
drawn and executed in the highest style 
of art, conveying by “that first appeal 
which is to the eye” a clearer concep- 
tion of the character of an object than 
is possible from any mere verbal de- 
scription! They have a “ Rogues’ Gal- 
lery,’’ for instance, at our police head- 
quarters, where photographs of rascals 
and scamps, of high and low degree, 
are kept for public examination. A 
similar gallery of faithful portraits of 
pilfering, poisonous, destructive little 
animals and insects can be made per- 
sonally to “answer to their names,” 
and the “big wars”’ and big warriors to 
show the sanguinary “tools’’ by which 
they are worked; and even Walter 
Scott’s wonderful descriptions of archi- 
tectural creations and decorations, what 
time he “calls them all by their names,”’ 
are visible to the natural as well as the 
“mind’s eye”’ of the reader. 

Would that the departed lexicographer 
could have lived to see the three thou- 
sand pictorial additions to his great 
work, even with the aged eyes which 
had so often scanned thousands of mil- 
lions of words! 

L. GAYLORD CLARK. 
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MONDAY. 


E walked on the beach together 
In the gloaming, she and I— 
Walked hand in hand together 
Under the passionate sky ; 
And the little waves crept trembling 
To kiss her little feet, 
And the rough winds fondled and tangled 
The curls of my little sweet. 


Ah me! for again the gloaming 
Falls from the passionate sky : 
Again I am walking, but lonely— 
Lonely, and fain to fly 

To her, the dearest and best, 
To lie at her little feet: 

Ah me! for that blissful rest! 
Ah me! for my little sweet! 


TUESDAY. 


In the hammock idly swinging, 
Under the idle trees, 
I hear my lady singing 
In tune with the evening breeze; 
And peace flows into my heart, 
And tears well up in my eyes, 
As, hushed and happy, I swing, 
And hear my lady sing— 
The sweet lips just apart— 
Her favorite melodies. 


Ah me! it is but a dream: 
I wake to longing and pain: 
Come back to me, happy dream! 
Let me swing and listen again. 


WEDNESDAY. 


It was only a dog’s low whine, 
Yet it stirred my heart, as the wind 
Stirs the leaves of the swaying pine, 
For it was her dog that whined. 
And I love the little brown cur, 
Crouching here at my feet, 
For I know he is pining for her, 
The mistress tender and sweet. 
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Wait, little four-footed friend! 
It is hard, but we must wait: 
The sorrow will have an end: 
She will come to us, soon or late: 
She will come, your mistress and mine, 
With her footfall soft as sleep; 
And you shall forget to whine, 
And I shall forget to weep. 


THURSDAY. 


Methinks that the evening wind, 

Fanning my forehead now, 
Comes on an errand kind, 

Is a very kiss on my brow— 
A kiss come from afar, 

From the sweetest of all sweet lips, 
Unheeding the tempest’s jar, 

Outspeeding the sluggish ships ; 
For love is swift and light: 

Thought is not half so fleet. 
Blow, evening wind, with might! 

Carry my kiss to my sweet. 


FRIDAY. 
Was it only a dream? 


She stood just here by my bed, 
With beauty and love agleam: 
She laid her hand on my head; 
And the longing and heartache fled— 
All the longing and pain— 
Since I felt her hand on my head, 
And she was with me again. 


SATURDAY. 


Only a short week more, 
And I shall see my love: 
Seven days more, and I 
Shall ask nothing of those above; 
For there is nothing in heaven 
But the sense of perfect bliss; 
And when she to my arms is given, 
And our souls join in a kiss; 
When I seize her white, soft hand, 
And fondle her golden hair— 
The snowy, tremulous hand, 
The golden wonder of hair— 
Pray, what should I want of Heaven, 
Or ask of the gods above, 
Since she to my arms is given— 
My heaven, my little love? 
Cu. ADAMS, 
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INCE our March Number was print- 
ed, the book-trade has suffered the 
loss of one of its most valued members 
—Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, of the firm 
of Harper & Brothers, who departed 
this life on the 14th of February, in the 
seventieth year of his age. The news- 
papers have given the particulars of his 
useful and honorable life, and it only 
remains for us to add our own brief but 
sincere tribute of respect to his memory. 
In the early history of the business 
which he did so much to build up from 
small beginnings to its present colossal 
proportions, Mr. Harper occupied the 
post ‘of proof-reader in the printing de- 
partment—a position which his good 
taste in all matters relating to books and 
his fondness for literature'made con- 
genial. In his intercourse, in person and 
by: letter, with authors (that sensitive 
class of mortals) his kindliness of dis- 
position and innate courtesy made him 
many friends, though outside of his pro- 
fessional relations his modest and re- 
tiring character naturally limited the cir- 
cle of his acquaintances. His virtues 
were the outgrowth of sincere religious 
convictions, and for forty years he was 
a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church. His end was peaceful, and he 
leaves a better inheritance than this 
world’s goods to those who follow him 
—even his bright example and his un- 
sullied name. 


Referring to the paper on a previous 
page, entitled “ The Negro in the South,” 
we may remark that the hopeful view 
taken of the prospects of the blacks is 
made clearer by the last report of the 
National Savings Bank (for colored peo- 
ple), which shows the amount on de- 
posit in December, 1869, in the Wash- 
ington institution and its branches, to be 
over a million and a half of dollars. 
“Money in the hands of colored men 
throughout the South,” adds the report, 





“is counted by hundreds of thousands. 
A good share of the cotton crop is owned 
by those who raise it.” As regards Vir- 
ginia, a correspondent in that State 
writes us as follows: 

“ Except for the destruction occasioned 
by the war, everything around us looks 
much as it did before. The negro men, 
except the house-servants and mechan- 
ics, work, I think, better than before the 
war, and are quite as deferential, polite 
and obliging. Fewer house-servants 
are now needed, and black mechanics 
get no employment. The unemployed 
are, from necessity, less honest than 
when slaves. I hear no complaints of dis- 
honesty against the regular field-hands. 
They have neither time nor temptation 
to steal. Negro labor is doubly as prof- 
itable in the Cotton States as in Virginia, 
wages twice as high, and hence agents, 
very like the old negro-buyers, are car- 
rying multitudes of negroes from Vir- 
ginia to the Cotton States, there to work 
under overseers, as of old, but to re- 
ceive high wages, instead of a mere sup- 
port. But for their natural, instinctive 
improvidence, their situation would be 
greatly improved. With that improvi- 
dence most of them will be worse off 
as freedmen than they were as slaves.” 

It remains to be seen whether the last 
assertion shall be warranted by the facts. 
Certain it is, that neither whites nor 
blacks have any desire to go back to 
the old order of things. 

A writer in the Mineteenth Century— 
one of the best of the Southern month- 
lies — gives the following encouraging 
account of the condition of things in 
Dixie: “The villages and towns of 
our inland country are prospering to a 
degree unparalleled in their annals. 
Along the whole length of our many 
railroads the all but magical growth of 
station-houses into villages, and of vil- 
lages into busy towns, bears indisput- 
able testimony to the incalculable ben- 
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efits accruing from the establishment of 
home trade.” Zhe Southern Farm and 
Home states that “January, 1870, finds 
Georgia in a thriving condition ;” and it 
predicts that “the time will come, and 
will come sooner than men imagine, 
when the North and the West will turn 
to us to find the strength and the securi- 
ty of their civilization.”” In Georgia and 
elsewhere, manufactories and iron foun- 
dries are springing up, and the various 
investments of the surplus of the plan- 
ters have been found almost uniformly 
profitable. The cotton crop of 1869 is 
valued at three hundred millions of 
dollars, and there is such a glut of 
freight at the principal Southern rail- 
way centres that several hundred addi- 
tional cars have been leased from North- 
ern railroads until new rolling stock can 
be constructed. While grain is bringing 
the same prices as before the war, cot- 
ton fetches double the money it did in 
1860. So long as this is the-case, there 
will continue to be emigration both of 
whites and blacks to the Gulf States. 
‘The laws of political economy are un- 
failing in their operation, and, with per- 
fect freedom of trade within the limits 
of the United States, labor will be ap- 
plied where it is most productive, whe- 
ther it be in the sugar-fields of Louisiana 
or the silver-mines of Nevada. 

. .. Everything depends not only 
upon the way you look at it, but upon 
the when and where. This principle 
finds a curious illustration in the late 
decision of the Supreme Court on the 
retrospective action of the Legal-Ten- 
der Act. If what one reads in the 
newspapers be true—Jeremy Bentham 
used to say that if you see anything in 
a newspaper you may be sure it is a 
lie—Judge Chase, as Chief Justice of 
the United States, takes quite a differ- 
ent view of the Legal-Tender Act from 
what he did when he urged Congress to 
pass the bill within twenty-four hours. 
It all depends upon the stand-point, or 
rather, in this case, the point where one 
is seated. The decision is obviously 
just. Whether it be law or not, we 


shall not venture to express an opinion, 
since the Supreme Court itself is divided ; 
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but “this reminds us of an anecdote.” 
The late Dr. C—— was distinguished 
no less for his hospitality than his wit. 
One day a patient, who was also a per- 
sonal friend, called on him in his office, 
which was in the basement of his house, 
and opened his grief. The doctor asked 
many questions, and finally wrote a pre- 
scription, which he handed to the pa- 
tient, saying, “My dear sir, if you will 
take this, and be prudent in your diet, 
and especially in the matter of stimu- 
lants, you will recover. But it is my 
duty to tell you that a single glass of 
wine or spirits may have serious con- 
sequences. Now let us go up and see 
Mrs. C .”’ Arrived in the parlor, the 
doctor walked to the sideboard, and 
taking out a decanter and a couple of 
wine-glasses, he said, “Join me in a 
glass of wine.” ‘“ Why,” exclaimed his 
horrified guest, “you just now said it 
would kill me!” “Oh,” rejoined the 
doctor, waving his hand, “that was in 
the office—this zs in the parlor.” Just 
so Mr. Chase would seem to have de- 
livered one dictum in the Treasury and 
another on the Bench. Everything, 
we repeat, depends upon the point of 
view. 

. .. The city of Washington is becom- 
ing a metropolis worthy of the nation. 
The visitor who has not been there since 
the war broke out will be struck by the 
size and solidity of the Treasury Build- 
ings ; by the magnificence of that finest 
structure of modern times—the now com- 
pleted Capitol—with its perfect dome 
and lovely marbles; and generally by 
the growth of the city during the last de- 
cade, and its more finished air. Wash- 
ington can boast of the largest, and on 
the whole the best, public library in 
America, under the management of a 
learned and obliging custodian, and 
growing rapidly. Some of the Western 
papers, while crying out for economy 
in public expenditures, seize the happy 
time when the edifices necessary for 
carrying on the business of the govern- 
ment are substantially completed to 
propose a transfer of the capital to the 
Mississippi Valley! This strange idea 
is all the less likely to find favor with 
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Congressmen since the objection to 
Washington as a place of temporary 
residence—the want of a good hotel— 
has been remedied by the erection of 
the Arlington House. The Washington 
season, as pointed out on a previous 
page, has been a brilliant one this year, 
and the national capital promises to be- 
come more and more the resort during 
the winter and spring of the fashionable 
and cultivated, as it already is of the 
official world. The men whom one 
meets in society are the “men of choice” 
out of a nation of forty millions, not to 
speak of the representatives of foreign 
powers and visitors from abroad; so that 
the atmosphere of thought and conver- 
sation seems charged with breezes from 
the ocean and the prairie, from the 
Tropics and the Pole. One realizes in 
Washington that this is indeed a mighty 
and understanding people, having in- 
terests large and varied as its territory, 
apt for political life and becoming every 
year more conscious of its destiny. If 
Americans are not the most artistic and 
learned people in existence, if they are in- 
different about the Music of the Future, 
and do not see how the Ego can posit 
itself, they can at least put down the 
mightiest rebellion the world has ever 
seen, build a railroad to the Pacific, and 
exercise a masterly inactivity in the mat- 
ter of the Alabama claims. If Literature 
and Science are yet at a discount in 
Washington, the market for Common 
Sense rules firm and active; and if, as 
a German writer remarks, ‘“ Americans 
are absurd in spiritual affairs,”” when 
it comes to practical matters they are 
clearly not deficient. 

. . . It is estimated that from fifteen 
to twenty millions of dollars—earning an 
average of sixteen per cent. a year—are 
employed in Philadelphia in the business 
of erecting houses for sale. The usual 
mode of procedure is as follows: A 
capitalist buys three or four acres in the 
outskirts of the city, has streets run 
through the property, and then ad- 
vances to a mechanic about sixty per 
cent. of the cost of building a block of 
houses. When completed, the owner 


of the fee makes a deed conveying the 
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property to the builder’, reserving a rent- 
charge of so much a year. The rent- 
charge is sold by the capitalist and the 
process begins again. The builder re- 
tails the houses—known as “bonus 
houses’’—to persons of small means, 
and each being subject to a ground- 
rent of two-thirds of its value, more or 
less, the amount to be paid by the pur- 
chaser is small. The greatest demand 
is for houses of six to eight rooms, with 
bath, gas, hot and cold water and kitch- 
en range, worth about twenty-five hun- 
dred to three thousand dollars apiece. 
A mechanic or clerk who can raise sev- 
en or eight hundred dollars can buy a 
comfortable little house with his money, 
and pay off the ground-rent at his con- 
venience. These ground-rents are pe- 
culiar to Pennsylvania, and, joined with 
the comparative absence of “banking 
facilities,” they have done much to 
make Philadelphia a cheap and desira- 
ble place of residence. 

To the above statement of the facilities 
afforded by ground-rents should be add- 
ed a notice of an institution compara- 
tively new in this country, but which 
has been in operation for the past half 
century in England and Scotland. We 
speak of the “Building Association.” 
There are, it is estimated, between one 
and two thousand of these associations 
in operation in this city, each disbursing, 
on an average, at least one thousand dol- 
lars monthly. Putting their number at 
the lowest figure—say, one thousand— 
we have here twelve millions of dollars 
annually invested in real estate (for that 
is the only security taken by the asso- 
ciations for their loans) by the working- 
men of this city. Truly it is no wonder 
that Philadelphia is growing at the rate 
of a square mile of buildings annually, 
and that nearly every family occupies 
its own house. 


It would appear that the Emperor 
Napoleon has accepted in good faith— 
if such a term can be applied to one 
whose word no man relies on—the 
change from a personal to a constitu- 
tional government. It is well; but what 
an illogical position it places Napoleon 
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in! He was at*the head of a constitu- 
tional government in 1851; and if he 
had honestly maintained the republic, 
he might be to-day the President of 
France, with an unstained reputation 
and an honorable record, while the na- 
tional debt of France would be one-third 
less than it is, and freedom of speech 
and of the press would have greatly de- 
veloped the power of the nation to 
maintain liberal institutions. It is non- 
sense to say that the French are not fit 
for free government. They are fit for 
it, and they will tolerate nothing else. 
They had a constitutional government 
under Charles X. and Louis Philippe 
for thirty-three years, and now, after 
eighteen years of Imperialism, they have 
gone back once more to a system in 
which the head of the nation reigns, 
but does not govern. The name, king, 
president or emperor, is nothing: the 
question is as to the substance of 
power —in one man or in the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The conces- 
sions lately made by Napoleon III. show 
that the crime of the 2d of December 
was a useless one, so far as the interests 
of France are concerned: it simply en- 
abled Napoleon to tax the French peo- 
ple for his own benefit. The next time 
that the nation chooses a ruler, it will 
take care that he is at least an honest 
man. La Patrie,in its editorial apropos 
of Washington's birth-day, must have 
been speaking ironically when it pro- 
posed that at our meetings in honor of 
the day we should place side by side the 
busts of Washington and Napoleon III.! 
If Americans did so, they would at least 
take care that the man who never told a 
lie should turn his back upon the one 
who never told the truth. 

... The Spanish revolution progresses, 
like other things in Spain, at a snail's 
pace. The question of finding a king, 
after eighteen months’ discussion, seems 
to be adjourned szze die. So the Eng- 
lish House of Commons held on to 
power and place in the seventeenth 
century, until Cromwell displaced them ; 
and it is not the most unlikely thing in 
the world that Messieurs Serrano, Prim 
and Topete may meet with a similar 
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disagreeable surprise ere long. Mean- 
while, the mingled farce and tragedy of 
Peninsular rule continues yet a little 
longer in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


When Robert Bulwer Lytton, who 
writes under the name of “Owen Mere- 
dith,”” was in Washington as an attaché 
of the British Legation, he wrote in the 
album of a lady, gifted as a singer, and 
now living in Philadelphia, some lines 
that we have been permitted to publish: 


TO 5 
I marvel, lady, much that you, 
Who weave such wondrous minstrelsy, 
From alien lips the song can woo, 
Or give the lyre to me; 
For sweeter far, with stately notes, 
The pulses of the air you thrill 
Than when the night-bird’s music floats 
Down all the dreamy hill. 


Yet something you would have me write, 
And something I would wish to say, 
Although in random rhymes and trite 
My rude verse runs away. 


Dim fables tell of one whose lute 
The brutes, of old, with music drew, 
And he is surely still a brute 
Who is not moved by you, 
The magic of whose music draws 
Delight from charmed and wondering faces, 
And lips that warm to loud applause 
From barren commonplaces. 


And I— Ah! couldI rhyme and sing, 
And write for you my whole life long, 
How should I write you anything 
So sweet as your own song? 
WasuincrTon, March 10, 1851. 


R. B. L. 


In our Number for February we were 
led — by an error of a correspond- 
ent—into the misstatement that some 
American newspapers had changed Car- 
lyle’s phrase, “ The Liturgy of Dead-Sea 
Apples” into ‘The Liturgy of Dead-Sea 
Apes.” The Penn Monthly points out 
that the latter expression is a genuine 
Carlylism, and not, as we had supposed, 
an error of the press. 

. . . The fondness of Americans for 
tracing genealogies shows itself not only 
in the number of family histories con- 
stantly issuing from the press, but also 
in the existence—peculiar to the United 
States—of societies specially devoted to 
the tracing out and perpetuation of 
pedigrees. The New England Historic 
Genealogical Society publishes a quar- 
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terly Magazine, the New England His- 
torical ond Genealogical Register, which 
is in its twenty-fourth year; and now 
we learn of the formation of the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society, the objects of which are stated 
to be: ‘To discover, procure, preserve 
and perpetuate whatever may relate to 
genealogy and biography, and more 
particularly to the genealogies and biog- 
raphies of families, persons and citizens 
associated and identified with the State 
of New York.” The president is Dr. 
Henry Reed Stiles, of Brooklyn. It is 
almost time for the formation of a simi- 
lar society in Pennsylvania. 

... The Quarterly Review, in its re- 
cent article on “The Aims of Modern 
Medicine,” finds a spark of genuine 
truth in the following explanation of 
recent changes in practice. A student 
was asked how it is that “fever patients 
used once to be bled to excess, and 
are now-a-days supplied with beef and 
brandy, without so much difference as 
we might expect being found in the 
bills of mortality ?’ The examiner of 


course expected to hear something about 
what is called the change of type in dis- 
ease, but the reply was, “It seems to 
me that our patients are much tougher 
than we take them for!” 


A girl from the country, uninitiated 
in the mysteries of hydrants, was en- 
gaged as chambermaid by the mistress 
of one of our fashionable mansions; 
after which, going down to the kitchen, 
she exclaimed to the cook, ‘The lady 
went to the side of the room and touched 
the wall and out came the water—just 
like when Moses smote the rock !” 

. . » People who have the least know- 
ledge of the classics are those who are 
most in the habit of interlarding their 
speech with quotations and familiar 
phrases from the dead languages; and 
most murderous work do they often 
make of it. Thus, old Joe N—, an 
ignorant, swaggering kind of a blade, 
knowing very little Latin and a great 
deal less Greek, but ever anxious to dis- 
play his aptness at a classical phrase, 
dropped into Squire G——’s office one 
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morning, and said, ere the door was 
fairly closed, ‘Well, squire, here I am 
again, 7” propria personam.” ‘Now, 
Joe,” returned the squire, reprovingly, 
“that won't do. If you will torment the 
dead languages, you mustn’t come here 
to do it.” “Why, didn’t I say that 
right?’ asked the disconcerted Joseph. 
“No: it was all false grammar.” “ Well, 
squire,’ the other remarked, very de- 
liberately and slowly, as if making sure 
that he should be right ¢/zs time, “you 
know we all make mistakes. You make 
mistakes, squire : the very best scholars 
of us make mistakes: yes, sir, I s’pose 
J sometimes make mistakes. What I 
just said was a /apsus ignum—nothing 
else, I assure you, squire.” 

. . «.Mr. John H. Chisholm, who died 
in this city about twenty years ago, was 
paying-teller of the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank for several years before 
his death. He was a native of South 
Carolina, and was about fifty years of 
age at the time of his decease. His fine 
social qualities made him very popular. 
Among his other talents was his great 
ability as a raconteur, or relater of anec- 
dotes. One of his good stories was the 
following, which was known among his 
friends as ‘‘ The Two Scrogginses:” An 
Irishman, who had been absent for some 
time on a fishing excursion, met one of 
his friends, who inquired of him what 
luck he had had. “Oh,” he replied, 
“we had a most illegant time entirely.” 
“Who were of your party?’ asked his 
friend. ‘There were five of us,’’ was 
his answer. “There was myself, one; 
the two Scrogginses, two; Terry Toole, 
three; Jim Kasin, four. There were 
five of us. There was Terry Toole, 
one; myself, two; the two Scrogginses, 
three; and Jim Kasin, four. There cer- 
tainly were five of us. There was Jim 
Kasin, one; Terry Toole, two; myself, 
three; and the two Scrogginses, four. 
It’s very strange that I can’t remem- 
ber who the fifth man was! There was 
myself, one; Jim Kasin, two; the two 
Scrogginses, three; and Terry Toole, 
four; and may the divil fly away with 
me if I can recollect who the fifth man 
was!” 
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. . . A gentleman who was very zeal- 
ous on the subject of horses, but not 
according to knowledge, bought a mare 
at auction and rode her home. “Well, 
Ceesar,”’ said he to his sable coachman, 
“what do you think of her? She cost 
me five hundred dollars.’’ ‘“ Dunno, 


master.”’ ‘Yes, but what do you think ?” 
“Well, massa, it makes me tink of what 
the preacher said yesterday—something 
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about his money is soon parted. J dés- 
remember de fust part |" 


“The Vicar of Bullhampton”’ will be 
finished in the next Number of this Mag- 
azine, and a new novel, by Anthony 
Trollope, entitled “Sir Harry Hotspur 
of Humblethwaite,’’ will be commenced 
in the same Number, and be concluded 
in December, 1870. 
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The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. 
Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tution. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Dr. Jones, in his short preface, disarms the 
critic by his statement that “to write the life 
of Faraday seemed to me at first a hopeless 
task: I thought that his biographer should, 
if possible, be one who was his own mental 
counterpart. As time went on, and those 
who were most interested in the work found 
no one with sufficient leisure to whom they 
were inclined to give his manuscripts, I at 
last made the attempt to join together his 
own words, and to form them into a picture 
of his life which may almost be looked upon 
as an autobiography.” 

These two volumes are therefore made up 
from the letters Faraday wrote, the journals 
he kept and the notes he made in his labora- 
tory and for his lectures. Interesting and 
instructive as these are, still we cannot help 
regretting that this material had not been 
used by some one who, in giving us the life 
of Faraday, would have also given us the 
history of the scientific development of the 
times he lived in, and have thus enabled the 
general reader to correctly estimate Faraday 
asaman of science. Except to a specialist, 
the simple record of an experiment, kept by 
Faraday for his own reference, does not show 
whether he led or followed in the brilliant 
career of discovery which during the last 
seventy years has made Chemistry an exact 
science. 

Born in 1791, Faraday, after serving in his 
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youth as an errand-boy, then as an appren- 
tice to a bookbinder, was early in 1813 taken 
by Sir Humphrey Davy as his assistant in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution, at a 
salary of twenty-five shillings a week—about 
six dollars and a half in goid. The same 
year he accompanied Sir Humphrey Davy to 
the Continent, and on his return to London in 
1815 resumed his connection with the Royal 
Institution, where he spent his life in scien- 
tific labors. From his notes and letters, as 
we have them in these volumes, we can 
study his intellectual growth from year to 
year, and note how the pursuit of science 
tends at once to enlarge the views, to widen 
the sympathies, and in every way to exalt 
the moral and intellectual nature of those 
with whom the love of science is the love of 
truth. 

During his sojourn on the Continent with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, there are indications 
in his letters and journals that he shared in 
the insular English prejudice against every- 
thing foreign to his little island, and which 
so generally prevents Englishmen from be- 
ing unprovincial in their judgments and sym- 
pathies. But, as we shall see, experience 
enabled him to get bravely over this. In 
1814 he writes to a friend: “I, whoam an 
Englishman, and have been bred up with 
English habits, of course prefer English civ- 
ilization to the civilization of France, and 
think that my common sense has made the 
best choice; but every-day experience teaches 
me that others do not think so; yet, though 
I have no right to suppose that I excel all 


\ 
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those who differ from me, I still am allowed 
the liberty of forming my own opinion.” In 
1816, after his return to London, in his first 
course of lectures before the City Philosoph- 
ical Society, he said: “It may be observed 
how great are the alterations made in the 
opinions of men by the extension of inquiry. 
At the present day we have our theories and 
laws, and we believe them to be correct, 
though they may fall, as others have done 
before them. ’Tis true that, warned by the 
example of others, we profess to be more re- 
served in our opinions and more guarded in 
our decisions; and yet continual experience 
shows that our care applies rather to former 
errors than to those now likely to arise. We 
avoid those faults which we perceive, but we 
still fall into others. To guard against these 
requires a large proportion of mental humil- 
ity, submission and independence. The 
philosopher should be a man willing to listen 
to every suggestion, but determined to judge 
for himself. He should not be biased by 
appearances; have no favorite hypotheses ; 
be of no school, and in doctrine have no 
master. He should not be a respecter of 
persons, but of things. Truth should be his 
primary object. If to these qualities be add- 


ed industry, he may indeed hope to walk 


within the veil of the temple of Nature.” 

In 1819 he said: “ Nothing is more dif- 
ficult and requires more care than philosoph- 
ical deduction, nor is there anything more 
adverse to its accuracy than fixidity of opin- 
ion. The man who is certain to be right is 
almost sure to be wrong, and he has the ad- 
ditional misfortune of inevitably remaining so. 
All of our theories are fixed upon uncertain 
data, and all of them want alteration and 
support. Ever since the world began, opin- 
ion has changed with the progress of things ; 
and it is something more than absurd to sup- 
pose that we have a sure claim to perfection, 
or that we are in possession of the highest 
stretch of intellect which has or can result 
from human thought. Why our successors 
should not displace us in our opinions, as 
well as in our persons, it is difficult to say: 
it has ever been so, and from analogy would 
be supposed to continue so; and yet, with 
all this practical evidence of the fallibility 
of our opinions, all, and none more than 
philosophers, are ready to assert the real 
truth of their opinions. 

* AllI wish to point out is... the ne- 
cessity of cautious and slow decision on 
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philosophical points, the care with which 
evidence ought to be admitted, and the con- 
tinual guard against philosophical prejudices 
which should be preserved in the mind. 
The man who wishes to advance in know- 
ledge should never of himself fix obstacles in 
the way.” 

These quotations from his early writings 
show the spirit with which he entered upon 
the study of Nature, and which he earnestly 
sought to retain as his constant standard. 
How well he succeeded is shown by his 
brilliant career of discovery, and by the fact 
that he was never involved in any of the 
petty or disgraceful disputes which too often 
injure the reputation of scientific men. 

It is manifestly impossible to give here a 
detailed account of all that he did for the 
growth of exact science. For this the reader 
would do well to examine Tyndall’s essay, 
entitled “ Faraday as a Discoverer.” His 
reputation in this respect could not have fall- 
en into more competent hands. It will be 
only necessary here to remark that the doc- 
trine of the “‘ Correlation of Forces,’’ the most 
important and brilliant generalization of sci- 
ence in this century, rests for its demonstra- 
tion principally upon his labors; and that to 
the very end of his life he was seeking by 
experiment to demonstrate that gravity should 
in this respect be classed with electricity, 
magnetism and the other forces. He held 
the conviction that all these forces were va- 
rious manifestations of one, and in 1860, 
when he was sixty-nine, only six years be- 
fore his death, and when his health had se- 
riously suffered, he sent to the Royal Society 
the results of his experiments, made the year 
before, in a “ Note on the Possible Relation 
of Gravity with Electricity or Heat.” As, 
however, his experiments, like those he had 
made years before, had produced results 
which were purely negative, the paper was 
never published. The extracts in these vol- 
umes, from his notes upon this subject in his 
‘laboratory book” for 1859, are most sug- 
gestive and interesting. 

There is one noticeable thing which must 
strike the careful reader of these two vol- 
umes. While Faraday’s scientific studies 
led him to see everywhere the order, the 
regularity, the law that rules through Nature, 
we find no evidence here that man, though 
the crowning work upon this planet, is sub- 
ject to the same conditions, or is anything 
more thah an accident. While Faraday was 
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deeply interested in, and was fully aware of, 
the new spirit which this century has given 
to all branches of inquiry, and to which, in 
his own specialties, he contributed so much, 
yet of the evidences of the same spirit which, 
applied to the history of mankind, has given 
us the philosophy of history, the philosophy 
of religion, the philosophy of philosophy, 
and finally has made evident the possibility 
of an exact social science or correlation of 
human relations,—of this he seems not to 
have been aware, and in no way to have 
been interested in. No trace of any such 
interest appears in any of his letters or 
diaries, as we have them here. In this re- 
spect he was eminently of the eighteenth 
rather than of the nineteenth century, and 
will be classed in the future rather as com- 
pleting the work begun by the English sci- 
entists of the century in which he was born, 
than as beginning the work of the scientists 
of the century in which his life was chiefly 
passed. He comes after Rumford and Davy, 
rather than before Huxley and Tyndall. 


Men, Women and Ghosts. By Elizabeth 

Stuart Phelps. Boston: Fields, Osgood 

& Co. 12mo. pp. 334. 

Men, Women and Ghosts has the grace of 
being felicitously christened. The men and 
women are very human, and the ghosts are— 
so to speak—drawn in a very natural and 
lifelike manner. Of the ten stories which 
compose the volume, three depend for effect 
upon a vivid presentation of the supernatural 
element. Of these three, “‘ What was the 
Matter ?” relates to incidents sufficiently fa- 
miliar to all who believe in the mysterious 
power called clairvoyance. It is by no means 
equal to most of the stories, and is greatly 
inferior to “ Kentucky’s Ghost,” a tale which 
does not leave much to be desired in its way. 
There are no subterfuges here, no timid 
hints of optical illusion, no odic force or od 
beings. The ghost is a veritable, old-fash- 
ioned ghost—the spirit of a poor stowaway, 
who comes back and sits at the masthead, to 
the condign punishment of the brutal mate 
who murdered him, and the satisfaction of the 
reader’s sense of poetic justice. The picture 
of the “palish being, with the jerk of thin 
hair on his forehead,” peering out of the 
black, stormy night, is vivid and true, and 
the poor old mother sitting at home in the 
green rocking-chair, all alone but for the 
dog, is a figure to haunt the memory. 
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The “ Day of my Death” is a minute de- 
scription of certain inexplicable phenomena 
actually occurring in various places at the 
present day; and though the writer surren- 
dered certain advantages by telling the story 
in the first person, it not the less holds the 
attention to the end. 

“‘ Night-Watches,” though quite funny, is 
hardly equal to its place, nor is “ One of the 
Elect,” which suggests unfavorable compar- 
ison with Mrs. Harding Davis’ profoundly 
pathetic story, ‘“ The Promise of the Dawn.” 

“The Tenth of January” is almost good 
enough to be called great, not to be read with- 
out quicker heart-beats and thrills and tears ; 
and this in spite of its infeljcities of style. 
A less easily-satisfied literary taste would 
have found some more graceful fashion of 
setting forth the theme. To stop abruptly 
in a long, involved and complicated sen- 
tence, and explain it by another, shorter in- 
deed, but yet more clumsy, may be a piquant 
as it is a daring mode of self-extrication, and 
might pass unchallenged in a transitory mag- 
azine or newspaper article; but to allow 
such hasty inspirations to crystallize into a 
permanent form, and remain to mar so good 
a piece of work as this, is a pity. It would 
seem ungracious to bid a young author pause 
in the first flush of success, and go back to 
anything so rudimental as the study of style; 
but in this case it would be the office of the 
friendliest criticism. 

Upon the whole, we think Miss Phelps’ 
new volume put her claims to a high literary 
reputation in a much stronger light than her 
widely popular book, 7he Gates Ajar. The 
latter work has no such great and unques- 
tionable merit as the best of her short stories, 
while it is more disfigured than they by 
offences against good taste and worthy art. 
That it has run through so many editions 
testifies rather to the intense longing in the 
soul for some word which shall interpret the 
hereafter, than to the intrinsic merit of the 
book. No new illustration was needed of 
the readiness of the illogical, untrained in- 
tellect to accept agreeable speculation for in- 
controvertible fact. 

But when criticism has said its last word, 
it remains true that a girl who, in an expe- 
rience of not much more than twenty-five 
years, has got so nigh the source of feeling, 
has known so well how to read and interpret 
the blind wants and woes of feeble, stunted, 
starved lives, possesses enough intellectual 
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force to sustain her against much sharper 
fault-finding than she is likely to receive at 
the hands of any of her contemporaries. 


Ting-a-ling. By Frank R. Stockton. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp. 190. 
Our young folks are in more danger of 

mental disease from repletion of unwhole- 
some food than from inanition, now-a-days. 
The “holiday issues” for their benefit pay 
well, it is said; and consequently the hack 
writers who furnish the monthly supplies of 
literature for adults have fallen into the habit 
of gathering up whatever blighted seeds and 
chaff of ideas they find remaining in their 
store of materiel at the end of the year, and 
cooking them up into a Christmas book for 
children. The publishers generally do their 
part better in creamy paper and exquisite 
binding. A glance over the multitudes of 
pretty volumes full of vapid sentimentalism 
or diluted science which crowd the book- 
sellers’ shelves at the holiday season almost 
forces us to wish for the days when Peter 
Parley and Mother Goose were the sole lite- 
rature of the nursery. We old people, who 
first went out to seek our fortune in company 
with Sindbad, or Greatheart, or bold Sir Jack, 
find the inanely good little misses and mas- 
ters of these modern books the vapidest of 
bores, and shift them over to our children 
with a sigh of pity. 

The other day, however, in going over the 
well-trodden field of the daily newspapers, 
we met (in a corner, too, where we only 
looked for model ploughs) —a giant —a 
giant hight Derido. As the lion knows the 
true prince, we knew Derido. How was it 
that we had missed him in our youth? For 
he was one of the old immortal brotherhood : 
he came out of the country where Cormoran 
lived, and Cinderella’s godmother, and Cali- 
ban, and he who “sat within the door of his 
cave gnawing his nails, and lying in wait 
for travelers who came by that way.” His 
speech betrayed him. He was no sham 
Pecksniffian Morality, as these modern giants 
are, with a six-barreled sermon hidden under 
his coat: he belonged, in verity, to that en- 
chanted land which we all knew so well in 
the days when enchantment was possible to 
us, 

Most marvelous of all, the Ali Baba who 
had brought him out to the light of common 
day was an American and a Philadelphian. 
Since then, this explorer has been down into 
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the under-world again and brought out Ting- 
a-ling and another giant, or rather the his- 
tory of them, which we have in the book be- 
fore us. Now a new glimpse into that coun- 
try is a more real addition to our possessions 
than any Alaska, and no child ought to be 
cheated out of its birth-right to it. Accord- 
ing to this new document, the old “ faéry 
lands forlorn” have grown wonderfully genial 
and heartsome and full of fun. 

We do not know where Mr. Stockton dis- 
covered this history—whether in the sea or 
in the sands near the Sphynx. To say that he 
invented it would be to assert that a Phila- 
delphian had produced the most original 
fairy tale for children belonging to English 
literature—a story ranking with Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s, though totally different from 
them. We prefer to think he found it. Phil- 
adelphia is too solidly respectable to forget 
herself so far as to give birth to a real genius 
who would create a fairy, but since the day 
Penn set foot on her shores she has been 
lucky in her discoveries—exceedingly lucky. 


NotTe.—Apparently some little misappre- 
hension has been created by a criticism on 
Father Hyacinthe’s Discourses, in the Feb- 
ruary Lippincott. The criticism in question 
was not intended to convey the idea that the 
Notre Dame conferences professed to be 
given in a complete, but were really given in 
an incomplete, form; nor will the. language 
of the criticism support such a construction. 
But it seems the critic fell into the error of 
supposing some of the “summaries,” con- 
necting the detached fragments that make 
up the report of these conferences, to be the 
handiwork of the translator. Any reflections, 
therefore, upon the character of those sum- 
maries should have been directed to the 
original reporter and not to the translator ; 
and, although the circumstance does not im- 
prove the character of the book, we hasten 
to correct the mistake, in justice both to Mr. 
Bacon and his publisher. The latter re- 
quests us to state that the translation was 
submitted to the author, and met with his 
full approbation. 
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